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INDIFFERENCE to the modern social- 
istic movement is fast becoming an im- 
possible attitude of mind. Friendliness 
or hostility to it, in some degree, must 
come into the feeling of everybody who 
gives the slightest heed to the auguries 
of our time; for the movement has now 
gathered a momentum that will carry 
it surely to some vital and momentous 
outcome of change in the economic or- 
ganization of society. If this is not to 
be calamitous, but is to realize in any 
measure the good equalities and satis- 
factions which Socialists expect, that 
happy result can arrive only in com- 
munities which have forethoughtfully 
safeguarded themselves, with all the 
wisdom they possess, against ruinous 
recklessness or perfidy in the working- 
out of so critical a change. It is no- 
where too soon to take serious thought 
of what we need to be doing in such 
preparation. 

Our first thought in that direction 
must be of the several forces which 
enter into the problem we deal with. 
These, in the main, are the forces of 
opinion which act on the propositions 
of Socialism from different dispositions 
of mind. 

The possible attitudes of thought 
and feeling on the subject are six in 
number, to wit: — 
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1. That of the radical disciples of 
Karl Marx, — the organized ‘Social 
Democrats’ of many countries, — who 
represent most logically the doctrines 
of modern Socialism as formulated by 
Marx; who regard their undertaking 
as a class-revolt (of the wage-workers), 
and who contemplate the desired trans- 
fer of capital from individual to col- 
lective ownership and management as 
an achievement of revolution, which 
may be violent if violence is necessary, 
when adequate power shall have been 
secured. 

2. That of others in the same wage- 
earning class who have not answered 
the socialistic call, nor openly assent- 
ed to its dogmas, but whose circum- 
stances must incline them to be wistful 
listeners to its promises and appeals. 

3. That of people who approve on 
principle the social rearrangements con- 
tended for by Marx and his followers, 
regarding them as desirable because 
just; but who would seek to attain 
them by cautious and gradual pro- 
cesses, and would give no support to 
any programme of hasty revolution. 

4. That of people who are or hope 
to be gainers personally from the exist- 
ing economic system, with its limitless 
opportunities of profit to individuals 
of the capitalized class, and who see 
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nothing but a wicked attack on their 
personal rights in the proposed limita- 
tion of private capital and its gains. 

5. That of people who are not thus 
biased against the socialistic project 
by a personal interest in present eco- 
nomic arrangements, but who do not 
believe that productive industries and 
exchanges can be operated with suc- 
cess in the mode proposed, and who 
fear failure in the attempt, with seri- 
ous wreckage of the social fabric and 
much demoralization of mankind. 

6. That of people who have not yet 
given enough attention to the social- 
istic movement to have a thought or a 
feeling about it. 

The first and fourth of these groups 
are the centres of the antagonism devel- 
oped by the social-economic doctrines 
of Marx, and the outcome of that 
antagonism will depend on the action 
of forces from these two on the other 
four. At the two sources of opposed 
motive, the mainsprings of energy are 
nearly but not quite the same. Self- 
interest may be as dominant among 
the Socialist workingmen as among 
their capitalistic opponents; and it 
may be tempered on one side by solic- 
itude for the general welfare as much 
as by sympathetic class-feeling on the 
other; but the self-interest of the capi- 
talist, whose ample means of living are 
secure, has a very different spur from 
that of the workingman, whose daily 
wants are tethered by his daily wage. 
In the needs, the desires, the hopes, the 
fears, the uncertainties of the social- 
istic wage-worker, there is an animus 
which the mere appetite of capital for 
its own increment can never excite. 

In their intensity, therefore, the 
opposing influences that work in this 
contention are unevenly matched; and 
there is still more disparity between 
them in the compass of their action. 
All of the wage-workers of the world 
are possible recruits to be won for So- 
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cialism, and they outnumber all other 
divisions of civilized mankind. They 
make up the first and second orders of 
the classification set forth above, and 
the second of these stands plainly in 
the relation of a waiting-list to the first. 
In Continental Europe its constitu- 
ents are passing over in always swell- 
ing numbers to the party which claims 
and expects tosecure them all. In Great 
Britain and America the draft into 
Socialism from the ranks of labor is 
slower; but, even as indicated in social- 
istic political organization and voting 
(which must be far short of a showing 
of the whole movement), it goes on 
with persistent increase. 

On the other side of the issue, while 
the people who have a personal stake 
in the capitalistic system form a numer- 
ous body, it does not compare in num- 
bers with the opposing host. It exer- 
cises powers, at present, which are far 
beyond measurement by its numbers, 
but they are powers created by the 
economic conditions of to-day, and 
dependent on states of feeling which 
have no fortitude or staying quality in 
them, but which can be broken into cow- 
ardly panic by the most trifling alarm. 
For resistance to an undertaking of 
social revolution, nothing weaker than 
a capitalistic party could be made up. 
Its strength in the pending contest with 
Socialism is practically the strength 
of the alliances it can form. It may 
seem to haveanassured body of import- 
ant allies in the fifth group defined 
above; but how far is that assured? 
The people of the group in question 
are essentially disinterested and open- 
minded, and their judgment in this 
grave matter is subject to change. 
Their number appears to have been 
greater afew yearsago than now. Many 
who belonged to it once have gone over 
into the company of the third group, 
persuaded that hopes from the justice 
of the socialistic project are more to 
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be considered than fears of its adven- 
turesomeness, if the venture be care- 
fully made. How these people will be 
moved hereafter is most likely to de- 
pend on the direction which the social- 
istic movement takes, — whether to- 
ward revolutionary rashness, under 
the control of the radical Marxians, 
or along the Fabian lines projected by 
prudent Socialists of our third group. 
At all events, there is no certainty of 
persistent opposition to Socialism from 
any large part of this fifth class; and 
obviously there is nothing to be count- 
ed on, for either side, from that re- 
mainder of thoughtless folk who know 
nothing, and care nothing as yet, about 
this momentous question of the day. 
All considered, the appearances as I 
see them are distinctly favorable to the 
socialistic movement, thus far. It is 


a movement which moves continuously, 
with no reactionary signs. The influ- 
ences in it are active on the greater 
masses of people, and, whether selfish 
or altruistic, they have the stronger 


motive force. It isa movement of such 
nature, in fact, as seems likely to break 
suddenly, some day, into avalanches 
and floods. 

What then? Suppose the spread of 
socialistic opinion to be carried in this 
country to the point of readiness for 
taking control of government, and that 
we then find awaiting it the same polit- 
ical conditions that exist to-day! The 
Socialist party, in that case, would 
simply take the place of our Repub- 
lican or our Democratic party, as ‘the 
party in power,’ and would exercise 
its power in thecustomary party modes. 
The keen-scented fortune-hunters and 
professional experts of politics would 
already have swarmed to it from the 
old parties; would have wormed them- 
selves into its counsels and perfected 
its ‘organization,’ with a full equip- 


ment of the most approved ‘machines.’ - 


Then the nationalizing and the munic- 
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ipalizing of productive industries, and 
the taking-over of capital from private 
to collective ownership, would begin, 
Some Croker or Murphy would be 
found to ‘boss’ the management of the 
operation in New York, some Quay in 
Pennsylvania, some Gorman in Mary- 
land, and so on, throughout the land. 

This is no wild fancy as to what must 
occur, if the projects of Socialism are 
to be carried out while political con- 
ditions — political habits in the coun- 
try and the make and character of 
parties — remain as they now are. If 
the experiment of Socialism was to be 
undertaken to-day, it would have its 
trial under that sort of handling, and 
by no possibility could it haveany other. 
Nor indeed can it ever have any other, 
unless the whole theory and practice 
of party politics in the United States 
are recast, with a new and strong in- 
jection into them of conscience and 
rationality. 

In other words, if we are pushed, by 
the spread of socialistic opinion, into 
attempts at a governmental ownership 
and management of productive indus- 
tries, without a previous reformation 
of our political system, we shall inevit- 
ably be carried to a disaster so great 
that imagination can hardly picture it 
to one’s mind. No sane Socialist, how- 
ever firm his faith in the workability 
of the social-industrial scheme, can 
dream of its working otherwise than 
disastrously in the hands of party 
managers, as parties are now organized 
and managed with the consent and 
connivance of the people who make 
them up. Nor can he reasonably be- 
lieve that a Socialist party can grow up 
side by side with the parties of our 
present politics, play the game of poli- 
tics with them, win the prize of politi- 
cal power from them, and then use that 
power as the theory of Socialism re- 
quires it to be used, — without parti- 
san spoliation or personal ‘graft.’ 
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It comes, then, to this: if possibil- 
ities of good to society are in the social- 
istic scheme, they are obviously and 
absolutely dependent on the discretion, 
the honesty, the social sincerity and 
good faith, with which it is carried into 
effect. A reckless and knavish corrup- 
tion of the undertaking so to revolution- 
ize the social economy could produce 
nothing else than the worst wreckage 
that civilized society has known. Hence 
the question between possibly bene- 
ficent and inevitably calamitous results 
from the undertaking is a question 
of character in the government to 
which it is trusted. The present char- 
acter of government in our country, 
throughout its divisions, controlled as 
it is by self-seeking professional man- 
agers of political parties, is not to be 
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thought of as one which could work the 
socialistic experiment to any other 
than the destructive result. The con- 
ditions that give this character to our 
political parties, and through them to 
the government which they control 
alternately, will surely give the same 
character to a socialistic party, if it 
grows up under their action, and ap- 
proaches an attainment of power while 
they prevail. 

But it is so growing, and seems more 
than likely to arrive at power to con- 
trol some, at least, of our divisions of 
government at no far distant day. 
Therefore, the most urgent of all rea- 
sons for a resolute, radical, and im- 
mediate reformation of parties and the 
politics they embody is found in the 
progress of socialistic belief. 
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Contrary to popular anticipation, 
individualism in America —its theoret- 
ical support at any rate—seems now 
to be taking ona new lease of life. To 
a great extent this satisfactory result 
must be attributed to the widespread 
attention that is now being paid to all 
matters relating to social and industrial 
efficiency. It is true the machine in 
modern civilization still holds the cen- 
tre of the stage, but from all appear- 
ances, and before long, the individual 
also will be called upon to give a strict- 
er account of himself. 

Some time ago a very able and con- 
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vincing article on ‘Our Lost Individ- 
uality” was printed in the A/flantic 
Monthly and attracted no end of at- 
tention. So far as American individ- 
ualism in art, literature, scientific re- 
search, and industry is concerned, the 
last nail was driven by this writer into 
the national coffin. Without exagger- 
ation of any kind, the process by means 
of which every form of American in- 
dividualism has been fully uprooted 
andscattered to the winds, was carefully 
described and scientifically accounted 
for. The destroying principles at work 
were shown to be Socialism, commer- 
cialism, and self-centred materialism. 
As for the future, in the opinion of the 
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critic referred to, there was simply 
nothing in sight for individualism in 
America, with all its splendid traditions 
and monuments, but a sort of comfort- 
able slide down-hill. 

On the whole, reading between the 
lines of this article, one is compelled 
to recognize a very regretful, yet, as it 
would seem, an unavoidable state of 
affairs, by no means modified or bright- 
ened by this final reflection, ‘Facilis 
descensus Averni.’ 

From the point of view of the his- 
torian, taking his cue from countless 
external manifestations and from the 
tendencies and demands of public 
opinion, it is indeed very difficult to 
find a flaw in these general conclusions. 
But growth is a great disturber of cal- 
culations, and besides, public opinion 
in America, which is inclined to put 
individualism on the shelf in this way, 
is for the most part politically man- 
aged and vote-ridden. At best it is but 
the outer voice of the people. Under 
discipline of a stronger and a deeper 
force, it is frequently called upon to 
change its face ina day. This all-pow- 
erful and directing principle in Ameri- 
can life is private opinion, or the inner 
voice. This is the final court of appeal. 
Private opinion in America is individ- 
ualistic to the core. To verify this state- 
ment, one has only to separate the 
workman, the manager, the minister, or 
the politician from his material necessi- 
ties for the time being. These people 
have private opinions which to a great 
extent, and very naturally, wait upon 
their necessities. Questioning thesemen 
at work or in business, in nine cases out 
of ten we find them to be individual- 
ists at heart, but in the waiting stage. 
Some day they expect to be able to live 
-up to their private opinions. The 
prospects of democracy in America 
are stowed away in this significant 
state of affairs. 

Meanwhile conditions are improving 
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universally, incessantly, and private 
opinion in places is coming cautiously 
out of its retirement. It works psycho- 
logically. It is forever biding its time. 
It comes forward, settles a question, 
and goes into hiding again. Sooner or 
later emergency calls upon it to come 
to the rescue, and then it is always dis- 
covered that these inner promptings 
and instincts are, after all, the arbiters 
and shapers of the national destiny. 

The awakening of private opinion 
to a sense of its responsibility for the 
behavior and character of the units of 
society, at the present day, is unmis- 
takable. People in America have come 
to that point in their history when they 
can actually afford to pause and give 
much thought to fundamentals and to 
the significance of current events in re- 
lation to them. 

Regardless of politics and wages, 
people are now finding time to talk 
about individuality and Socialism in 
relation to efficiency in schools, in 
business life, in religion, and in indus- 
try. They are beginning to see the in- 
consistency of preaching one thing and 
practicing another. Against the cur- 
rent of their inner wishes they are be- 
ing driven by public opinion toward 
Socialism, while at the same time, 
prompted by private opinion, they 
continue to glorify the American stand- 
ard-bearers who in the past have con- 
ducted the democratic principle from 
pinnacle to pinnacle of achievement. 
Cutting loose from the tyranny of their 
present environment, some of them, 
once in a while, perhaps, may even 
open their Shakespeares and read: — 

‘What a piece of work isa man! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! 
in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! 
in apprehension how like a God!’ 

To the average reader this recital of 
human possibilities should beextremely 
satisfactory. But from this prospect, 
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if he turns to his socialistic programme, 
this spiritual panorama will at once 
lose its significance. What indeed has 
Socialism to do with infinite faculties? 
No stunted growth can ever be ex- 
pected to climb these heights and work 
out this splendid vision. For after all 
has been said, civilization in every age 
must stand the spiritual test. ‘With- 
out soul man is common, with it he is 
distinct. In art, it gives him tempera- 
ment, in faith, insight into the divine.’ 
Socialism avoids, because it cannot 
stand, this spiritual test. It reaches 
out sometimes laterally, for the most 
part downwards. Individualism, on the 
other hand, has its eye fixed on the hori- 
zon. It makes no apology for its ideal- 
ism. It points the way to the stars. 

But to the everyday citizen, as well 
as to the student of affairs, the contrast 
between Socialism and individualism 
should not merely be a recital of un- 
derlying principles. From their spirit- 
ual aspects one turns to their practical 
and workable properties. While in the 
opinion of the writer, individualism as 
a working force in the natural evolu- 
tion of society is bound to reassume its 
intrinsic importance, there are, never- 
theless, a number of practical issues 
in the situation at the present day that 
must, in the mean time, be diligently 
sifted and discussed. 

As it appears to the writer of this 
article, then, Socialism takes issue with 
efficiency in modern society in three 
very distinctive ways. It attacks the 
character and competency of the work- 
ing classes, crippling the manager and 
the employee, cheapening religion, and 
finally materializing the ideals of the 
people as a whole. A somewhat dis- 
cursive treatment of these topics is un- 
avoidable. 


II 


To begin with, the individualist ac- 
knowledges the tremendous importance 
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of the social and industrial problems, 
in the solution of which the public 
mind is now so seriously and unceas- 
ingly interested. During the past few 
years great advance has been made in 
the practical application of social sci- 
ence in its various phases. In times past, 
the science itself was supposed by peo- 
ple in general to be very indefinite in its 
meaning and application. It is now 
recognized as a practical living science, 
whose function it is to report, in de- 
finite and scientific terms, on the ways 
and means by which civilization in the 
future shall be steered and encouraged. 

In the working-out of these problems, 
both social and industrial, individual- 
ism is profoundly and rightfully inter- 
ested. It must be clearly understood, 
however, that the individualist at the 
present day is neither narrow-minded 
nor intolerant. He recognizes the fact 
that progress depends upon compro- 
mise and the clashing of opinions, con- 
sequently he claims kinship with all 
sorts and conditions of men, as well as 
representation in every phase of our 
advancing civilization. Individualism, 
then, is by no means a nostrum or a 
panacea. It is not a platform with a 
dozen planks for the guidance of poli- 
ticians or legislatures. It is simply 
a personal campaign, universal in its 
scope, that is carried on for the purpose 
of defining and regulating the relation- 
ship that should exist and be main- 
tained between vital principles and 
conditions of living. In other words, 
individualism is the leaven in human 
society that dignifies labor, that dis- 
tinguishes art from imitation, litera- 
ture from scribbling, and religion from 
a habit. Lacking its recognition and 
influence, human effort of every de- 
scription becomes stale, flat, and un- 
profitable. 

With this honesty of purpose and 
breadth of view, it follows that the in- 
dividualist at times finds himself in 
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agreement with the Socialist. In many 
directions he frankly recognizes the 
necessity of collective methods and ac- 
tion; nevertheless, through all and over 
all, he has his own peculiar interests 
at stake, which he proposes to cham- 
pion and which he is convinced the 
American people-are not yet, by any 
means, willing to overlook or resign. 

Now, the distinguishing character- 
istic of hosts of thoughtful and pro- 
gressive people nowadays is mental 
receptiveness. While to a great extent 
the minds of these people are centred 
on problems relating to social and in- 
dustrial conditions, there are really 
few fixed principles or ideas of progress 
which they now implicitly believe in, 
or are determined resolutely to defend. 
From every conceivable point of view 
they have studied the situation, and in- 
numerable weak spots relating to faith 
and works have been discovered. Sum- 
ming up, these thoughtful, progressive, 
and successful people have come to the 
conclusion that most of their old-time 
ideas and principles are not so much 
out of place or unimportant as out of 
order. That there is certainly some- 
thing very significant and very inspir- 
ing in the old-time methods and stand- 
ards by means of which they themselves 
climbed the thorny road to material 
and spiritual success, they are willing 
to admit; but prosperity and other 
influences have changed and, as ,it 
were, softened their understanding of 
the laws of progress, and they are now 
coming round to the idea that these 
principles, so satisfactory in their own 
cases, cannot and must not be applied 
to the situation as it now confronts 
them in the twentieth century. That is 
to say, at this point public and private 
opinion break ranksand adopt opposing 
theories of progress. 

Consequently, while unavoidably 
congratulating themselves on their own 
personal work and the achievement 
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connected with it, these thoughtful 
and successful people, in alliance with 
masses of comparatively unsuccessful 
people, are now busily racking their 
brains in an effort to devise ways and 
means to enable the present and future 
generations to climb the same ladder 
and secure the same satisfactory results 
in a quicker, easier, and withal in a 
more scientific manner. 

Beating about the bush in this way, 
and bringing their theories and con- 
clusions into contact with conditions 
as they are to-day in the social and in- 
dustrial world, Americans of the most 
thoughtful type. and of the most suc- 
cessful class have put and are putting 
aside their defensive armor, consisting 
for the most part of logical conclusions 
derived from the past, and are now 
freely assimilating a new order of ideas 
and impressions which they propose 
to put into practical dperation in the 
different branches of social and indus- 
trial service. These people have not 
openly joined the ranks of the Social- 
ists, but they are continually borrowing 
from their platform. 

The general policy of this widespread 
movement in modern society is dis- 
tinctly socialistic in its nature. Practi- 
cally speaking, it isa movement for the 
improvement of conditions at the ex- 
pense of principles. Called upon to ex- 
press itself definitely in legislation and 
otherwise, it is now giving the country 
to understand that under stress of un- 
satisfactory social, industrial, and men- 
tal conditions, the hitherto generally 
accepted fundamentals of progressive 
and healthy civilization must, for the 
present at any rate, go by the board. 

But there is a strange delusion con- 
nected with this socialistic movement 
for the regeneration of human society. 
The Socialists and their assistants 
propose to accomplish their ends in 
general by the restriction of individual 
initiative, and by abolishing private 
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property and the existing competitive 
system. In other words, the individual 
as owner and director of brains and 
property must go. 

But the Socialist does not intend to 
deprive the individual and his work of 
a certain face value. His virtues and 
reputation may still be used for deco- 
rative or descriptive purposes; and 
right here the delusion comes in. For 
in some mysterious way the Socialist 
has persuaded himself that the energy, 
the inspiration, and the character, that 
are bound up in the freedom and initi- 
ative of the individual, are playthings, 
over which, in the future, his control is 
certain to be absolute. He imagines 
that these all-necessary and vital char- 
acteristics, ruthlessly discouraged and 
trampled upon by the terms of his pre- 
sent propaganda, will eventually re- 
assert themselves and reassume their 
basic importance, under the stimulat- 
ing influence of the socialistic legisla- 
tion, with which it is now proposed 
to inoculate the social and industrial 
life of the nation. 

Applied to the rest of the world and 
to the measures people in general are 
compelled to take to improve condi- 
tions, this contention or prophecy is 
absolutely correct, that is to say, pri- 
vate opinion is bound, sooner or later, 
to straighten things out; but applied to 
the Socialist and his programme, it is 
a ridiculous delusion. For the rest of 
the world has a deep-down private 
opinion with a spiritual background, — 
the Socialist has nothing of the kind. 
He has a bill of fare, but no conscience 
in the spiritual sense, for a conscience 
is the seat of the competitive method, 
and breeds all sort of individualisms. 
The Socialist has little faith in spirit- 
ual direction and solution of practical 
problems. His mind runs unswervingly 
in the rut of material conditions. His 
social and industrial eggs are all de- 
posited in one material basket, conse- 
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quently he cannot anticipate either 
assistance or results in the future from 
influences which he has consistently 
scorned in the past. 

Furthermore, a brief consideration 
of results already accomplished, and 
of tendencies and indications which, 
under socialistic treatment, are even 
now, here and there, coming to the sur- 
face, should be sufficient to dispel any 
lingering doubts on this subject. 

For one thing, it is absolutely fatal 
to good government, as well as to hu- 
man progress in general, to separate the 
individual from his personal responsi- 
bility. The substitution of collective 
interest and responsibility for personal 
responsibility and personal interest in 
a business establishment, on a railroad, 
or in human affairs of any description, 
must always be looked upon asa change 
for the worse. Applied to society, it is 
simply a return to the principle of the 
soulless corporation. Yet this is the 
central idea of the up-to-date doctrine 
and programme of the Socialist. For 
the Socialists, the labor-unions, and 
their sympathizers, are now saying to 
American workers in general, and to 
railroad men in particular, to the men 
in the shops and in the offices as well 
as to those on the road, — 

“Exchange your individuality for your 
pay-roll and your conditions. Take 
no thought for the morrow. Look to 
your unions and to society for every- 
thing. Society is getting ready in boun- 
tiful measures to pension your veter- 
ans, to recompense you for injuries, to 
surround you with a healthy and com- 
fortable environment, and to see to it 
that you are well clad, well fed, and well 
housed, and that your religion even is 
adapted and made to harmonize with 
your socialistic or unionized condition. 
All this and more of asimilarand praise- 
worthy nature is to be secured on the 
distinct understanding that you must 
not interfere with these plans of the 
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Socialists, of your unions and of society 
in your behalf, by taking any personal 
share or responsibility in the proceed- 
ings. Society is willing to shoulder all 
the risk and take all the responsibility.’ 


III 


To a considerable extent this may 
truthfully be said to be a fair concep- 
tion of the trend of affairs in modern 
industrial life. The Massachusetts 
Commission on Compensation for 
Industrial Accidents gives us an illus- 
tration of the abandonment of per- 
sonal responsibility and interest in a 
proposed ‘Compensation Act,’ which 
provides compensation in cases of ac- 
cidents to employees. Recovery is to 
be allowed in all cases from the em- 
ployer, irrespective of negligence. The 
entire responsibility is to be placed 
upon the employer, without qualifica- 
tion, and the employee is expressly 
prohibited from contributing in any 
way toward providing a fund for his 
own protection. 

These ideas and measures, tending 
to separate the individual from his 
personal responsibility, have taken a 
very practical turn on the railroads of 
the country. Here, as perhaps nowhere 
else, can the elimination of personal 
responsibility be studied in the light 
of results that are being meted out to 
the public every day in terms of acci- 
dents and destruction of property. In 
face of all manner of safeguards and 
systems of discipline, the general posi- 
tion that a man is not personally re- 
sponsible for mistakes and negligence 
is becoming more and more evident. 
The history of the railroad business, 
and of public opinion in relation to it, 
goes to show that if a mistake is made 
it is not the man, but the conditions, 
that are to blame for it. The cure is 
supposed to consist in making the 
worker healthier, wealthier, and happi- 
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er, and in removing opportunity and 
temptation from his path. In this way, 
personal responsibility in American 
industrial life is resolving itself into 
something that resembles a hunt for 
germs. 

Some time agoa sort of symposium 
of the opinion of railroad managers on 
the subject was printed in the Railway 
Age Gazette. No names were signed 
to the opinions, so these opinions are 
all the more likely to be truthful and 
accurate. The conclusions of the great 
majority of these men were voiced as 
follows: — 

‘The efficiency of labor on railroads 
is decreasing because the individual 
is losing his identity and becoming 
a mere unit in an organization. The 
men have shown no spirit towards in- 
creasing their own efficiency; higher 
pay seems to result in lower efficiency, 
both actually and per dollar of pay; 
and they resent bonus methods, the 
piece-work system, and other plans de- 
signed to obtain higher efficiency.’ 

This state of affairs illustrates the 
sacrifice of principles for conditions. 
Look where we will, in labor organiza- 
tions and elsewhere, this is the game 
that is universally being played by 
Socialism and the Socialist, and the 
results of the campaign are by no means 
confined to the rank and file of the 
workers. The employer, the manager, 
and the politician, are all more or less 
entangled in the meshes of this basic 
industrial understanding. Consequent- 
ly, and mysteriously here and there, 
we find the employer and the Socialist 
pulling together in the same direction. 
To account for this we must bear in 
mind the menace of the politician at 
the present day, and the tyranny of 
the manipulated labor vote. On the 
workingman as well as on the man- 
ager and the employer the general ef- 
fect of this social and industrial under- 
standing is the same. It standardizes 
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their movements, limits their mental 
output, and tends to obliterate their 
personality. 

Just how this matter is looked upon 
by men of wide influence and know- 
ledge of industrial life at the present 
day, makes interesting reading. One 
of these well-informed observers has 
this to say on the subject: — 

“No one is so well informed as the 
railroad president or manager on this 
socialistic trend in modern industrial 
life. In every guise, subtly or bluntly, 
the schemes of Socialism confront and 
perplex us. Forced by circumstances 
to deal with single concrete cases, we 
can do little to fend off the socialistic 
programme as a whole. At times still 
more regrettable, it is our inevitable 
lot to side with communistic proposals, 
lest a worse befall. Under pressure of 
this kind we are continually called upon 
to recognize, and even at times to pre- 
scribe, all sorts of “drowsy syrups of 
the east” to put individual initiative 
and responsibility to sleep. From above 
and below, this indiscriminate assault 
on principles in favor of conditions 
continues to perplex the employer and 
manager. Certain extensions of the 
power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for example, while admit- 
tedly hampering the free play of indi- 
vidualism and tending unmistakably 
towards inefficiency of service, were 
favored by the railroads as against 
heterogeneous regulations that the sev- 
eral states might impose.’ 

Face to face with problems relating 
to the public interests, and to efficiency 
of service from the national standpoint, 
brought about by the socialistic trend 
of labor organizations and the labor 
vote on the one hand, and the perplex- 
ities of the employer and the manager 
on the other, the federal government, 
taking the bull by the horns, is now 
assuming the control and direction of 
affairs. The policy of the government 
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is summed up in the single word regu- 
lation. Just what this word means, 
and its method of application, has been 
strikingly enunciated by ex-President 
Roosevelt, in an article which was pub- 
lished a short time ago in the Outlook. 
In regard to the efficiency of labor, 
Mr. Roosevelt has taken his stand as 
follows: — 

“He, the workingman, ought to join 
with his fellows in a union, or in some 
similar association for mutual help and 
betterment, and in that association he 
should strive to raise higher his less 
competent brothers; but he should pos- 
itively decline to allow himself to be 
dragged down to their level, and if he 
does thus permit himself to be dragged 
down the penalty is the loss of indi- 
vidual, of class, and finally of national 
efficiency.’ 

Now, whether generally understood 
or not, this leveling process which Mr. 
Roosevelt so emphatically condemns 
is written either by implication or ac- 
tual affirmation into the constitution 
of practically every labor union and 
socialistic platform in the country. Be 
this as it may, however, Mr. Roosevelt 
not only detects these indications of 
social and industrial paralysis, but con- 
fidently points to the remedy. He af- 
firms, — 

“We should consistently favor labor 
organizations when they act well, and 
as fearlessly oppose them when they 
act badly. I wish to see labor organiza- 
tions powerful; and the minute that 
any organization becomes powerful, it 
becomes powerful for evil as well as 
for good; and when organized labor 
becomes sufficiently powerful the state 
will have to regulate the collective use of 
labor, just as it must regulate the col- 
lective use of capital.’ 

The italics are the present writer’s. 
Mr. Roosevelt, however, is clearly 
reckoning without his host. As a mat- 
ter of fact, neither the socialistic pro- 
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paganda nor the organization or prin- 
ciples of union labor are amenable to 
state or any otherregulation. True, you 
may bring the industrial horse to this 
particular brook, but you cannot force 
him to drink. The state can regulate 
the railroad, the capitalist, and the 
manager, because it can block their 
progress and compel them to do as the 
law directs in their public capacities as 
caterers to the public service. But the 
teachings of Socialism and the unwrit- 
ten laws and influences of organized 
labor are not subject to legislation of 
any kind. The leveling process in 
modern industry, the blocking of indi- 
vidual ambition and initiative, and the 
elimination of personal responsibility, 
are beyond the reach of human laws. 

As Mr. Roosevelt correctly affirms, 
these influences threaten the founda- 
tion of national efficiency. At this 
problem of national efficiency the writer 
of this article has from the beginning 
leveled his arguments and illustrations. 
As he looks at it, Socialism and nation- 
al inefficiency are synonymous. Some 
of the dangerous tendencies that threat- 
en society in this respect have been 
noted. But, contrary to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ideas on the subject, the remedy must 
come from within, and not from with- 
out. The key to the situation lies in the 
inevitable outbreak of what is at pre- 
sent latent private opinion. The reality 
of this force at the root of American 
civilization isnot open todoubt. Among 
the workers themselves it is awake and 
awakening. To think that any class 
in the community, with the exception 
of the most radical socialists, will con- 
sent in the long run to national inef- 
ficiency, is the height of absurdity. The 
question now remains, in what man- 
ner and along what lines can Socialism 
best be discredited, and the universal 
private opinion on the subject be 
aroused to a proper appreciation of its 
impending duties. 


IV 


But before a final word is said on 
the nature and efficacy of American 
private opinion, there are yet one or 
two shafts in the quiver of the Socialist 
to which passing attention must be di- 
rected. 

For one thing the Socialist has no 
use for the capitalist. The individual- 
ist, on the other hand, does not wish 
to shirk any responsibility in the mat- 
ter. He boldly pins his faith to the 
method and the man. He believes in the 
activities and utilities connected with 
money, when properly applied, just as 
he believes in the brains of the Socialist 
when they are utilized in a sane and 
conservative manner. Broadly speak- 
ing, in the wholesale abuse of the Amer- 
ican capitalist, public opinion and the 
Socialist join hands. Private opinion in 
thought, word, and deed does nothing 
of the kind. For the capitalist idea is 
born with every human creature. It is 
at the root of every known and ap- 
proved educational and civilizing pro- 
cess. Every man, woman, or child, 
including Socialists, who is not a capit- 
alist, in thought, word, and deed, is a so- 
cial failure. A capitalist, of course, is 
not only a banker, a mill-owner, or an 
employer of groups of working people; 
he represents, in fact, the accumulating 
and distributing process by means of 
which in times past, as well as to-day, 
fabulous fortunes, the wonders of en- 
gineering skill, the progress of indus- 
try and art, as well as all that is best 
in national thought and sympathy, to- 
gether with many great social wrongs, 
of course, have been brought into being, 
kept alive, and encouraged. 

In dealing with the capitalist prin- 
ciple, however, you cannot separate 
the man from the process. It is im- 
possible to cut the capitalist or the 
competitive principle into fractions. To 
encourage industry, thrift, and honor- 
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able emulation in the young, and then 
refuse to manhood their natural ex- 
ercise and remuneration is the height 
of social and economic absurdity. To 
destroy the one is to uproot the other. 
As the individualist looks at it, then, 
the capitalist principle covers the 
earth, upon the whole, with beneficent 
influence. 

The capitalist and the competitive 
system, of course, go hand in hand. 
Basking in the sun of unprecedented 
success in every branch of human en- 
deavor, the present generation is apt 
to lose sight of the aggressive nature 
of the socialist campaign in America. 
The Socialist is the most aggressive 
factor in modern society, yet he scorns 
the competitive method. He poses as 
a lover of peace; he believes in codpera- 
tion, particularly among those who 
accept the principles of Socialism. He 
bows to the majority, although he at- 
taches very little significance to ma- 
jority verdicts when they are not in his 
favor. Asa rule, he believes in peace- 


ful methods of adjusting difficulties 


and securing reforms. When unable 
to make his point however, or when he 
is defeated at the polls, he usually as- 
sumes a Micawber-like attitude. He is 
willing to wait for something to turn 
up, — until the intelligence of the peo- 
ple, for example, is able to grasp and 
comprehend the beatitudes contain- 
ed in his principles and programmes. 
The attitude of Socialists all over the 
world toward the matter of war be- 
tween nations is generally understood. 
The party is receiving considerable 
credit for this attitude. Socialists 
would have peace at any price. But, 
although the principle is the same, and 
the profit-and-loss is at times some- 
what similar, industrial peace does not 
seem to appeal to them in the same 
way. 

At the recent International Con- 
gress of the Socialists, held in Copen- 
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hagen, Denmark, the proposition to 
resort to a universal strike in the event 
of war was seriously considered and 
finally given to the International Bu- 
reau to be studied and inquired into. 
This congress, representing many mil- 
lions of able-bodied men, took a very 
strong position in favor of stopping 
war by every means. 

Standing by itself, the position of So- 
cialism in regard to these modern wars 
and armaments is entirely commend- 
able. Codperation, brotherly love, and 
sufferance have their place in modern 
society, and glorious missions at that; 
nevertheless, above all and through all, 
from the progressive point of view, 
the most indispensable, perhaps the 
greatest, thing in the world is simply 
friction. Humanly speaking, the prin- 
ciple spreads itself out into all manner 
of life-giving, life-energizing undertak- 
ings. All life seems to have some kind 
of a frictional outset. At this point 
the competitive system of the universe 
begins its career. The competitive, the 
aggressive principle is simply the grow- 
ing principle; and in these days when 
so much that is vital to the commun- 
ity is being sacrificed for the sake of 
harmony, and when the Socialist is 
making so much capital out of his paci- 
fic doctrines, a few additional words 
on the nature of competition and its 
significance will not be out of place. 

Contention of every kind is, of course, 
a matter of degree and method. A fight 
may be the outcome of greed, hatred, 
or love. True, there is a kind of person 
who has no use for competition or a 
row in any form, and by the way, you 
cannot have the former without a sprin- 
kling of the latter, for the very good rea- 
son that probably ninety-five per cent 
of the people one meets on the street, 
Socialists included, have this competi- 
tive and aggressive spirit tucked away 
and in tapable form somewhere in 
their anatomies. But here again, and 
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in a marked degree, public and private 
opinion are usually opposed to each 
other. Private opinion is continually 
projecting peaceful methods and ideas 
into the future. 

The individualist, however, merges 
a good deal of his idealism in the stern 
logic of things as they are and as they 
have been. If we allow the history of in- 
dividuals or of the race to speak for it- 
self, it will inform us that progress on 
the whole is the result of positive and 
negative human batteries. In order to 
start human activity of any kind, a nat- 
ural contention between the elements 
is absolutely essential. It remains for 
us to guide and humanize the activities 
without destroying the competitive 
nature of the human battery. 

The individualist makes no apology 
for war under any pretense. He would 
do away with it now and forever. As 
a matter of fact, the individualist is in- 
herently more pacific than the Socialist, 
in the same way and somewhat for the 
same reason that an individual is usu- 
ally less excitable than a crowd. As for 
the past, the individualist can neither 
defend the principle of war nor account 
for its persistent manifestation in every 
age and in almost every country unless 
he looks upon it as a relic of barbarism, 
destined to be obliterated, as in fact 
it is being obliterated, with the gradual 
disappearance of barbaric ideas. To 
give an intelligent reason for warfare in 
ages gone by, it would certainly be 
necessary to fathom and to be versed 
in the psychology of the barbaric mind. 
This is beyond the ken or the reach of 
the historian. But in defending the 
competitive method as a whole, it is 
pardonable for the individualist to take 
note of some of the compensations 
which seem to have accompanied the 
history of warfare in all ages. 

For one thing, successful warfare is 
at all times a personal matter. Thus 
a nation is successful in war, not alto- 
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gether because of its well-planned col- 
lective arrangement, its large army and 
navy, or even because its soldiers and 
sailors are particularly well-trained, 
but because it has the power of its 
manhood and its fighting blood at its 
back. 

The Socialist, of course, will not listen 
to this argument. He has declared war 
against the competitive and capitalist 
systems from beginning to end, and 
the battle between the opposing forces 
must now be fought to a finish on 
competitive planes in the arena of life, 
by modern methods of discussion and 
experiment. 

But to put a stop to war between 
nations is only an incidental feature of 
the Socialist’s programme. He desires 
not only to eliminate competitive ideas 
and methods between nations and in- 
dividuals, but also as much as possible 
between the individual and his environ- 
ment. Here he touches the very heart 
of things. The design itself in all its 
nakedness, itsapplication, and manifest 
effect on organic life has been aptly 
illustrated by an experiment recently 
performed by a German professor, 
whose object was to investigate the 
action of the competitive method on 
the organism. It is not necessary to 
agree with this professor from begin- 
ning to end in order to appreciate the 
drift of his story. The experiment was 
described in the New York Herald 
somewhat as follows: — 

The professor started his experiment 
with the idea that eating, sleeping, 
love-making, and warfare are the four 
main physiological actions necessary 
for the maintenance of the human race 
on this extremely slippery globe. He 
took for his purpose a number of frogs 
in the embryo state. Some of these he 
brought up in a sterilized tank, on ster- 
ilized food, giving them nothing but 
sterilized water to swim in. No ills or 
troubles could possibly affect them. 
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own fig tree and enjoy the fruit of his 
own vineyard without fear of attack 
from boy or microbe. The rest of the 
frogs he brought up in the natural way, 
exposing them to all chances and ene- 
mies, especially microbes. Now, what 
happened? Of the unprotected frogs, 
a few died from the diseases and se- 
verities to which they were exposed, 
but the remainder grew up into fine 
healthy frogs, a credit to their class. 
Of the protected frogs, on the other 
hand, all grew to froghood, but they 
had been happier dead, for they were 
miserable anemic creatures, a disgrace 
to their class. The former had been 
reared on the individualistic diet of 
freedom and competition, the latter 
upon the misdirected brotherhood and 
protective method of the Socialist. 
Reduced to concrete form, this illus- 
tration simply raises the question as to 
whether it is better, healthier, and wiser 
that a given community should be 
constituted of about nine hundred and 
fifty strenuous individuals, battling in 
all the ups and downs of a competitive 
system of progress, or of one thousand 
listless creatures, dreamily satisfied and 
inevitably headed towards extinction. 
Finally, the individualist does not 
propose silently to submit to the dom- 
ination of public opinion, political for 
the most part, in these matters of social 
and industrial development. Private 
opinion is forever working out into 
higher standards of public opinion. 
True, Socialism is aggressive and has 
many allies, but luckily the individual- 
ist also is a born fighter. To have and 
to hold is his avowed slogan. The bur- 
den of ages is upon his back. He be- 
lieves that when men are as individuals 
free to work, to earn, to save, and use 
their earnings as they see fit, the cap- 
able, the industrious, the temperate, 
and the intelligent, everywhere tend to 
rise to prosperity. The real interests 
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of society are bound up, not so much in 
the completely conditioned individual 
as in him, in every walk of life, ‘that 
overcometh.” Workingalong these lines 
the individualist has hitherto always 
been looked upon as the all-necessary 
and paramount unit in social and in- 
dustrial progress. To-day,as never be- 
fore, he is called upon to defend this 
position and reassert these principles. 
National efficiency itself is at stake. 

Among other characteristics the indi- 
vidualist has the plain-speaking habit. 
Some time ago, in a public debate, 
Mr. George B. Hugo, president of the 
Employers’ Association of Massachu- 
setts, addressed a body of Socialists as 
follows: — 

‘Do you as Socialists,’ he said, ‘for 
one moment believe that the unjust 
taking or confiscating of property by 
the simple act of the stroke of the pen 
will be accepted peaceably by individ- 
uals who now own property? Individ- 
ual freedom and the private ownership 
of property will not be superseded by 
slavery and collective ownership with- 
out a struggle.’ 

Mr. Hugo is right, for it is quite as 
reprehensible to confiscate the am- 
bition of the worker as it is to steal 
the property of the capitalist. But the 
struggle and the constructive work in 
the future are to be in the main, and to 
begin with, an internal movement. It 
is to be a revolt of American private 
opinion against Socialism and national 
inefficiency. One of the principal agents 
in this revolt is likely to be the enlight- 
ened, well-paid, well-conditioned, and 
well-organized laboring man. Religion, 
industry, and political science are all 
vitally interested in the leveling-up 
process. In reality, they are all of one 
private mind on the subject. The strug- 
gle in the future will consist in bringing 
these facts to the surface. 

Personally, however, the present 
writer has no desire— probably no 
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business — to preach a sermon on the 
principles and prospects of American 
democracy. Its traditions and ante- 
cedents are not his. Years ago he ap- 
peared on the scene like a ship on the 
horizon, drifting languidly on the wa- 
ters, with sails flapping in a spiritless 
breeze. Since then his opportunities 
have been great; his gratitude is still 
greater. He has inhaled the democrat- 
ic atmosphere, absorbed what he con- 
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sidered to be its spirit, and appropri- 
ated to his own use what he could of its 
splendid lessons. In his opinion it is no 
mean privilege to be even heir-at-law 
to such a heritage. He makes no apo- 
logy either for his opinions or his ego- 
tism. The ship, meanwhile, sails on, 
full-rigged and bountifully freighted; 
no longer becalmed but with a number 
of ‘bones,’ socialistic and otherwise, 
‘in her teeth.’ 


THE TWO GENERATIONS 


BY RANDOLPH S. BOURNE 


It is always interesting to see our- 
selves through the eyes of others, even 
though that view may be most unflat- 


tering. The recent ‘Letter to the Rising 
Generation,’ ' if I may judge from the 
well-thumbed and underscored copy 
of the Atlantic which I picked up in the 
College Library, has been read with 
keen interest by many of my fellows, 
and doubtless, too, with a more em- 
phatic approval, by our elders. The 
indictment of an entire generation 
must at its best be a difficult task, but 
the author of the article has performed 
it with considerable circumspection, 
skirting warily the vague and the ab- 
stract, and passing from the judge’s 
bench to the pulpit with a facility that 
indicates that justice is to be tempered 
with mercy. The rather appalling pic- 
ture which she draws of past genera- 
tions holding their breath to see what 
my contemporaries will make of them- 
selves suggests, too, that we are still 
on probation, and so before final judg- 
1 The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1911. 


ment is passed, it may be pertinent to 
attempt, if not, from the hopeless na- 
ture of the case, a defense, at least, an 
extenuation of ourselves. 

The writer’s charge is pretty definite. 
It is to the effect that the rising gener- 
ation in its reaction upon life and the 
splendid world which has been handed 
down to it shows a distinct softening 
of human fibre, spiritual, intellectual, 
and physical, in comparison with the 
generations which have preceded it. 
The most obvious retort to this is, of 
course, that the world in which we find 
ourselves is in no way of our own mak- 
ing, so that if our reactions to it are un- 
satisfactory, or our rebellious attitude 
toward it distressing, it is at least a 
plausible assumption that the world it- 
self, despite the responsible care which 
the passing generation bestowed upon 
it, may be partly to blame. 

But this, after all, is only begging 
the question. The author herself ad- 
mits that we are the victims of educa- 
tional experiments, and, in any event, 
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each generation is equally guiltless of 
its world. We recognize with her that 
the complexity of the world we face 
only makes more necessary our brac- 
ing up for the fray. Her charge that 
we are not doing this overlooks, how- 
ever, certain aspects of the situation 
which go far to explain our seemingly 
deplorable qualities. 

The most obvious fact which pre- 
sents itself in this connection is that 
the rising generation has practically 
brought itself up. School discipline, 
since the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, has become almost nominal; 
church discipline practically nil; and 
even home discipline, although retain- 
ing the forms, is but an empty shell. 
The modern child from the age of ten 
is almost his own ‘boss.’ The helpless- 
ness of the modern parent face to face 
with these conditions isamusing. What 
generation but the one to which our 
critic belongs could have conceived of 
‘mothers’ clubs’ conducted by the pub- 
lic schools, in order to teach mothers 
how to bring up their children! The 
modern parent has become a sort of 
Parliament registering the decrees of 
a Grand Monarque, and occasional- 
ly protesting, though usually without 
effect, against a particularly drastic 
edict. 

I do not use this assertion as a text 
for an indictment of the preceding 
generation; I am concerned, like our 
critic, only with results. These are a 
peculiarly headstrong and individualis- 
tic character among the young people, 
and a complete bewilderment on the 
part of the parents. The latter frankly 
do not understand their children, and 
their lack of understanding and of con- 
trol over them means a lack of the 
moral guidance which, it has always 
been assumed, young people need until 
they are safely launched in the world. 
The two generations misunderstand 
each other as they never did before, 
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This fact is a basal one to any compre- 
hension of the situation. 

Now let us see how the rising gener- 
ation brings itself up. It is perfectly 
true that the present-day secondary 
education, that curious fragmentary 
relic of a vitally humanistic age, does 
not appeal to them. They will tell you 
frankly that they do not see any use 
in it. Having brought themselves up, 
they judge utility by their own stand- 
ards, and not by those of others. Might 
not the fact that past generations went 
with avidity to their multiplication 
table, their Latin grammar, and their 
English Bible, whereas the rising gen- 
eration does not, imply that the former 
found some intellectual sustenance in 
those things which the latter fails to 
find? The appearance of industrial edu- 
cation on the field, and the desperate 
attempts of educational theory to make 
the old things palatable, which fifty 
years ago were gulped down raw, ar- 
gues, too, that there may be a grain of 
truth in our feeling. Only after a serious 
examination of our intellectual and 
spiritual viands should our rejection 
of them be attributed to a disordered 
condition of our stomachs. 

The author’s charge that the rising 
generation betrays an extraordinary 
love of pleasure is also true. The four 
years’ period of high-school life among 
the children of the comfortable classes, 
is, instead of being a preparation for 
life, literally one round of social gay- 
ety. But it is not likely that this is 
because former generations were less 
eager for pleasure, but rather because 
they were more rigidly repressed by 
parents and custom, while their energy 
was directed into other channels, re- 
ligious, for instance. But now, with 
every barrier removed, we have the 
unique spectacle of a youthful society 
where there is perfectly free inter- 
course, an unforced social life of equals, 
in which there are bound to develop 
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educative influences of profound signi- 
ficance. Social virtues will be learned, 
better in such a society than they can 
ever be from moral precepts. An im- 
portant result of this camaraderie is 
that the boy’s and the girl’s attitude 
toward life, their spiritual outlook, 
has come to be the same. The line be- 
tween the two ‘spheres’ has long dis- 
appeared in the industrial classes; it is 
now beginning to fade among the com- 
fortable classes. 

Our critic has not seen that this 
avidity for pleasure is a natural ebulli- 
tion which, flaring up naturally, within 
a few years as naturally subsides. It 
goes, too, without that ennui of over- 
stimulation; and the fact that it has 
been will relieve us of the rising genera- 
tion from feeling that envy which invar- 
iably creeps into the tone of the pass- 
ing generation when they say, ‘We did 
not go such a pace when we were young.’ 
After this period of pleasure has begun 
to subside, there ensues for those who 
have not been prematurely forced into 
industry, a strange longing for inde- 
pendence. This feeling is most striking 
among the girls of the rising gener- 
ation, and crops up in the most unex- 
pected places, in families in the easiest 
circumstances, where to the preceding 
generation the idea of caring to do 
anything except stay at home and get 
married, if possible, would have been 
inconceivable. They want somehow to 
feel that they are standing on their 
own feet. Like their brothers, they be- 
gin to chafe under the tutelage, nominal 
though it is, of the home. Asa result, 
these daughters of the comfortable 
classes go into trained nursing, an oc- 
cupation which twenty years ago was 
deemed hardly respectable; or study 
music, or do settlement work, or even 
public-school teaching. Of course, girls 
who have had to earn their own living 
have long done these things; the signi- 
ficant point is that the late rapid in- 
VOL. 107- NO. & 
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crease in these professions comes from 
those who have a comfortable niche in 
society all prepared for them. I do not 
argue that this proves any superior 
quality of character on the part of this 
generation, but it does at least fail to 
suggest a desire to lead lives of ignoble 
sloth. 

The undergraduate feels this spirit, 
too. He often finds himself vaguely 
dissatisfied with what he has acquired, 
and yet does not quite know what else 
would have been better for him. He 
stands on the threshold of a career, 
with a feeling of boundless possibility, 
and yet often without a decided bent 
toward any particular thing. One could 
do almost anything were one given 
the opportunity, and yet, after all, 
just what shall one do? Our critic has 
some very hard things to say about 
this attitude. She attributes it to an 
egotistic philosophy, imperfectly ab- - 
sorbed. But may it not rather be the 
result of that absence of repression in 
our bringing-up, of that rigid mould- 
ing which made our grandfathers what 
they were? 

It must be remembered that we of 
the rising generation have to work 
this problem out all alone. Pastors, 
teachers, and parents flutter aimless- 
ly about with their ready-made form- 
ulas, but somehow these are less ef- 
ficacious than they used to be. I doubt 
if any generation was ever thrown 
quite so completely on its own re- 
sources as ours is. Through it all, the 
youth as well as the girl feels that he 
wants to count for something in life. 
His attitude, which seems so egotistic- 
al to his elders, is the result of this and 
of a certain expansive outlook, rather 
than any love of vain-glory. He has 
never known what it was to be mould- 
ed, and he shrinks a little perhaps from 
going through that process. The tra- 
ditional professions have lost some of 
their automatic appeal. They do con- 
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ventionalize, and furthermore, the 
youth, looking at many of their repre- 
sentatives, the men who ‘count’ in the 
world to-day, may be pardoned if he 
feels sometimes as if he did not want 
to count in just that way. The youth 
‘who would not take special training 
because it would interfere with his sa- 
cred individuality’ is an unfair carica- 
ture of this weighing, testing attitude 
toward the professions. The eider gen- 
eration should remember that it is 
no longer the charted sea that it was 
to our grandfathers, and be accord- 
ingly lenient with us of the rising gen- 
eration. 

Business, to the youth standing on 
the threshold of life, presents a similar 
dilemma. Too often it seems like a 
choice between the routine of a mam- 
moth impersonal corporation, and chi- 
canery of one kind or another, or the 

-living by one’s wits within the pale of 
honesty. The predatory individualist, 
the ‘hard-as-nails’ specimen, does exist, 
of course, but we are justified in ignor- 
ing him here; for, however much his 
tribe may increase, it is certain that it 
will not be his kind, but the more 
spiritually sensitive, the amorphous 
ones of the generation, who will im- 
press some definite character upon the 
age, and ultimately count for good or 
evil, as asocial force. With these latter, 
it should be noted, that, although this 
is regarded as a mercenary age, the 
question of gain, to an increasingly 
large number, has little to do with the 
final decision. 

The economic situation in which we 
find ourselves, and to which not only 
the free, of whom we have been speak- 
ing, but also the unfree of the rising 
generation are obliged to react, is per- 
haps the biggest factor in explaining 
our character. In this reaction the 
rising generation has a very real feeling 
of coming straight up against a wall of 
diminishing opportunity. I do not see 
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how it can be denied that practical op- 

rtunity is less for this generation 
than it has been for those preceding 
it. The man of fifty years ago, if he was 
intellectually inclined, was able to get 
his professional training at small ex- 
pense, and usually under the personal 
guidance of his elders; if commercially 
inclined, hecould go intoasmall, settled, 
self-respecting business house, practi- 
cally a profession in itself and a real 
school of character. If he had a broader 
outlook, there was the developing West 
for him, or the growing industrialism 
of the East. It looks, at least from this 
distance, as if opportunity were easy 
for that generation. They had the 
double advantage of being more cir- 
cumscribed in their outlook, and of 
possessing more ready opportunity at 
hand. 

_ But these times have passed for- 
ever. Nowadays, professional training 
is lengthy and expensive; independent 
business requires big capital for suc- 
cess; and there is no more West. It 
is still as true as ever that the excep- 
tional man will always ‘get there,’ but 
now it is likely to be only the excep- 
tional man, whereas formerly all the 
able ‘got there,’ too. The only choice 
for the vast majority of the young men 
of to-day is between being swallowed 
up in the routine of a big corporation, 
and experiencing the vicissitudes of a 
small business, which is now an uncer- 
tain, rickety affair, usually living by 
its wits, in the hands of men who are 
forced to subordinate everything to 
self-preservation, and in which the 
employee’s livelihood is in constant 
jeopardy. The growing consciousness 
of this situation explains many of the 
peculiar characteristics of our genera- 
tion. 

It hasa direct bearing on the question 
of responsibility. Is it not sound doc- 
trine that one becomes responsible only 
by being made responsible for some- 
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thing? Now, what incentive to respon- 
sibility is produced by the industrial 
life of to-day? In the small business 
there is the frank struggle for gain be- 
tween employer and employee, a con- 
test of profits vs. wages, each trying to 
get the utmost possible out of the other. 
The only kind of responsibility that 
this can possibly breed is the responsi- 
bility for one’s own subsistence. In the 
big business, the employee is simply a 
small part of a big machine; his work 
counts for so little that he can rarely 
be made to feel any intimate responsi- 
bility for it. 

Then, too, our haphazard industrial 
system offers such magnificent oppor- 
tunities to a young man to get into the 
wrong place. He is forced by necessity 
to go early, without the least training 
or interest, into the first thing which 
offers itself. The dull, specialized 


routine of the modern shop or office, 
so different from the varied work and 
the personal touch which created in- 
terest in the past, is the last thing on 


earth that will mould character or pro- 
duce responsibility. When the situa- 
tion with an incentive appears, how- 
ever, we areas ready as any generation, 
I believe, to meet it. 

I have seen too many young men, 
of the usual futile bringing-up and 
negligible training, drift idly about 
from one ‘job’ to another, without 
apparent ambition, until something 
happened to be presented to them 
which had a spark of individuality 
about it, whereupon they faced about 
and threw themselves into the task 
with an energy that brought success 
and honor, —I have seen too ‘much 
of this not to wonder, somewhat im- 
piously perhaps, whether this boasted 
character of our fathers was not rather 
the result of their coming into contact 
with the proper stimulus at the proper 
time, than of any tougher, grittier 
strain in their spiritual fibre. Those 
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among our elders, who, deploring So- 
cialism, insist so strenuously on the 
imperfections of human nature, ought 
not to find fault with the theory that 
frail humanity is under the necessity 
of receiving the proper stimulus before 
developing a good character or be- 
coming responsible. 

Nor is the rising generation any the 
less capable of effort when conditions 
call it forth. I wonder how our critic 
accounts for the correspondence schools 
which have sprung up so abundantly 
within the past fifteen years. They are 
patronized by large numbers of young 
men and women who have had little 
academic training and have gone early 
into industry. It is true that the stu- 
dents do not spend their time on the 
Latin grammar; they devote themselves 
to some kind of technical course which 
they have been led to believe will qual- 
ify them for a better position. But the 
fact that they are thus willing to devote 
their spare time to study certainly does 
not indicate a lack of effort. Rather, 
it is the hardest kind of effort, for it is 
directed toward no immediate end, and, 
more than that, it is superimposed on 
the ordinary work, which is usually 
quite arduous enough to fatigue the 
youth. 

Young apprentices in any branch 
where there is some kind of technical 
or artistic appeal, such as mechanics or 
architecture, show an almost incredible 
capacity of effort, often spending, as I 
have seen them do, whole days over 
problems. I know too a young man 
who, appointed very young to political 
office, found that the law would be use- 
ful to him, and travels every evening 
to a near-by city to take courses. His 
previous career had been most inglori- 
ous, well calculated by its aimlessness 
to ruin any ‘character’; but the incen- 
tive was applied, and he proved quite 
capable of putting forth a surprising 
amount of steady effort. 
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Our critics are perhaps misled by the 
fact that these young men do not an- 
nounce with a blare of trumpets that 
they are about to follow in the footsteps 
of an Edison or a Webster. It must be 
admitted that even such men as I have 
cited do still contrive to work into their 
time a surprising amount of pleasure. 
But the whole situation shows conclus- 
ively, I think, that our author has 
missed the point when she says that the 
rising generation shows a real soften- 
ing of the human fibre. It is rather that 
we have the same reserves of ability 
and effort, but that from the complex 
nature of the economic situation these 
reserves are not unlocked so early or so 
automatically as with former genera- 
tions. 

The fact that our fathers did not need 
correspondence schools or night schools, 
or such things, implies either that they 
were not so anxious as we to count in 
the world, or that success was an easier 
matter in their day, either of which 
conclusions furnishes a pretty good ex- 
tenuation of our own generation. We 
cannot but believe that our difficulties 
are greater in this generation; it is dif- 
ficult to see that the effort we put forth 
to overcome these difficulties is not 
proportional to that increase. I am 
aware that to blame your surroundings 
when the fault lies in your own char- 
acter is the one impiety which rouses 
the horror of present-day moral teach- 
ers. Can it not count to us for good, 
then, that most of us, while coming 
theoretically to believe that this eco- 
nomic situation explains so much of our 
trouble, yet continue to act as if our 
deficiencies were all our own fault? 

Our critic is misled by the fact that 
we do not talk about unselfishness and 
self-sacrifice and duty, as her genera- 
tion apparently used to do, into think- 
ing that we do not know what these 
things mean. It is true that we do not 
fuss and fume about our souls, or tend 
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our characters like a hot-house plant. 
This is a changing, transitional age, 
and our view is outward rather than 
inward. In an age of newspapers, free 
libraries, and cheap magazines, we 
necessarily get a broader horizon than 
the passing generation had. We see 
what is going on in the world, and we 
get the clash of different points of view, 
to an extent which was impossible to 
our fathers. We cannot be blamed for 
acquiring a suspicion of ideals, which, 
however powerful their appeal once 
was, seem singularly impotent now, or 
if we seek for motive forces to replace 
them, or for new terms in which to re- 
state the world. We have an eagerness 
to understand the world in which we 
live that amounts almost to a passion. 
We want to get behind the scenes, to 
see how the machinery of the modern 
world actually works. We are curious 
to learn what other people are think- 
ing, and to get at the forces that have 
produced their point of view. We dabble 
in philanthropy as much from curi- 
osity to see how people live as from any 
feeling of altruism. We read all sorts of 
strange philosophies to get the person- 
al testimony of men who are inter- 
preting the world. In the last analysis, 
we have a passion to understand why 
people act as they do. 

We have, as a result, become impa- 
tient with the conventional explana- 
tions of the older generation. We have 
retained from childhood the propens- 
ity to see through things, and to tell the 
truth with startling frankness. This 
must, of course, be very disconcert- 
ing to a generation, so much of whose 
activity seems to consist in glossing 
over the unpleasant things or hiding 
the blemishes on the fair face of civil- 
ization. There are too many issues 
evaded which we would like to meet. 
Many of us find, sooner or later, that 
the world is a very different sort of 
place from what our carefully deodor- 
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ized and idealized education would have 
us believe. 

When we find things simply not as 
they are painted, is it any wonder 
that we turn to the new prophets 
rather than to the old? We are more 
than half confident that the elder gen- 
eration does not itself really believe 
all the conventional ideals which it 
seeks to force upon us, and much of 
our presumption is a result of the con- 
tempt we naturally feel for such timor- 
ousness. Too many of your preachers 
seem to be whistling simply to keep up 
your courage. The plain truth is that 
the younger generation is acquiring a 
positive faith, in contact with which 
the nerveless negations of the elder 
generation feel their helplessness with- 
out knowing just what to do about it 
except to scold the young. 

This positive aspect is particularly 
noticeable in the religion of the rising 
generation. As our critic says, the re- 
ligious thinking of the preceding gener- 
ation was destructive and uncertain. 


We are demanding a definite faith, and 
our spiritual centre is rapidly shifting 
from the personal to the social in re- 
ligion. Not personal salvation, but so- 
cial; not our own characters, but the 
character of society, is our interest and 
concern. We feel social injustice as our 


fathers felt personal sin. Settlement 
work and socialist propaganda, things 
done fifty years ago only by rare and 
heroic souls like Kingsley, Ruskin, and 
Maurice, are now the commonplaces of 
the undergraduate. 

The religion that will mean any- 
thing to the rising generation will 
be based on social ideals. An essay 
like ex-President Eliot’s ‘Religion of 
the Future,’ which in a way synthe- 
sizes science and history and these 
social ideals and gives them the re- 
ligious tinge which every age demands, 
supplies a real working religious plat- 
form to many a young man and woman 
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of the rising generation, and an inspir- 
ation of which our elders can form no 
conception. Perhaps it is unfair to call 
this religion at all. Perhaps it is simply 
the scientific attitude toward the 
world. But I am sure that it is more 
than this; I am sure that it is the scien- 
tific attitude tinged with the religious 
that will be ours of the rising genera- 
tion. We find that we cannot keep 
apart our religion, our knowledge, our 
practice, and our hopes in water-tight 
compartments, as our ancestors did. 
We are beginning to show an incor- 
rigible tendency to work our spiritual 
assimilations into one intelligible, con- 
structive whole. 

It is to this attitude rather than toa 
softening of fibre that I think we may 
lay our growing disinclination to deify 
sacrifice and suffering. A young chem- 
istry student said to me the other day, 
‘Science means that nothing must be 
wasted!’ This idea somehow gets mixed 
up with human experience, and we come 
to believe that human life and happi- 
ness are things that must not be wasted. 
Might it not be that such a belief that 
human waste of life and happiness was 
foolish and unnecessary would possibly 
be of some avail in causing that waste 
to disappear? And one of the most 
inspiring of the prophets to the rising 
generation, William James, has told 
us that certain ‘moral equivalents’ of 
these things are possible which will pre- 
vent that incurable decaying of fibre 
which the elder generation so anxiously 
fears. 

Another result of this attitude is our 
growing belief in political machinery. 
We are demanding of our preachers 
that they reduce quality to quantity. 
‘Stop talking about liberty and just- 
ice and love, and show us institu- 
tions, or concerted attempts to model 
institutions that shall be free or just 
or lovely,’ wecry. You have been trying 
so long to reform the world by making 
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men ‘good,’ and with such little suc- 
cess, that we may be pardoned if we 
turn our attention to the machinery 
of society, and give up for a time the 
attempt to make the operators of that 
machinery strictly moral. We are dis- 
gusted with sentimentality. Indeed, 
the charm of Socialism to so many of 
the rising generation is just that scien- 
tific aspect of it, its claim of historical 
basis, and its very definite and con- 
crete organization for the attainment 
of its ends. A philosophy which gives 
an illuminating interpretation of the 
present, and a vision of the future, with 
a definitely crystallized plan of action 
with concrete methods, however un- 
sound it may all be, can hardly be said 
to appeal simply to the combination of 
“a weak head, a soft heart, and a desire 
to shirk.’ 

Placed in such a situation as we are, 
and with such an attitude toward the 
world, we are as interested as you and 
the breathless generations behind you 
to see what destinies we shall work out 


for ourselves. An unpleasantly large 
proportion of our energy is now drained 
off in fighting the fetishes which you 
of the elder generation have passed 
along to us, and which, out of some 
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curious instinct of self-preservation, 
you so vigorously defend. We, on the 
other hand, are becoming increasingly 
doubtful whether you believe in your- 
selves quite so thoroughly as you would 
have us think. Your words are very 
brave, but the tone is hollow. Your 
mistrust of us, and your reluctance to 
convey over to us any of your author- 
ity in the world, looks a little too much 
like the fear and dislike that doubt 
always feels in the presence of convic- 
tion, to be quite convincing. We be- 
lieve in ourselves; and this fact, we 
think, is prophetic for the future. We 
have an indomitable feeling that we 
shall attain, or if not, that we shall 
pave the way for a generation that shall 
attain. 

Meanwhile our constructive work is 
hampered by your distrust, while you 
blame us for our lack of accomplish- 
ment. Is this an attitude calculated 
to increase our responsibility and our 
self-respect? Would it not be better 
in every way, more constructive and 
more fruitful, to help us in our aspira- 
tions and endeavors, or, failing that, 
at least to strive to understand just 
what those aspirations and endeavors 
are? 
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Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 

Consider her ways and be wise: 

Which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
Provideth her meat in the summer, 

And gathereth her food in the harvest. 


From Solomon to Roosevelt and 
John Burroughs the human race has 
displayed an interest in the habits of 
animals. The most versatile of the 
Greeks foreshadowed the course of all 
later natural histories. The Historia 
Animalium, written about 345 B. c. 
is bubbling over with the same sort 
of facts that one finds in the books of 
natural history to-day. ‘It is the in- 
stinct of the hedgehog,’ wrote Aristotle, 
‘to alter the entrance to his burrow 
when the wind changes from the north 
to the south, or to change from wall 
to wall at the approach of weather 
changes’; ‘the woodpecker has been 
known to place an almond in a crack 
of the tree to prepare it for a blow of 
his bill, and in its hunt for worms in 
the bark of trees, it hollows them out 
so much as to throw them down’; ‘the 
disposition of sheep is foolish and with- 
out sense, but many animals in their 
mode of life appear tovmitate mankind’ ; 
‘because the cuckoo is conscious of its 
own timidity, it lays its eggs in the 
nests of other birds that its young may 
be cared for’; and the philosopher’s 
pigeons ‘can distinguish ten different 
varieties of hawks.’ The reader can 
but marvel at the wealth of material 
which Aristotle gathered together, 
though he may often be amused at the 
naiveté of the interpretations. 

Historically, animal psychology falls 
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into three main divisions: the natural- 
history period, from Aristotle to Dar- 
win; the critical period, including Dar- 
win, Romanes, and Lloyd Morgan; 
and the experimental period, which, 
beginning with Lloyd Morgan, is now 
in full career. The Darwinian period 
differs from all that went before chiefly 
in a more scientific scrutiny of the 
anecdotal material, and a careful ar- 
rangement of this material with a view 
to substantiating a psychological the- 
ory: with Darwin and Romanes, the 
continuity of mental life throughout 
the animal race including man; with 
Morgan the dominance of instinctive 
behavior and accidental learning. 
The experimental period, taking its 
cue from Morgan, was at first dom- 
inated by Morgan’s bias, but is now 
freeing itself from all presuppositions 
except that it is worth while to know 
what animals do, and what psycholog- 
ical processes they have. 

The recent interest in the behavior 
of animals has arisen from interest in 
two other sciences. Psychologists, 
stimulated largely by the writings of 
William James, have shown an in- 
creasing desire to know the genesis of 
the human mind. Two possible ave- 
nues of approach present themselves: 
the study of the child, and the study 
of the mind as it appears in the ani- 
mal world. So for a number of years 
we have had genetic psychology in 
the schools, ontogenetic psychology, 
and phylogenetic psychology. In ap- 
proaching either of these fields, how- 
ever, it was found that the most one 
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could do was to speculate on the basis 
of a meagre collection of facts. This 
was particularly true of phylogenetic 
psychology, because all the material 
available consisted of the anecdotes 
collected from widely scattered sources. 
That some of this material was authen- 
tic no one doubted. Some of it had 
been gathered by such accurate scien- 
tists as Darwin and Romanes. But 
some of it also came from the hand of 
such good story-tellers as Buffon and 
Brehm. So much of it gave evidence 
of being colored by the reporter’s own 
illusions that to separate the true from 
the imagined was an impossible task. 
Students in the field realized that if 
we were to have a phylogenesis of 
mind that was in the least degree reli- 
able we must have new data collected 
under conditions that were accurately 
known. That the collection of such 
data was to be a slow task was evident 
from the start; the work could only 
be done by men trained in the meth- 
ods of science who could devote large 
amounts of time to the work. 

The movement began from the 
psychological end with the publica- 
tion in 1898 of a monograph by Thorn- 
dike on Animal Intelligence, the im- 
portant part of the paper being the 
report of a series of experiments on 
chickens, cats, and dogs. This was fol- 
lowed by a paper by Dr. Small on the 
mental processes of the white rat. 
Other papers followed from both the 
Columbia and Clark laboratories, and 
before long a number of American 
universities were conducting research 
along similar lines. 

Almost contemporaneously with this 
movement downward along the phylo- 
genetic scale, biological science took 
a new departure. Attention had long 
been given to morphological and struc- 
tural science, but for a time at least it 
shifted to a study of the processes of 
nature. This movement has recently 
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been characterized by Professor Jen- 
nings in these words: ‘A new spirit has 
permeated biological science in every 
division, — in brief, the desire to see 
the processes of nature occurring, and 
to modify and control these processes, 
— not merely to judge what processes 
must have occurred. In the words of 
the young Clerk Maxwell, we wish ‘‘to 
see the particular go” of the processes 
of nature. . . . In the new spirit of work 
the desire is to see the things happen- 
ing, not to conclude what must have 
happened. We wish to see the process- 
es themselves, not merely the results 
of the processes.” An early result of 
this new biological spirit was the study 
of the behavior of simple organisms. 
It was a study, not of what organs an 
animal has, how many it has, and 
where they are located, so much as a 
study of how an animal behaves under 
changing environmental conditions. 

Naturally, the genetic psychologist 
had much in common with this new 
biological spirit, and the two sciences 
have met in common territory. The 
outcome has been a collection and 
grouping of facts that may well lay 
claim to being called a new science, a 
science which in its present intention, 
at least, is essentially experimental, 
and which we may call the science of 
animal behavior. 

When one speaks of studying an ani- 
mal experimentally it must not be 
understood that the animal is to be 
sliced, to be tortured, to be put into 
cramped conditions, to be placed at a 
disadvantage. To experiment means 
to know and to control the conditions 
under which the animal behaves. To 
draw one’s finger across the path of an 
ant with a view to seeing how the be- 
havior of the ant is changed is to ex- 
periment. The animal must be free to 
do its best, it must be kept in health 
and free from fear. It must be given a 
square deal, and be allowed to display 
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every atom of sense-power or intelli- 
gence that it can muster. On the other 
hand, it is absolutely necessary that all 
the modifying conditions that play any 
part in the animal’s behavior must be 
known, and that in successive experi- 
ments they must be individually varied 
so that the exact effect of each will be 
discovered. 

The following will make clear what 
I mean. In the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory the writer was studying a 
dog’s power of visual discrimination. 
We never can know much about the 
dog’s intelligence until we know some- 
thing more about his senses. Can a 
dog see colors? Does he recognize per- 
sons by sight or smell? To what extent 
can he discriminate between two forms? 
How accurately does he distinguish 
varying shades of brightness? 

To test certain of these matters a de- 
vice of this sort was used: The stimuli 
for reaction were two circles of flashed 
opal glass through each of which a 
twenty-five watt tungsten lamp sent 
its rays. The circles were separated 
by a wooden partition and the dog 
must pass down a four-foot board alley 
and select one of the two circles by 
going to one or the other side of the 
partition. In case the small circle was 
selected a trap in the bottom of the 
alley was opened by a sliding door and 
the dog, a cocker spaniel, was allowed 
to get food. In order that the animal 
might not be guided by smell, similar 
food cups were placed on either side of 
the partition, and in each of them were 
placed pieces of food of the same size 
and kind. That she should not rely on 
the position of the smaller disc, the 
circles of glass were arranged in an 
aluminum slide which could be shift- 
ed from right to left and back. The 
smaller disc thus appeared irregularly 
on the right and left side of the parti- 
tion. To prevent the dog choosing by 
the brightness of the disc, the lights 
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were fastened to lamp carriages which 
were mounted on tracks. The lamps 
could thus be moved far away from the 
glass or brought close to it, thereby 
altering the relative brightness of the 
two discs. To minimize the difference 
in the amount of heat coming from the 
lamps at unequal distances, water cells 
for the absorption of heat were placed 
back of the glass. Further to eliminate 
differences in light, the whole appara- 
tus was painted a dead black and used 
in a dark room. 

By thus ruling out smell, regularity 
of position, and differences in shape, 
light, and heat, it was intended to force 
discrimination by a single visual fac- 
tor, namely, size. In later experiments 
the sense for shape, position, heat, 
light, and color could be made, and fin- 
ally we could arrive at an accurate 
knowledge of a dog’s power of vision. 
Each of the factors could be varied 
independently and the part played by 
each accurately determined. 

My experience with the first dog 
tried shows how difficult it is to keep 
tab on all the factors involved. My 
method was to give the dog from ten to 
fifty trials a day until she learned to 
choose a three-centimeter circle in pre- 
ference toa six-centimeter circle at least 
eighty or ninety per cent of the time. 
When this act had been learned, a 
three-and-a-half-centimeter circle was 
substituted for the smaller one and the 
tests were repeated. I found no dif- 
ficulty in getting the animal to go for- 
ward, and when she chose correctly I 
opened the slide door and she got food. 
It was not so easy, however, to induce 
the animal to come back to the start- 
ing place and I was compelled to put a 
leash on her. This I allowed to hang 
loosely, barely missing the floor. After 
a very large number of trials, the dog, 
whose name was Dolcy, began to 
choose the smaller circle, and soon her 
learning was progressing rapidly. She 
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discriminated a three, a three-and-a- 
half, a four, and a four-and-a-half-cen- 
timeter circle from a six-centimeter cir- 
cle in rapid succession. In the latter 
case she learned the act in fifty trials, 
finally discriminating correctly one 
hundred per cent of the time. An im- 
portant feature of her behavior was 
her apparent comparison of the two 
lighted discs. She would go straight to 
one disc, thrust her head into the 
apartment, stop a moment, step back, 
look into the other apartment while 
standing with an uplifted forefoot, 
look again into the first side, back to 
the other and again to the first, finally 
choosing the smaller circle, the experi- 
menter all the while in interested sus- 
pense. 

It can well be imagined that after 
the painstaking work necessary to 
bring such a study to fruition, the ex- 
perimenter would be much gratified at 
the clear results, and the reader may 
possibly imagine the chagrin when he 
found that an unsuspected error had 
crept into the work. One day when 
the leash was removed during the ex- 
periments, the dog was unable to find 
the circle, the choosing of which had 
always brought her food. Repeatedly 
she essayed to choose and at least 
half the time failed. She hit upon the 
plan of going to one side all the time, 
and from the irregular plan of shift- 
ing the circles from one side to the 
other, she got food a number of times. 
Then she was refused food until she 
went to the other side, and she resorted 
to going to the brighter light. In short, 
she had to learn all over again; she had 
not at any time discriminated between 
the two circles. Instead of being 
guided by stimuli in front of her she 
had relied upon stimuli from another 
direction. 

Much as I disliked to admit it, I 
could find no other explanation for 
the animal’s unexpected behavior than 
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that I, myself, had unconsciously given 
her the clue to choice. The leash was 
the source of trouble; holding the strap 
in my hand and interestedly watching 
the animal’s movements I had unin- 
tentionally changed the tension of the 
leash. How delicate must have been 
the dog’s muscular sense will be real- 
ized when you recall that the leash all 
but dragged on the floor of the alley. 
Surely a good case of muscle-reading! 
That this is the probable explanation 
is evidenced by two facts. First, by 
the fact that when the leash was not 
used the dog quit making what had 
seemed to be comparisons of the two 
stimuli. She no longer looked from one 
side to the other, but went directly to 
one of the two circles. The other bit of 
circumstantial evidence was that when 
the leash was again put on, the dog had 
no difficulty in selecting the correct 
circle. 

One turns with a good deal of skep- 
ticism from the deception of a rigidly 
controlled experiment like this to the 
wholly uncontrolled observations of 
the naturalist, especially when the 
naturalist attempts a psychological 
explanation of what he supposes him- 
self to have seen. To sit back on one’s 
front porch and watch a downy wood- 
pecker hollowing out his cup in the top 
of a chestnut post, think that ‘it may 
have been the first cavity of the kind 
it has ever made,’ and then conclude 
that the bird is controlled solely by in- 
stinct, is to be content with a crumb of 
doubtful fact when a little ingenuity 
and a willingness to try might give the 
whole fact. However engrossing such 
observation may be to the naturalist 
himself, and however entertaining the 
anecdotes may be to the popular 
reader, the science of animal behavior 
and comparative psychology must be 
founded on something more analytic 
and more verifiable. What, in detail, 
does the naturalist know of the downy 
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woodpecker’s past experience? Has he 
ever seen this bird before? Will he 
ever see it again and note how differ- 
ently it may work at another time? 
How old is it? What does he know in 
detail of the bird’s various sense-pow- 
ers? How well can it smell or see? 
With what senses is it endowed with 
which the naturalist has no first-hand 
acquaintance? How often has it tried 
this same act and failed? Is it an aver- 
age bird of the species, or an unusual 
one? What fortunate circumstances 
enabled it to invent a new plan of ac- 
tion? How do the various powers of 
the animal develop? How stupid has 
the pecker been in circumstances over- 
flowing with opportunity for intelli- 
gent action? These and a thousand 
other questions the mere observer will 
not answer in a long, long time, and 
until they are answered we can never 
have a scientific study of the animal 
mind. 

No experimental student of animal 
behavior would deny the value of well- 
authenticated anecdotes of the doings 
of animals, or the unspeakably precious 
contributions of naturalists of all time 
to our knowledge of the habits of the 
wild folk. But the necessarily frag- 
mentary character of such material 
will always leave the animal mind a 

‘region of myth into which the would-be 
comparative psychologist can project 
the fanciful conceptions of his own 
mind; conceptions which serve not 
nearly so much to illuminate the field 
as the actual discovery of some small 
power of sense-perception or the exact 
part imitation plays in animal learning. 

It is to find an answer to such ques- 
tions as the naturalist cannot answer 
that the experimental method has 
come into being. Besides the discrim- 
ination method already set forth, in- 
vestigators have used three principal 
modes of procedure: the puzzle-box 
method, the labyrinth method, and the 
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method of the salivary reflex. The 
simplest of these is the labyrinth 
method. Usually some form of the 
Hampton Court Maze is used. The 
animal is placed at the outer end of 
the intricate network of alleys, and it 
must find its way about, past openings 
which lead into blind alleys to the 
centre. Interest centres in the manner 
in which the animal learns to avoid 
bypaths and to hasten its journey to 
the end. Small first used this device on 
the white rat, and numerous investi- 
gators have since employed it. 

The puzzle-box method, which re- 
quires the manipulation of a lock or 
fastening in order to get food, is illus- 
trated by an experiment the writer per- 
formed with monkeys. The monkey 
was confined in a cage approximately 
four feet square and six feet high. In 
the back of this cage near the floor an 
opening was made. This opening was 
closed by a glass door through which 
the monkey was allowed to see bananas 
suspended by a cord. The glass door 
could be opened by a string which 
passed from the door down under the 
cage and up a corner post on the front 
of the cage. The end of this string was 
fastened to a wooden plug put into the 
corner post halfway up on the inside. 
If the monkey could learn to climb this 
post and pull out the plug, he could 
then get the banana by going back 
down to the door. 

The method of the salivary reflex has 
been used chiefly in the Physiological 
Institute at St. Petersburg. A fistula is 
formed by making an incision in the 
lip of the dog to the salivary duct, and 
diverting this duct from the inside to 
the outside of the mouth. The oper- 
ation is easily made, the wound quickly 
heals, and the animal is apparently not 
disturbed by the event. The training 
tests are then begun. The dog is shown 
colors, and while looking’at one color, 
say red, he is given a piece of meat, but 
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when looking at other colors he is not 
fed. In this way an association is 
formed between the red color and the 
food. The experiment proper is then 
begun by showing the animal various 
colors in succession. In the training 
tests, red had come to call forth the 
reflexes connected with the getting of 
food, and now when red appears in the 
series, the reflexes occur even though 
no food is present. One of the most 
important of these reflexes is the secre- 
tion of saliva. The amount and quality 
of the saliva secreted indicates whether 
the dog can discriminate a red color 
from another color of the same bright- 
ness. The dog’s sense of sight is thus 
tested by a chemical and physical ex- 
amination of its saliva. In this way 
the dog’s power of discriminating 


sounds, odors, and colors has been 
tested. 

In a large part of the work so far 
done, investigators have relied upon 
hunger as a motive to induce animals 
to work. It was supposed that with 


regulated feeding you have here a mo- 
tive of fairly constant intensity. My 
work with the dog indicates that food 
is an unreliable motive in the work 
with that animal. The dog will fare 
well on a small amount of food and, in 
the case of a very difficult task, his 
hunger is not sufficient to make him 
endure repeated failure. The dainti- 
ness of Dolcy’s appetite and the fiction 
of hunger being a constant stimulus 
became evident in my experiments on 
size-discrimination. After each suc- 
cessful choice the animal was getting a 
small cube of corned beef. The dog did 
very well, but one morning was greatly 
at sea in her choices; she went to the 
large and small discs indiscriminately 
and failed so often that she finally gave 
up all effort and sat still in the alley. 
The situation was perplexing and I was 
about to replace the small disc by one 
still smaller when I thought of offering 
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some of the fragments of roast lamb 
that I had brought along that morning. 
The instant the lamb was unwrapped 
Dolcy became active and could hardly 
be kept inside her cage. When given 
a chance she went directly to the 
proper place and continued to make 
correct choices for some time. Such is 
the direct effect of roast lamb on animal 
intelligence! 

The unsatisfactory character of the 
food stimulus caused Yerkes to resort 
to punishment for wrong choices in- 
stead of rewarding correct choices. He 
covered the bottom of the discrimina- 
tion box, in which he was testing danc- 
ing-mice, with small copper wire, and 
when the animal went the wrong way 
it was given a slight shock. It has been 
found that animals under these cir- 
cumstances learn much more quickly 
than when prompted by hunger alone. 

The results of ten years’ work in the 
experimental study of the animal mind 
may be stated as a widening of our 
knowledge in two directions. We know 
far more than we ever did about the 
sensory experiences of animals, and we 
know far more than before about their 
methods of learning, with all the col- 
lateral processes that go along with 
learning. In the former field the lower 
animals have been more widely ex- 
plored; in the latter the higher animals 
have received most attention. 

Our knowledge of the sensory exper- 
iences of animals has developed both 
by way of limitation and by way of 
expansion. We cannot conclude from 
the mere presence of a sense-organ that 
the animal sees, hears, smells, or tastes 
in the same way as other animals hav- 
ing these same organs, and certainly 
not as the human being does. Research 
has also revealed the presence of 
sensory reactions ‘in animals, as in the 
amoeba, in which there are no specific 
sense-organs. In other animals there 
have been discovered sensory reactions 
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to which there is nothing analogous in 
the human species, indicating the pre- 
sence of an entirely new sense. 

A good example of how experimental 
work alters our understanding of these 
matters is Watson’s investigation on 
the white rat. The normal man, seeing 
the rat endowed with all the sense- 
organs of man, concludes that they 
rely upon their sense-organs in a way 
similar to the ways of man. Experi- 
mental evidence points in a contrary 
direction. Watson worked with rats 
that were blind, rats that were deaf, 
rats that could not smell, rats whose 
vibrisse had been cut off and the soles 
of whose feet had been anesthetized. 
Not the absence of vision nor of hear- 
ing nor of smell nor of tactual sensa- 
tion seemed to affect the rat’s ability 
to learn a labyrinth, or to run a maze 
which had been learned before the loss 
of the sense in question. The animals 
seemed guided by some sense whose 
organ is not apparent to normal ob- 
servation, and Watson concludes that 
the process of correct turning in the 
maze is not controlled by extra-organic 
sensations, but by something that goes 
on in the body of the animal during the 
experience of learning: muscular sensa- 
tions, changes in the bodily organs due 
to upright position, bodily balance, 
freedom of movement, etc. 

Unexpected results of this sort have 
made students experimenting on the 
animal mind hesitate to accept popular 
beliefs about animal senses as true un- 
til the supposed facts have been given 
experimental verification. The work of 
Pawlow and his students indicates that 
the Russian wolf hound is color-blind. 
This raises a very pertinent question in 
regard to all other species of dog. On 
the other hand, the nocturnal raccoon, 
to which the color-sense must certainly 
be of much less value than to the dog, 
discriminates colors with considerable 
accuracy. Sparrows, cowbirds, and 
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monkeys seem to fall in with the raccoon 
in this matter of color-vision, as do also 
certain kinds of fish and amphibians. 
The frog seems able to recognize the 
light waves, not only through the eye, 
but also by means of the skin. In many 
of the experiments, however, the ap- 
paratus used has not been such as cer- 
tainly to separate the color-stimulus 
from the stimulus to the sensations of 
light and dark. It may be, therefore, 
that what has seemed in some animals 
a response to color is nothing more 
than the brightness of vision of color- 
blind human beings. The question has 
been raised for the whole animal world; 
from the standpoint of science we are 
on the verge of an undiscovered coun- 
try, and we are not likely to accept the 
claims of mere casual observers or to 
rest content in our present ignorance. 
With the other senses the case is 
somewhat the same. Yerkes found 
that the dancing-mouse is deaf, but 
birds, dogs, and raccoons are capable 
of fine discriminations of sound, while 
crayfish hear but little, if at all. The 
earthworm has a chemical sense ana- 
logous to the sense of taste and smell 
in the human family; the ants detect 
various kinds of odor with the several 
joints of their antenne, and Jennings 
has shown that the naked bit of pro- 
toplasm called amoeba reacts to all 
classes of stimuli to which higher ani- 
mals react. But what we know is small 
in view of the great unproved riches of 
animal sensations that lie before us. 
In the field of learning the first and 
most important result of the critical 
and experimental work on the higher 
animals was to reveal the general pov- 
erty of these animals in higher intel- 
lectual processes. Cats, dogs, chick- 
ens, and monkeys do not reason out 
things, they do not learn by being put 
through acts, nor do they learn to the 
extent it is generally supposed they do 
by imitation. They learn new acts by 
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accidentally happening upon modes of 
behavior that bring them pleasurable 
experiences. The pleasure of these 
accidental happenings stamps in an 
association between a sense-impression 
and the successful act, and thus the act 
tends to be repeated. This explana- 
tion calls for no ideas, no memories, no 
images even, apart from immediate 
sense-impressions. This explanation 
demands, of course, that the animal be 
endowed with the tendency to make 
movements of various sorts, the most 
stereotyped ones of which may be 
called instincts. Successive experimen- 
tation has shown that this form of 
learning is widespread. White rats, 
rhesus monkeys, crayfish, sparrows, 
and raccoons, all modify their inherited 
tendencies to action in the same way. 

That the experimentalists, in the 
enthusiasm of their new discoveries, 
swept away too much of the popular 
faith in the mental powers of animals 
is evidenced by more recent studies on 
cats, monkeys, and raccoons. Imita- 
tion, and imitation of anadvanced type, 
does play some part in the learning of 
cats and monkeys. It is the writer’s 
opinion that further refinement of ex- 
perimental procedure and a more com- 
prehensive study of individual species 
will be decidedly to the animals’ ad- 
vantage. First attempts at experimen- 
tation were crude, and the animals’ 
reputation for intelligence suffered. 
One cannot set problems for animal- 
learning that will adequately lay bare 
the animal’s possibilities without an 
extended analytic study of the free 
movements of the animal in question. 
That many of the conditions of early 
experimentation fell short in one or 
another respect is no more than was to 
be expected in the first incursions into 
a new field. A juster appreciation of 
animal intelligence is bound to come 
when laboratory men have had the 
time and insight to invent tests that 
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will more adequately unravel the in- 
tricacies of animal behavior. It is the 
spirit, however, of current investiga- 
tion to proceed with extreme caution, 
to allow to the animal mind no attribu- 
tion of intelligence, the possession of 
which has not been demonstrated by 
rigidly-controlled experimentation. No 
present-day laboratory man will ever 
give credence to the once common ab- 
surdities of mere observation. 

In the field of learning there has 
been an interesting though indirect 
confirmation of the continuity of the 
Darwinian hypothesis of mental life 
throughout the animal scale up to and 
including man. The impassable gulf 
between man and the beasts is an illu- 
sion, as Darwin thought it was. The 
confirmation of the doctrine, however, 
has not come about by demonstrating 
the presence in animals of clear-cut in- 
tellectual processes, but by showing 
that the sort of learning that does hold 
in animals is the very root of all that 
is developed in the mind of man. The 
lowest man, of course, rises above the 
highest animal in many ways, but the 
highest man has as the central core of 
all his mental and bodily life the fund 
of habits that he first learned in the 
trial-and-error fashion of the world 
below him. The modern psychology 
of human thinking gives no encourage- 
ment to the older belief that a man’s 
thinking processes go on after the 
fashion of Aristotelian syllogisms. The 
normal man is not gifted with any such 
clear-cut manipulations as was at one 
time supposed. His mind is a more or 
less confused mass of sensations of 
sight, memories of sound, imagined 
odors, perceived forms, impulses to 
move, frights, hopes, tastes of food, 
feelings of objects without and bodily 
changes within, pleasures and pains, 
hereditary tendencies to action, and 
the images of longed-for goods, the 
whole mass moving restlessly in the 
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individual’s effort to live well in the 
midst of a changing environment; mov- 
ing now slowly against stubborn dif- 
ficulties, and now shooting forward 
with electric rapidity; moving now all 
together, as a mass, and now the 
larger part lying inhibited, while a 
fraction shoots off at the prompting of 
temporary attention; nothing in it cer- 
tain but its imprisonment within the 
walls of sense, and its slavish conform- 
ity to habit; all its entrance into undis- 
covered country, which alone deserves 
the right to be called thinking, deter- 
mined by its past history and its pre- 
sent interest, foredoomed to ceaseless 
activity by the imperative demands 
of breathing, of eating, of thinking, of 
loving, of hoping. The pure thought 
of the older metaphysical psychology 
is not the sort of thing that modern 
research brings to light. The concrete 
thinking of our work-a-day mind is 
something less pure, a little less ether- 
eal, something more nearly akin to 
the animal from which we sprang. The 
same story repeats itself in every level 
of the race, —many trials, many errors, 
and possibly one happy accidental suc- 
cess, which, becoming stamped in by 
the pleasure of the result, constitutes 
learning. 

I am aware that the reader is ready 
to ask the value of all this anxious 
work, for the experimental study of 
animal behavior is now a serious enter- 
prise calling for the devotion of trained 
men and the expenditure of large sums 
of money. If the movement will suc- 
cessfully cope with the problems be- 
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fore it, there will be three rewards, 
any one of which is a sufficient just- 
ification. 

First of all, there is the satisfaction of 
the great human instinct of curiosity. 
It is this instinct that makes the nature- 
lover observe the facts of the world 
about him. It is this that has brought 
all our pure science into being, and in 
this body of science the study of ani- 
mal behavior seeks to find a place. 

Secondly, if this study fulfills ade- 
quately the motives that brought it 
into being, it will reflect valuable know- 
ledge on both biology and psychology. 
The results already attained justify the 
devotion which the study has received, 
and the further scientific conquest of 
the field is bound to repay the older 
sciences for their labor. 

Finally, it is the hope of at least cer- 
tain investigators that the new science 
may do something toward putting edu- 
cation on a scientific foundation. It 
cannot, of course, perform the whole 
task, but if with our animals we can 
work out the laws of the modification 
of behavior in living organisms, that is, 
discover their methods of learning, 
there is no doubt that we shall con- 
tribute thereby to the fields of school- 
organization and_school-instruction. 
Just as the bacteriologist and the 
pharmacologist work out their facts by 
experimenting on animals and then 
apply the results to the care and the 
cure of the human body, so the animal 
psychologist may in the future be- 
come a most important ally of the 
educator. 
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Mrs. O’Betrne, veiling her blue, 
Irish eyes beneath her dark lashes, and 
nervously adjusting the back of her belt, 
made her way up to the top of the room 
and waited in suitable embarrassment 
for the customary applause to subside. 
At her elbow the wicked club secre- 
tary whispered, ‘If you’ve forgot your 
speech, I’ve it copied down twice’t 
over in the minutes already, from last 
year and the year before that.’ 

The blue eyes flashed a smile. ‘Just 
for your impudence, Mary Flanagan, 
watch me now while I shock you with 
a bran new one,’ murmured Mrs. 
O’Beirne; and then the clapping came 
to an end and she raised her eyes, with 
the laugh still in them, and spoke out. 
She had a proud little lift to her head, 
had Mrs. O’Beirne. 

“Mrs. President, and the other ladies 
of the Mothers’ Club, this is three times 
now that you’ve given me the honor 
of thanking you for electing me to be 
the treasurer of the Mothers’ Club, and 
I don’t know how to say nothing dif- 
ferent this time from what I said the 
first time, and that is, Thank you! I’m 
just as grateful as ever I was, for this 
great honor you have devolved upon 
me, but my words is just as scarce. 
And one thing which I did not expect, 
and that was to have the vote unani- 
mous and standing up. I was not look- 
ing for it at all.’ 

There was a light volley of appreci- 
ative applause. The secretary, busily 
scribbling, whispered, ‘Go slow!’ 

“And now,’ continued the treasurer, 
‘there is more ways of saying thank you 
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than words, and I wish I could say 
it in figures, too. I’d like to be able to 
say I was going to keep the accounts 
for the club better this year than I ever 
kept them before. But that’s one thing 
about accounts, that if they are kept 
square they can’t be kept squarer.’ 

“And you sure do keep ’em square,’ 
cried an adulatory voice. 

‘So the only thing I can think of for 
to show you how much obliged I am to 
you’ — here the speaker paused and 
surveyed quizzically the rows of Ameri- 
can-Irish, middle-aged countenances 
— ‘is to tell you a way I’ve thought of 
to get rid of the surplus in the treasury, 
and something over besides.’ 

There was an uproarious shout of 
laughter from the club, and Mrs. 
O’Beirne’s wide mouth twitched sym- 
pathetically. Then, she straightened 
her shoulders, pressed her elbows 
against the sides of her waist, inter- 
locked her fingers, and became sudden- 
ly and commandingly serious. 

At once the audience settled into 
attention. 

‘Ladies of the Mothers’ Club, it is 
time we done something as a club to 
show our gratitude to Miss Marshall 
and the Settlement for all they do for 
us. 

A smile of inspiration and enthusi- 
asm dawned in the eyes of the mothers. 
Mrs. O’Beirne’s voice softened to a 
reminiscent tone. 

‘It’s ten years this spring that Miss 
Marshall come to me. It was the day 
after I buried my Jimmie, and I was 
sortin’ over his little clothes and fold- 
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in’ them away. And Miss Marshall, 
she had come to call, the way she al- 
ways does when there’s anybody in 
the neighborhood needs a friend. And 
she says to me, ‘‘ Mrs. O’Beirne,”’ she 
says, ““I want you to help me to start 
a Mothers’ Club.’’ — She never fails 
to say the comforting word, does Miss 
Marshall. And me that had n’t any 
children! God bless her!’ 

The secretary and two or three other 
women wiped their eyes. 

‘So that was the way it begun,’ re- 
sumed Mrs. O’Beirne, in firmer tones. 
“There was twenty of us the first meet- 
ing, and I was the youngest of the lot, 
which I am to-day if it was n’t for Mary 
Flanagan, but she’s an old maid and 
don’t count.’ 

The wet-eyed mothers laughed, and 
Mary Flanagan blew her nose and 
ejaculated, ‘Get along with you!’ 

‘Miss Marshall was president them 
years, till she’d learned us parliament- 
ary rules and got so busy with the 
Settlement growing on her hands. And 
old Mrs. Brady, God rest her soul, was 
treasurer, and the dues was ten cents 
a month. To-day the membership’s 
doubled, and the dues, and we belong 
to the Federation. We’ve got eighty- 
five dollars in the treasury this minute 
from the Fancy sale, and at the end of 
this meetin’ when the members what 
owes has paid up their back dues, we’ll 
have fifteen dollars more. And yes- 
terday, when I was fitting Miss Mar- 
shall for her shirt-waists, she says to 
me, real mournful-like, ““Oh, Mrs. 
O’Beirne, whatever are we goin’ to do 
with the work?” she says. “So many 
things to do and so little money to do 
with, and all these new people comin’ 
into the neighborhood that we’d ought 
to get hold of. Have you noticed how 
many Greeks there is comin’ in?”’ she 
says. “And have I,” says I, “the 
dirty, peddlin’ thieves!” I says. And 
Miss Marshall laughed at me, and she 
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says, “Oh, Mrs. O’Beirne, and is that 
all of the Settlement spirit you’ve got 
off me all these years, — and you and 
me such friends?”’ And then she stood 
there thinkin’. And my head was that 
bowed with shame, did n’t I cut the 
left shoulder of her shirt-waist all 
crooked, and spoiled the whole half of 
the front for her. But she has the 
heavenly disposition, Miss Marshall 
has.’ 

Here Mrs. O’Beirne looked at the 
secretary with an expression at once 
rueful and amused. 

‘That last about theshirt-waist don’t 
belong to the speech, Mary Flanagan,’ 
she remarked, ‘so you need n’t to be 
takin’ it down. What I want to say is, 
there’s a large empty room on the first 
floor of Number 60, and there’s some 
one agreed to pay the rent, but it’s the 
money for the furnishing that Miss 
Marshal has n’t got.’ 

Mrs. O’Beirne paused. 

‘And what would the room be for?’ 
asked a round-faced mother. 
‘Why, for the Greeks! 

would it be for?’ 

“The Greeks!’ muttered half a dozen 
voices; and gloom crept into the up- 
turned eyes of the club. 

Mrs. O’ Beirne observed this shadow 
of opposition calmly. 

“Well, what have you got against 
the Greeks?’ she asked. 

‘They ’re foreigners,’ croakeda stout, 
red-faced woman. 

‘There’s Mrs. Grady, sittin’ next 
to you, Mrs. MacAlarney, she’s a for- 
eigner. She was born in the Old Coun- 
try, and so was Mrs. Halloran, three 
seats behind, and Mrs. Mahoney; and 
they’re proud of it, and so are we.’ 

Some of the mothers laughed, others 
looked perplexed. 

‘There ’s a difference in foreigners,’ 
asserted a wiry little woman. ‘Them 
Greeks don’t talk English.’ 

‘If you’ll just look inside a gram- 
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mar, Mrs. Barlow, you'll find that you 
and me don’t talk English neither.’ 

More members laughed; buta gaunt, 
black-eyed woman rose and cried out 
angrily, ‘What’s the use of us try- 
ing to out-talk you, Mrs. O’Beirne, 
but you know what we mean. They’re 
a low, dirty lot. They ain’t civilized, 
and I don’t want nothing to do with 
them. I told my Josie if ever I caught 
her playin’ in the street with them I’d 
break her neck.’ 

A number of the mothers, mortified 
by the vehemence of the speaker, 
lowered their eyes and moved uneasily 
in their chairs; but several nodded in 
violent accord. 

‘I'll hold with Mrs. Casey,’ said 
one of these. ‘Some people is lower 
than others, — the Chinese is about 
the lowest, but the Greeks is pretty 
low.” 

‘If there’s any ladies here have been 
comin’ to Miss Marshall’s Travel 
Class,’ interrupted Mrs. O’Beirne, 


‘theyll stand by me when I say that 


that’s a mistake. The Greeks was art- 
ists and play-writers and poets; they 
were a civil-i-zation before you and me 
and America was thought of. I don’t 
want to out-talk nobody. I’m not say- 
ing I’d choose Greeks, nor Roosians, 
nor Italians, for neighbors, if I had my 
way. But they’re here. Ladies of the 
Mothers’ Club, this is our chance for 
a share in this great work that’s been 
going on in our midst for ten years. 
Where would the Mothers’ Club be, 
I’llask you; if it didn’t havethisroom? 
There could n’t no forty-five ladies 
squeeze into my tenement, that’s sure! 
Nor into Mary Flanagan’s, nor Presi- 
dent Murphy’s. And now, why can’t 
we pass it on, and give the new people 
a chance?’ 

Contrite submissiveness emanated 
from the majority of the mothers, but 
a defiant voice at the back of the room 
demanded, — 
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‘Did Miss Marshall ask you to ask 
the club for the money?’ 

‘Shame! Shame!’ murmured two or 
three mothers. 

Mrs. O’Beirne fixed the speaker with 
a shocked, reproachful eye. 

“She did not, Mrs. Morrison. I thank 
God I have two or three ideas of my 
own.” 

Then her voice deepened to plead- 
ing: ‘Ah, it isn’t me that ought to be 
putting it into your heads to give this 
money. It’s you that had ought to 
think of it for yourselves, — you that 
have children that ’II live to bless this 
house. Nor we ain’t the only mothers, 
nor ours ain’t the only children. I 
have more time to think of them others’ 
children than you have. You’re right, 
they’re ignorant foreigners; but if we 
don’t try to make Americans out of 
them, then we’re no better than for- 
eigners ourselves, I say — and good- 
bye, America!’ 

Her adherents, now the greater part 
of the audience, applauded vigorously. 

“There'll be one hundred dollars in 
the treasury,’ she reiterated. ‘What 
will we do with it?’ 

The wiry little woman bounced to 
her feet. ‘Ill move that we give it to 
Miss Marshall to buy furniture.’ 

‘ITsecond themotion,’ said Mrs. Mor- 
rison, haughty but contrite. 

‘I knew you would,’ Mrs. O’Beirne 
called out. ‘I’m coming back there in 
a minute to kiss and make up.’ 

And in a few moments it had been 
arranged that the money should be pre- 
sented to Miss Marshall, by the treas- 
urer, at the next meeting. 

Mrs. Morrison, Mary Flanagan, and 
two or three other women who lived 
near Mrs. O’Beirne, walked with her 
down the street, craning their necks 
and jostling one another to watch her 
as she talked. The naive and innocent 
pleasure which she took in her own 
personality and achievement expressed 
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itself in her buoyant step, the brillian- 
cy of her eyes, the happy excitement 
in her voice. 

‘She kind of chokes me when I look 
at her,’ whispered one of the women. 
‘My heart beats like as if I’d been 
runnin’.’ 

‘She’s a grand woman!’ declared 
Mary Flanagan, in a low, emphatic 
voice. 

‘I should think you’d be afraid to 
keep all that money by you, Mrs. 
O’Beirne,’ Mrs. Morrison was saying. 
‘If it was me I’d be that uneasy I 
could n’t sleep nights.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve had more than this to one 
time,’ said the treasurer carelessly. 
‘O’Beirne keeps a bit of something for 
a rainy day in a tin box, and there’s a 
lock to it. Nobody would touch it but 
him, — and I’ll bank on O’Beirne.’ 

“You’re the fortunate woman to have 
such a good man!’ said Mrs. Morrison; 
adding hastily, ‘Not that I’m sayin’ 
anything against Morrison. I’d not 


ask a bigger heart than his; but it’s just 


not in him to save.’ 

There was a brief, embarrassed si- 
lence, for Mr. Morrison’s faults and vir- 
tues were well known to his neighbors. 

“Will you look at the crowd by your 
door, Mrs.O’Beirne!’ cried Mary Flan- 
agan, to change the subject. ‘Is there 
anybody sick, do you know?’ 

‘Mrs. Dugan’s Mamie was took to 
the hospital for her hip disease last 
week,’ said Mrs. O’Beirne. ‘Herecomes 
Johnnie Dugan’lI tell us.’ 

And Johnnie did. 

‘Oh, Mrs. O’Beirne,’ he shouted, 
‘Mr. O’Beirne’s sick, and they had to 
carry him upstairs.’ 

Mrs. O’Beirne’s eyes widened; she be- 
gan torun. The other women followed, 
but as she reached her door she turned 
and said, ‘Good-bye,’ and they knew 
themselves dismissed. 

‘What do yousay?’ questioned Mary 
Flanagan. ‘He would n’t be —?’ 
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‘Oh, not Barney O’Beirne,’ declared 
Mrs. Morrison. “Henever takesa drop. 
What I was thinkin’ was one of them 
heavy trunks might have fell on him, 
or he might have strained _hisself. 
They’re cruel careless the way they 
sling the baggage about.’ 

‘His face was a kind of blue color, 
like them California plums,’ volun- 
teered a little girl. 

The women stared, horrified, and 
moved slowly away. 


Upstairs Mrs. O’Beirne was kneel- 
ing beside the bed. An embarrassed 
fellow workman of Mr. O’Beirne’s laid 
a little bottle on the pillow and tip- 
toed out of the room. 

Mrs. O’Beirne stared at the label, 
amyl nitrate. The strange name filled 
her with dismay. 

“How long have you been taking 
this, Barney?’ she asked, reaching for 
the bottle. 

‘Oh, not so long.’ 

“What are they for, — your stum- 
mick? You never told me.’ 

‘No, — not my stummick.’ 

She sat down on the bed and stroked 
his hand. 

“What’s it you’ve been keepin’ from 
me?’ 

‘IT thought I done it for the best,’ he 
pleaded. ‘I did n’t believe the doctor 
knew; and what was the use of you 
bein’ frightened for nothin’?’ 

‘I know, — I know,’ she whispered. 
“You never done nothin’ that you 
did n’t mean it kind, Barney, — never. 
But oh, my dear!’ 

She kissed him on the forehead. 

‘It must be your lungs then, that 
makes you breathe so short?’ she ob- 
served presently. 

“No, — my heart.’ 

“When did you go to see the doc- 
tor?’ 

He lay looking toward the window 
for a few moments; then, without 
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moving his eyes, he began to speak in 
a slow, careful voice. 

‘I been gettin’ tireder and tireder 
the last year, but I thought it was no 
more than natural; everybody that 
works faithful gets tired. And then one 
day I had a funny spell. It was the 
end of last summer, and I thought it 
was the heat. But in October come 
another, — time of one of them con- 
ventions when there was an extra rush 
of baggage, — and then I begun to be 
a little worried.’ 

‘Did n’t you feel no pains?’ 

‘Oh, yes, — off and on! But they 
might’ve been rheumatism.’ 

His wife sighed, and a deprecatory 
note crept into his voice. 

‘I did go toa doctorafter that, Nora. 
I been to more than half a dozen. The 
first was to the Dispensary; and I never 
took much stock in things I did n’t pay 
for. He was a young feller, and there 
was a lot of women and children wait- 
in’ their turn.’ 

The sick man was silent a few min- 


utes, breathing painfully, but pre- 
sently began again in the same slow 
voice: ‘I did n’t think he knew what 
he was talkin’ about,—but I thought 
it might be safer to get my life insured. 
But the Insurance Company would n’t 


take me. Their doctor was a fat old 
party, —shorter-breathed than me, — 
and he says, “I could n’t conscien- 
tiously recommend you, — not with 
that heart.’’ And then I got mad and 
told him I always knew insurance was 
a fake, and the papers was full of 
their rascality anyway.’ 

Mrs. O’Beirne gave a little choking 
laugh, and leaned down and kissed her 
husband. 

‘He laughed at me, too; and he says, 
‘Here, if you don’t believe me, go to 
this man, — he makes a specialty of 
your complaint.”” And he wrote the 
name on a card. And that third feller 
was a hummer. Sure I thought I was 
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to confession. He begun with me before 
I was born, — and wrote it all down 
ina book. He listened behind my back, 
—and he used instruments on me, — 
and he took the height and the weight 
and the width of me, and measured me 
acrost my chest and under my arms, — 
till I asked him if there was a suit of 
clothes thrown in with the treatment.’ 

Mrs. O’Beirne gave another little 
laugh, and a little sob. ‘Oh, Barney, 
Barney darlin’, don’t you, don’t you, 
when my heart is breakin’!’ 

His great hand tightened on hers, 
and when he spoke again the whims- 
ical, playful note was gone from his 
weary voice. 

“When he told me I was a sick man, 
I stood out against him. I says, 
“What are you givin’ me?” I says. 
‘Look at the healthy color of me, and 
I’m the biggest man in the baggage- 
room. If there’s an extra size trunk to 
handle, they’ll always turn it over to 
me.” And he says to me, ‘“‘That’s 
what ’s the matter with you,— you’re 
too big,” he says. “Your heart has 
to work too hard to keep up with 
you, and then you go and lift trunks. 
I wonder it did n’t happen five years 
ago. And your color is not healthy,” 
he says. ““Then am I to give up sling- 
in’ baggage?”’ Iasked him. “ Will that 
cure me?”’ — He wasa good man, that 
doctor. He looked me square in the 
eye and held out his hand and gripped 
mine, and he says, “‘There is no cure, 
Mr. O’Beirne.”’’ 

His wife flung up her arms with a 
cry,and began to pace the room, wring- 
ing her hands together. The sick man’s 
eyes followed her, his breast heaving 
rapidly. ‘Maybe you better give me 
them drops,’ he said. ‘This spell don’t 
stop off.’ 

She uncorked the bottle and turned 
out some of its contents into the palm 
of her hand. 


‘Why,’ she exclaimed, ‘they’re 
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beads! You never are eatin’ glass 
beads, Barney? They’re deadly!’ 

“No, — you hold it under my nose. 
— Break it!’ 

She watched him inhale the con- 
tents of the capsule through its little 
silk top, and her awe and her trouble 
increased. 

“Tell me the doctor’s name, Barney. 
I’m goin’ to send for him.’ 

‘Oh, I ain’t been near that one since. 
This is his medicine, but where was 
the use of goin’ again? A man’s wife, 
to the baggage-room, had been cured of 
something by a Christian Scientist, 
a woman doctor, so I thought I’d 
take a chance with her. She give me 
absent treatment, but one night I had 
a spell right here in bed, — and I was 
scared for fear you’d wake. So I told 
her she need n’t try it on me any 
more. Then I see a mesmerist’s sign 
in a window. There did n’t seem to be 
no harm in having a try at all them 
things, if it was hopeless, you know. 
The last one was an osteopath.’ He 
glanced at his wife almost timidly and 
added, lowering his eyes, ‘Him and 
the Christian Scientist was the most 
expensive of all.’ 

Mrs. O’Beirne was sitting on the 
bed, her face buried in her hands. ‘Oh, 
what would the expense matter if only 
you was cured!’ she cried. 

‘That was the way I thought,’ he 
answered in a tone of relief. But the 
anxiety had crept back again with his 
next words: ‘That was the way I 
thought, — but now — there’s nothin’ 
left to bury me.’ 

Mrs. O’Beirne’s hands came down 
slowly from her tear-stained face. ‘You 
mean, — it’s took all the savings?’ 

‘I done the best I could! I done the 
best I could!’ he gasped, stretching his 
hands out toward her, along the cover- 
let. 

‘Oh, my dear, don’t I know that?’ 
she whispered, putting her arms about 
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him. ‘But there was almost enough to 
bury both of us!’ 

“There was the drops,’ he explained. 
‘And the Scientist give me four treat- 
ments, — and the osteopath —’ 

‘Never you mind, darlin’,’ pleaded 
his wife. ‘It was your money, you’da 
right to do what you done.’ 

“The regular heart doctor didn’t 
want to take nothing, but I told him 
I was n’t livin’ off of charity. I knew 
how proud you was, Nora!’ 

“Yes, darlin’, you done just right.’ 

“What’ll we do about the buryin’?’ 
he whispered. ‘What’ll we do? that’s 
the thought that’s stayed with me day 
and night, day and night, since a week 
ago yesterday, when I took out the 
last dollar bill,—and they’ve kept 
a-comin’ more frequent.’ 

“You’re not goin’ to die! You’re not 
goin’ to die!’ she cried. 

‘It don’t seem true that I’m to be 
buried on charity,’ he said gloomily. 
‘Me that never left off workin’ a single 
day.’ 

‘If only you had, Barney! Oh, if 
only you had! I’d’ve worked my fin- 
gers to the bone to keep you!’ 

‘I think I see myself, layin’ down 
on you,’ he answered with a faint at- 
tempt at scorn; and after a little while, 
wistfully, ‘Couldn’t you think of some 
way we could get the money, Nora, 
— you was always that clever?’ 

‘Maybe I will, dearie!’ she comfort- 
ed him. 

‘To think that at the last I’d be a 
disgrace to you, Nora,’ he brooded, — 
‘and all the neighbors thinkin’ us so 
well off!— Me that never drunk a 
drop, — nor owed a cent. — To think 
we'd be caught this way. — You 
could n’t pawn the furniture, — every- 
body’d know. — It ain’t been out of 
my mind an hour these eight days. — 
“Poor Nora!” I says to myself, — 
“come to this!”’’ 

‘For the love of Mary, Barney, 
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hush!’ moaned Mrs. O’Beirne. ‘Hush, 
darlin’, — till I think!’ 

The twilight came, and the darkness. 
Nora lit the lamp and set it in a corner 
of the room. 

‘I’m goin’ for that doctor on the 
avenue, she said, after she had given 
him a second capsule. ‘I can’t see that 
these things helps.’ 

‘Maybe the undertaker would trust 
you, Nora. Wasn’t you telling me 
that book-keeper in Haley’s Fish Mar- 
ket is goin’ to be married? Maybe you 
could get her place. You'll put by 
fast when you’ve only yourself.’ 

Her answer was a cry of agony. 

‘No, —I don’t believe he would 
trust you, though,’ continued her hus- 
band hopelessly. ‘I mind how hard 
he was when Morrison’s baby died. I 
helped Morrison, — but it don’t cost 
much for a baby.’ 

‘I’m goin’ out just for a minute, 
Barney.’ 

But the sick man was absorbed in 
his own thoughts; the faint gasping 
voice went on: ‘What’ll we do if 
there ain’t carriages enough for the 
Mothers’ Club, Nora? If it was men 
they might pay for their own seats. 
That’s what I been thinking, — them 
women. We’d always said we’d pay 
for the Club’s carriages. She’ll be dis- 
graced before all them women, — my 
Nora, that’s cleverer than all the 
whole lot of them put together.’ 

Mrs. O’Beirne hurried out of the 
room and shut the door. In the hall- 
way she met Mrs. Dugan and the other 
neighbors, hovering at the top of the 
staircase. One of them went for the 
doctor, another for the priest. 

“He may last an hour or two, he may 
go any minute,’ the doctor said. 

The priest performed his offices with 
perfunctory simplicity, and hurried 
away toanother bedside. Mrs. O’Beirne 
locked the door against her kindly, 
inquisitive friends, and bent over her 
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husband’s bed. His eyes sought hers, 
appealingly, helplessly. His voice was 
gone, but the lips moved. ‘The bury- 
in’?’ they said. 

The tears were streaming down her 
cheeks. She lifted his great rough 
hands and pressed them against her 
quivering lips. 

‘I’m going to undress me now, dar- 
lin’ — and then I’ll come and set by 
you.’ 

She took off her belt, unhooked her 
skirt, and unbuttoned her flannel shirt- 
waist. Something fell on the floor with 
a thud. It was the purse containing 
the club-money. 

Mrs. O’Beirne looked down at it. 
Then she stooped and picked it up 
slowly, and stood looking at it. Quite 
silently she stood, a tensely thinking 
look on her face; then, on a sudden, 
she gave a loud, joyful cry and ran to 
the bed. 

‘Barney, Barney!—I’ve found a 
way, darlin’ — it’s all right, darlin’! 
You need n’t to worry no more!’ 

A faint echo of her own cry burst 
from Barney’s lips; his eyes gave one 
flash of love and joy; then a dreadful 
spasm shook him, his hands clutched 
his throat, — and he died. 


There were carriages enough for the 
Mothers’ Club. 

Mary Flanagan rode with the widow 
and got out at the widow’s door. 

‘It’s been a beautiful funeral, my 


dear,’ she said. ‘All the members is 
talking about your lovely taste in the 
casket, so severe and quiet.’ 

She kissed Mrs. O’Beirne and con- 
tinued anxiously, ‘You'll be coming 
to the meeting this week? Some of 
them was afraid you would n’t want 
to make the presentation speech, being 
in mourning. But it’s not like it was a 
party; philanthropy’s different. If you 
don’t do it the President’ll have to, 
— and — she’s a good woman, is Mrs. 
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Murphy — an awful kind woman — 
but you come and make the speech, 
dearie! You look just sweet in black!’ 

‘This week!’ said Mrs. O’Beirne, and 
there was a strange, awakened, startled 
look in her eyes. 

‘They’re afraid Miss Marshall will 
get it from somewhere else if they 
don’t give it quick. They’re so pleased 
with themselves about giving the 
money now, you’d think it was them 
as thought of it in the first place.’ 

‘This week!’ repeated Mrs. O’ Beirne. 

“It’s four days yet. It’ll take your 
mind off your grief, dear. You will, 
won’t you?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, — I don’t know!’ 
said Mrs. O’Beirne wildly, and ran 
into the house. 

‘She will, all right!’ observed Mary 
Flanagan. ‘She would n’t never let 
nobody else make that speech.’ 

And Mrs. O’Beirne was standing in 
the middle of the tenement kitchen, 
saying over and over, ‘Oh, my God! 
what’ll I do?’ 

A half hour she stood, with her new 
widow’s bonnet and veil still on her 
head, saying those words at intervals 
and staring before her with terror- 
filled eyes. But at last her knees began 
to tremble and she staggered to a chair. 

‘It looks so different!’ she said in a 
low voice. ‘O God! How can I tell them 
women? I can’t! —I can’t!’ She got 
up and paced the floor of the kitchen. 
*‘O God! Whatever will I do!’ 

Two days after the funeral, Mrs. 
Dugan came to the Settlement and 
asked for Miss Marshall. 

‘I’ve come for you to see Mrs. 
O’Beirne,’ sheexplained. ‘It’s my opin- 
ion she’s going crazy with grief. Two 
nights now she’s walked the floor over 
my head; and she won’t let nobody 
inside the door; she’ll open it a crack 
and just stand there, looking at you 
wild-like, and before you know it she’ll 
lock it against you. But this morning 
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I calls to her if she would n’t like to 
have you come, and at first she did n’t 
say nothing, and then she says, “‘ Yes!” 
like it was a cork burst out of a bottle. 
So I did n’t stop but to throw on my 
shawl.’ 


The new lines in Mrs. O’Beirne’s 
haggard face indicated an experience 
more tragic than grief. 

“You are in trouble!’ exclaimed Miss 
Marshall, taking both her hands. 

‘I am that, — I am that!’ answered 
Mrs. O’Beirne. She drew away her 
hands and covered her face. ‘Terrible 
trouble!’ 

Miss Marshall guided her to a chair 
by the kitchen table, and drew up an- 
other chair for herself. 

‘There’s nobody but you can help 
me!’ moaned the poor woman, her face 
still buried in her hands, her elbows 
on the table. ‘And you'll never have 
no more use for me when [ tell you.’ 

‘I can’t think of anything you 
could do that could keep us from being 
friends,’ said Miss Marshall. 

Mrs. O’Beirne lifted her face, clasped 
her hands tight together, and began to 
speak rapidly, her voice rising higher 
and higher. 

‘It was along of Barney being sick 
and spending all his savings on the doc- 
tors; and there was nothing left for the 
funeral, and he never told me till the 
night he died. And him laying there 
on his dying bed, gasping for breath. 
“To think that at the last I’d bea dis- 
grace to you, Nora,” he says, “me 
that never drunk a drop! Could n’t 
you think of some way we could get 
the money?” he says. Oh, it would 
have broke your heart to hear him! 
And the Mothers’ Club purse fell out 
of my dress, and it was like a miracle. 
And now I’ve got to give back that 
money day after to-morrow, —do you 
hear me?—day after to-morrow!’ 
Her voice rose to a scream at the last 
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words. She clasped her hands over her 
mouth and looked at Miss Marshall 
with fierce, impelling eyes. 

‘You mean,’ said Miss Marshall 
slowly, ‘that you took the money of 
the Mothers’ Club?’ 

‘I mean I borrowed it!’ cried Mrs. 
O’Beirne. ‘There it was in my hand! 
It was like it was give to me to use. 
And he died happy, Barney did. Oh, 
it was worth it!’ 

‘No!’ said Miss Marshall. 

‘And why wasn’t it?’ demanded 
Mrs. O’Beirne; but her eyes fell. 
‘Nothing seemed to matter but that 
Barney and me shouldn’t be dis- 
graced by a charity burial,’ she sobbed. 
‘How can you know the way we feel 
about these things? And we’ve always 
held our heads so high in the neighbor- 
hood. Oh, you could n’t understand 
what it meant!’ 

‘But you say you borrowed the 
money, — you must have thought the 
club would be willing to lend it. Why 
did n’t you tell them you wanted it?’ 

‘And have all them women know?’ 
the widow cried. 

An embarrassed silence fell. 

‘How much was it?’ 

“One hundred dollars.’ 

An exclamation of surprise escaped 
Miss Marshall. 

“You could n’t get up a decent fu- 
neral for less,’ declared Mrs. O’Beirne, 
— ‘not with all them carriages.’ 

‘And why must you hand it in day 
after to-morrow?’ 

‘Because they’re a set of fools over 
a plan, and it was me that put it into 
their heads; and that was one reason I 
did n’t mind using the money. They’d 
never have thought of that other way 
of using it without I had n’t persuaded 
them. It seemed more mine than theirs, 
all the time, that money. Have n’t 
I had the handling of it three years? 
And whenever we’d spend any, it was 
me that said how we’d spend it. I tell 
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you there did n’t seem nothing wrong 
at all about me using it — then.’ 

“But there does now?’ 

Mrs. O’Beirne turned away her face, 
and sat motionless. When she spoke, 
her voice was harsh. ‘You think I’m 
a thief. But I borrowed that money.’ 

Again there was silence. Mrs. 
O’Beirne still sat with her face turned 
away. 

‘If you had been me, and Barney 
there dying, and nothing before him 
but pauper burial; if you had held 
your head high all your life, and never 
had nothing to do with charity, and 
respected the way Barney and me was, 
— maybe you would n’t have known 
the difference between borrowing and 
— and — just for a minute.’ 

‘That’s what I’ve been thinking,’ 
acknowledged Miss Marshall humbly. 
She put her arms about Mrs. O’Beirne, 
and the poor woman began to shake 
and sob. 

‘I would n’t have taken it without 
I meant to pay it back. You know I 
would n’t. It was only that everything 
seemed so easy to do when I held the 
money in my hand.’ 

“Why don’t you go to confession?’ 
suggested Miss Marshall. 

“It’s not my day till Saturday week, 
and there’s no good going before, 
Father Finney would n’t give me the 
money. It’s the money I’ve got to 
have, don’t you see? Oh, Miss Mar- 
shall, you would n’t leave me be dis- 
graced before all them women? Oh, 
God, I’ll die first!’ 

Miss Marshall thought of other cases 
of the misappropriation of funds, just 
then agitating the public mind. But 
she remembered why this woman had 
taken the money. Miss Marshall was 
trying very hard to keep her moral out- 
look clear. Pride, and not contrition, 
moved Mrs. O’Beirne to tears. Any 
one who betrayed a public trust should 
make public reparation. Nothing 
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could be worse for the character of a 
sinner than to excuse or condone or 
cover up his sin, on any grounds. 
‘But if I fail her now, will that be any 
more likely to quicken her to repent- 
ance? If she were my own sister 
after the flesh, [should never let her be 
disgraced before those other women.’ 

Aloud she said, ‘I’m not sure that 
I can get so much money so quickly. 
You know I’ve only a salary, myself. 
I’ll do my best, but there’s very little 
time.’ 

They stood up. In Mrs. O’Beirne’s 
face there was fear instead of relief. 
‘But you won’t never think the same 
of me again,’ she said with strange 

uiet. 

‘If I had had your temptation, I 
might have done just as you did,’ Miss 
Marshall answered soothingly. 

‘It’s not that; it’s not that!’ said 
Mrs. O’Beirne. Then her face began 
to work piteously. ‘God bless you, 
dear! God bless you!’ 

After she was left alone, she sat down 
in the rocking-chair, always with the 
same still face, the same thought- 
haunted eyes. Her hands lay idle in 
her lap. She did not rock to and fro. 
And thus she sat all the afternoon. 

As she was undressing for bed, she 
said aloud, ‘But I’m going to pay it 
back, —every cent.’ And presently, ‘I 
would tell them — then — I borrowed 
it.’ 

After the dawn came she slept. In 
the morning when she opened her eyes 
she said, ‘She won’t never think the 
same of me again.’ 

Late that afternoon Miss Marshall 
brought her the money. She looked at 
it and then at Miss Marshall. ‘You 
mean — you’re going to leave it with 
me?’ 

Tears sprang into Miss Marshall’s 
eyes. ‘Oh, my dear,’ she exclaimed, 
‘of course I am!’ 

‘But you can’t never think the same 
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of me again,’ said Mrs. O’Beirne. ‘You 
can’t!’ 

When she was alone she pressed her 
hands to her eyes and said, ‘I feel 
like she was dead.’ 

In the middle of the night she cried 
out aloud: ‘O God! Why can’t I tell 
them?’ 


Theré was a full attendance at the 
Mothers’ Club. Miss Marshall sat be- 
side the president. Mrs. O’Beirne 
came in late and, despite the frantic 
beckonings of Mary Flanagan, sat at 
the back of the room, her heavy 
veil over her face. In one hand she held 
the purse. Between the fingers of the 
other she nervously twisted a little piece 
of paper on which she had written: 
“The Mothers’ Club tenders to the Set- 
tlement asa slight testimonial of regard 
this money to furnish a club-room for 
our fellow neighbors, the Greeks, in 
token of our brotherly feelings on be- 
half of them, and our worthy desire to 
codperate with the Settlement to pre- 
serve a high tone to the neighborhood.’ 

After the roll and the minutes, 
there was offered and adopted a long 
and involved resolution of sympathy 
and affection for their beloved and 
honored treasurer in her present deep 
affliction. The president then cleared 
her throat, and declared that no one 
would disagree with her that this was 
the happiest day in the existence of the 
club, because it was beginning to live 
for other people. But she would leave 
the exposure of their good intentions 
to the person who had them first: 
‘Our devoted Treasurer, our eloquent 
Orator, our bereaved Fellow Member, 
Mrs. Nora O’Beirne.’ 

Mrs. O’Beirne, very erect, but witha 
curiously slow, groping step, walked up 
the aisle. At the president’s table she 
put back her veil and clumsily, because 
she also held the purse, unfolded the 
scrap of paper on which she had written 
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her speech. Her face was gaunt and 
white; there were deep circles under her 
heavy eyes, deep lines about her tragic- 
ally defiant mouth. She lifted her eyes 
to Miss Marshall, she opened her lips 
to speak, she looked at the purse held 
out in her hand, — and back to Miss 
Marshall; and then she began to laugh, 
—very loud, horribly loud, —a scream 
that ran into high sobbing and back 
again into laughter. The president, 
though no orator, now proved herself 
swift in action. Quick as thought she 
had lifted the glass water-pitcher from 
the table and dashed its contents full 
in Mrs. O’Beirne’s face. 

‘Holy Mother!’ shrieked Mary Flan- 
agan. ‘Look what you done to her new 
veil!’ 

The audience stood up; there was 
a hubbub of sound, above which rose 
the gurgling of Mrs. O’Beirne’s half- 
quenched hysterics. Miss Marshall, 
one arm around the widow, who had 
collapsed upon her shoulder, waved 
the mothers back to their seats with 
the other. 

“It was seeing how the Lord had got 
the laugh on the whole lot of us with 
that money, set me off,’ sobbed Mrs. 
O’Beirne, with face hidden. 

‘Come out with me, dear,’ whispered 
Miss Marshall. But Mrs. O’Beirne 
turned about and faced the audience, 
her eyes streaming with tears, her 
cheeks sodden and purple. 

‘I am a thief!’ she said. ‘And it’s 
only Miss Marshall’s goodness that I’m 
not in the lock-up, — where I belong.’ 

The Mothers’ Club thought she had 
gone crazy. 

‘Come away, dear,’ urged Miss Mar- 
shall; but Mrs. O’Beirne was past hear- 
ing anything now but the voice of her 
own conscience. She flung the purse 
from her. 

‘That ain’t the Club money!’ she 
cried. ‘That’s Miss Marshall’s money, 
she lent me so I need n’t to be put to 
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shame before the Club. It’s just her 
own money you’re giving back to her, 
that’s all. You thought you was going 
to furnish a club-room for the Greeks, 
but you’re not; you’ve paid for the 
funeral of Barney O’Beirne. I stole 
the money because I couldn’t bear 
that anybody should know Barney and 
me was too poor to pay the under- 
taker. And then, the coward I was, I 
could n’t face the Club. And I was that 
mad against all the world you’d have 
thought it was the world was the thief 
instead of me. And all the time I was 
telling Miss Marshall what I’d done, I 
would n’t see it was more than any 
other kind of borrowing, and I was 
cursing her in my heart because she 
could n’t know what it was to be as poor 
as we was, and she’d sure say I’d ought 
to tell what I’d done, and resign from 
the treasurership, and be put out of 
theClub. That’s what she’dsay, I says. 
And my heart was like a stone against 
her. But she did n’t say it. She never 
said one word of reproach to me. No! 
she says, “I’m not sure I can get so 
much money so quick,— but I’ll do 
my best. — If I had had your tempt- 
ation I might have did the same as 
you did,” she says. And I could feel 
the hardness of my heart begin to melt 
when she said them loving words. And 
I blew cold on it with my pride, because 
I was afraid of what I’d do if my heart - 
got soft. But it’s no use, — it’s no 
use, — for it’s been melting ever since, 
till now it’s just running water. I’ve 
lost my pride, — and I’ve lost my good 
name,’ — the agony in her words re- 
sounded through the room, —‘but God 
bless Miss Marshall!’ 

Again the tears gushed down her 
cheeks. ‘It’s done!’ she cried, wring- 
ing her hands together. ‘Take me 
away! Take me away!’ 

It was fully five minutes before the 
strident voice of Mary Flanagan could 
dominate the clamorous babel. 
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‘Here’s the money!’ she cried, shak- 
ing the purse in the excited faces be- 
fore her. ‘I say this is between Mrs. 
O’Beirne and Miss Marshall, — and 
none of our business. If Miss Marshall 
chooses to lend Mrs. O’Beirne one 
hundred dollars, —what’s that to us? 
Mrs. O’Beirne has made good to the 
Club, and that’s all the Club has a 
right to ask.’ 

“No, it is not all the Club has a right 
to ask,’ shouted the gaunt woman who 
had spoken with emphasis on a previous 
occasion. ‘Won’t she use it again? — 
that’swhat I want to know. And who’s 
to say Miss Marshall’ll always be will- 
ing to lend?’ 

‘Ah, poor thing!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Morrison. ‘A husband can’t die but 
once.’ 

‘I’ve known them to die three times,’ 
snapped the wiry woman. 

“Well, I'll say this, right now,’ said 
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Mary Flanagan. ‘If Mrs. O’Beirne is 
run out of this club I go out with her, 
and there’s others I know will follow.’ 

“Who’s talking about running her 
out,’ retorted the gaunt woman. ‘All 
I say is, I don’t pay another due if. 
she stays treasurer. My money comes 
too hard.’ 

‘I do think she’d ought to resign,’ 
observed the president timidly. 

“Well, I don’t!’ protested Mary 
Flanagan. ‘If Miss Marshall is willing 
to give her another chance we’d ought 
to be ashamed not to.’ 

A few heads nodded acquiescence, 
but the Club, as a whole, was sullen. 

‘How would it be if we was to let 
her stay treasurer, if Miss Marshall 
would keep the money for us?’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Morrison. 

A good many heads nodded this time; 
and the vote was carried. 

But Mrs. O’Beirne resigned. 


THE PERSISTENCE AND INTEGRITY OF PLOTS 


BY 


GoetuE told Schiller that Gozzi the 
Venetian had said that only thirty-six 
dramatic situations are possible. Schil- 
ler declared that he could think of but 
fourteen, and those of us who are most 
conversant with dramatic literature 
will find on curious consideration that 
even fourteen are difficult to compass. 
The preciousness, then, of these drama- 
tic situations, or essential plots, is pro- 
portioned to their fewness; for these 
plots may be supposed to cover the 
whole of life, and to serve as ground- 
plans for the human imagination. 


ELLEN 


DUVALL 


Strictly speaking, it is impossible, of 
course, to be original. Originality con- 
sists in perceiving the permanent be- 
hind the ephemeral, the old behind the 
new, in tracing the ever-living spring 
of human motive from its latest mod- 
ern faucet deep down and back to its 
hidden source in consciousness and will. 
These immemorial situations or plots 
or ground-plans, therefore, belong to 
the imagination proper, while the super- 
structure and ornamentation belong 
rather to the fancy. Some minds and 
some peoples are remarkably fertile in 
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fancy, and noticeably simple in plot; 
while others again are more complex in 
plot, and far less expressive and exube- 
rant in fancy. The Arabian Nights, for 
instance, —not the many-volumed and 
laborious anatomy of good Sir Richard, 
but the delight of our childhood, that 
black-clothed, eminently respectable 
octavo which, barring its title, was the 
very twin of Porteus’s Sermons, — The 
Arabian Nights, with all its fretwork 
of fancy, with such a richness and in- 
genuity of detail that the sense fairly 
aches in the tracing of it, has no more 
than three or four simple plots. While 
the Merchant of Venice, in its degree 
Shakespeare’s most varied play, has 
three distinct plots marvelously inter- 
woven: the friendship-plot, Antonio 
and Bassanio; the love-plot, Bassanio 
and Portia; and the thwarted-venge- 
ance plot, Portia and Shylock. 

The friendship-plot, with the Da- 
mon and Pythias story as its most fa- 
mous example, — the plot in which one 
friend sacrifices himself in some sort 


for the other, or does him some favor 
or service out of which all complica- 
tions spring, — commends itself to all. 
It is a friendship-plot that lies back of 
the noble story of Ruth and Naomi, 
in which the younger woman follows 


the fortunes of her mother-in-law 
with loving devotion. Probably the 
friendship-plot is the oldest of which 
we have any record in tale or history, 
and it antedates undoubtedly in time 
and interest the romantic love-plot, 
which comes nearer to being a devel- 
opment within historic times. Roman- 
tic love, as we now call it, was neither 
unknown nor unfelt in very early days, 
but it was used and regarded with such 
a difference as concerns life in general, 
that comparisons are difficult. Jacob 
and Rachel is a love-story with a gen- 
uine love-plot; and Euripides forestalls 
his own later and harsher judgment of 
women in the noble story of Alcestis 
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and her wifely sacrifice. Psycholog- 
ically, perhaps, the love-plot may be 
reckoned as the simplest, since it con- 
cerns the Eternal Two, always ina kind 
of Garden of which, for the time being, 
and to all intents and purposes, they 
are the sole occupants and lords. This 
primitive and simple love-plot has be- 
come in our day the most varied in 
superstructure and ornamentation of 
all plots, and universal in its interest 
and appeal ‘All men love a lover’ now, 
but they did not always so, for time 
was when love was not conceived of as 
it is now, when it was looked upon as 
rather more a part of man’s weakness 
than of his strength. 

Then there is the triangular love- 
plot, dear to ‘our sweet enemy France,’ 
as Sidney calls her, underlying so much 
of her delightful literature; an out- 
come, in some sort, of feudal times and 
customs and nice questions of lése 
majesté, a remainder and reminder of 
chivalry, and as lasting as Gothic arch 
or stained-glass window saint, present, 
present, and evermore present, from 
the Lais of Marie de France, down to 
the last fine novel of Henry Bordeaux, 
La Croisée des Chemins. Because of 
this triangular plot, perhaps, we are a 
little prone to use France as a reflector 
for our Anglo-Saxon virtue; but on its 
social side, the plot is indeed a survival 
of early days, when a woman had but 
little if any choice in the disposal of her 
hand, and when her heart as an inte- 
gral part of life was but little thought 
of, even when thus obliquely recog- 
nized though not lawfully represented. 
This great triangular plot or situation 
underlies the story of Arthur, Guine- 
vere, and Launcelot, and has been 
nobly treated in English verse. 

From homogeneity to heterogeneity, 
from the mass to the individual, and 
then consciously, through love and 
service, back again from the individual 
to the mass, — this would seem to be 
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the swing of life’s pendulum. And as 
showing the emergence of the individ- 
ual, the readjustment of relations, and 
the slow development of civilization, 
there is a plot a thousand years old 
and more, which might be called the 
quadrangular plot. It belongs to the 
north of Europe, not to the south; to 
the Norse and Teutonic families, not 
to the Latin branch. This quadrangu- 
lar plot is a curious interweaving of 
the friendship and the love-plots —for 
they here do not blend — and it repre- 
sents woman as both active and pass- 
ive, as both victim and avenger. It 
is as a necessary quantity in the equa- 
tion of life that woman here first comes 
forward, and that some dim sense of 
justice is shown with regard to her. In 
its oldest and crudest versions the story 
no longer fully appeals, and yet in a 
modified form it lasts down to our own 
, day, and appears, faint indeed and yet 
traceable, in Kennedy’s latest drama, 
The Winterfeast. It is as difficult a plot 
as any dramatist, whether he have 
talents or genius, can adventure upon, 
just because it has in a great measure 
lost this general appeal; nevertheless 
Ibsen, in the Vikings at Helgeland, has 
come finely off in a drama of distinct- 
ive power and beauty. 

In the Elder Eddas, those lays and 
fragments of lays which reveal the 
rock-ribbed, verdureless imagination of 
our Norse ancestors, there are four 
closely related lays, of Brynhild, Sigurd, 
Gunnar, and Gudrun. The stories 
cross and recross, here simple, there 
more involved; here misty, there clear- 
er and more definite, until the latent 
tragedy culminates in the overthrow 
and death of the chief two, if not of all 
concerned. In detail the stories differ; 
they are by no means self-consistent or 
sequential; sometimes they are almost 
contradictory as we catch the reflec- 
tion of the different minds and times 
that have worked upon them; but the 
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plot or ground-plan is evident and un- 
changing. A friendship-plot and a love- 
plot, essentially antagonistic from the 
first, doomed in the nature of things — 
that is, because of consciousness and 
will or character — to end tragically, 
— this is the ground plan. The story 
shows an invincible warrior, insensible 
to fear, wise of thought and word as he 
is daring in deed, who has for friend a 


_man of quieter mould, something of 


the poet or skald. The warrior rescues 
from a hapless fate a ‘hard-souled’ or 
proud maiden, a woman who may be 
taken but who cannot give herself, and 
in the rescue the love of each for the 
other is necessarily implicated. In the 
oldest lays supernatural and demi- 
urgic powers, sorcery and witchcraft, 
so dear to the Norse heart, come into 
play, and the lovers are parted. Here 
the story shifts and varies, and there 
are different versions; but in all a love- 
token, ring or bracelet, — fateful as 
Desdemona’s handkerchief, — is given 
by the hard-souled maiden to her res- 
cuer. After they are parted, more com- 
plications arise, sorcery again enters in, 
and the proud maiden finds herself 
married to the enamoured poet-friend 
who has worn for this purpose the war- 
rior’s guise; while the warrior, his mem- 
ory made blank by witchcraft, marries 
another. But the four mismated ones 
cannot escape each other, and sooner 
or later, the truth, through over-boast- 
ing, comes to light, with the fatal love- 
token as proof. It is the warrior and 
the hard-souled maiden who are by 
rights the Eternal Two, and their sor- 
cery-crossed destiny is to blame. The 
hard-souled one takes sure vengeance 
for the wrong done her, and her fury 
involves in ruin and ultimate death, 
not only the original four, but also 
many others. 

The Lays are naive and simple 
enough, the stories somewhat vague 
and misty, but the core of great drama- 
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tic possibilities lies in the character 
of the fire-ringed, hard-souled woman, 
and he would be but a poor drama- 
tic Sigurd or Siegfried who should not 
try again and again to set her free. 
For these fundamental plots, more a 
matter of intuition than of reason, are 
common property of the imagination, 
and he may take who sees. But let him 
beware how he takes, for it is always all 
or nothing. The plot must be held in- 
violate, though the superstructure and 
ornamentation may be altered at will. 

So Ibsen, in the Vikings at Helgeland, 
holds rigidly to the dramatic situation, 
while greatly modifying the story in 
order to bring it well within modern 
sympathy, possibility, and taste. Sor- 
cery and the supernatural are discard- 
ed, and bya skillful blending of charac- 
ter and circumstance are wrought the 
deeds which will make or mar. Sigurd 
the warrior and Gunnar the skald, with 
their deep and true friendship, remain 
unchanged, while the hard-souled Bryn- 
hild is called Hiordis, and for the vin- 
dictive Gudrun is substituted a gentler, 
more effectively contrasting woman, 
Dagny. In her maiden pride, instead 
of fire-protection, Hiordis’s bower is 
guarded by a ferocious white bear, 
stronger than forty men, and she will 
and can love him only who shall con- 
quer the brute. When Gunnar and 
Sigurd visit her foster-father, she can 
talk easily with Gunnar, being essen- 
tially indifferent toward him; but with 
Sigurd — alas for love’s mischances 
—she is haughty and tongue-tied. 
Gunnar loves her to distraction, while 
Sigurd, misconstruing the maiden’s be- 
havior, thinks himself unthought of, 
and so makes no effort to disclose his 
love. Gunnar wishes to win her, but 
knows he cannot overcome the bear, so 
in darkness and night, Sigurd disguised 
as Gunnar, calling himself by his friend’s 
name, gives mortal combat, slays the 
bear, and enters the bower. Seated to- 
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gether, with the drawn sword between, 
Hiordis gives the warrior her bracelet 
in token of submission, and he leaves 
her, still not understanding. When 
day comes, it is easy to carry on the 
deception, Sigurd thinking all the while 
that shereally loves Gunnar; and so the 
Vikings sail away, each with his re- 
spective bride, for in emptiness of heart 
Sigurd takes Dagny. From now on it 
is plain dramatic sailing, the greatest 
difficulties of this old plot have been 
overcome, and Ibsen can thenceforth 
hold closely to the original in the mode 
of discovery, climax, and tragic end. 
The point is that Ibsen, with true 
dramatic instinct, preserves inviolate 
the plot; what he works in and modifies 
are the superstructure and accessories. 

In the Winterfeast, however, fine as 
it is, Mr. Kennedy commits the mis- 
take — or is it sacrilege?—of tam- 
pering with the plot. He takes the . 
immemorial four, Bjorn the warrior, 
Valbrand the skald, Herdisa the proud- 
souled, who secretly loves Bjorn, and 
is loved by both Bjorn and Valbrand, 
—and an Indian woman who, later, 
becomes the wife of Bjorn, but who 
does not appear in the play. Bjorn, 
perceiving Valbrand’s consuming pas- 
sion for Herdisa, conceals his own love, 
thus sacrificing love to friendship, 
something to the old plot inconceivable. 
Then Bjorn determines to accompany 
Thorkel, Valbrand’s father, to Vineland 
in order to put distance between him- 
self and Herdisa, and to give Valbrand 
a clear field. But Herdisa, just before 
they sail, throws reserve to the winds, 
and openly shows her love and prefer- 
ence for Bjorn. Still he makes no sign, 
but sails away with Thorkel, who nat- 
urally desires his son’s happiness be- 
fore all else. Then when in Vineland, 
before the homeward voyage, Bjorn 
gives Thorkel a love-token and a mes- 
sage to be delivered to Herdisa. Thor- 
kel suppresses both, and lies, giving 
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Herdisa to understand that she is the 
woman scorned. In the rush of hurt 
pride and disappointment, she marries 
Valbrand. After a lapseof twenty years, 
Bjorn reappears with a son, Olaf, the 
child of the Indian mother. Herdisa, 
still vindictive, still deceived regard- 
ing Bjorn’s true feeling, sets her hus- 
band and Bjorn at odds. Urged to de- 
speration by his wife, Valbrand rushes 
off to engage his loved friend in deadly 
combat, and we are led to suppose that 
Valbrand falls. Then, thirsting to taste 
vengeance to the full, Herdisa deter- 
mines to make Olaf instrumental in 
killing his own father, and swears the 
unsuspecting youth, who loves her 
daughter Svanhild at first sight, to 
avenge these wrongs and insults upon 
the, to him, unknown foe. But on 
learning the truth, the youth evades 
his vow by committing suicide. Then 
Valbrand enters unharmed, it is Bjorn 
who has fallen, or has allowed himself 
to be slain; and Herdisa, in the bloody 
havoc wrought by Thorkel’s early lie 
and her own savage pride, and with 
the heart-break of her gentle daughter 
Svanhild before her eyes, in remorse 
and horror, dies. 

Surely it is Websterian in unrelieved 
tragedy, and such is the ground-plan 
or dramatic situation as Mr. Kennedy 
has modified it. The result is confusion 
of thought. Motive is utterly incom- 
mensurate with circumstance, and char- 
acter is anything but clear and convinc- 
ing. Bjorn cuts but a sorry figure in 
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sacrificing his love and lady to his 
friend, and in putting the maiden there- 
by to open shame; and his excuse on 
his reappearance is something in the 
nature of adding insult to injury. Fine 
and effective as the play is in parts, 
it is as a whole impossible. For the 
first law of dramatic construction would 
seem to be: never tamper with the 
plot; hold it sacred, for it has its being 
in the deeps of human nature, in the 
essence of human relationships. One 
might as well expect to dispense with 
one or more of the four constitutive 
elements of mind, categories of the 
finite understanding, as expect to dis- 
card in these plots that which in reality 
pertains to the integrity of the imagin- 
ation. The plot is alive and indestruct- 
ible, indicative of human nature; 
the superstructure and ornamentation 
pertain to manners and customs, and 
may be, must be, varied and modified 
accordingly. ‘Shakespeare never in- 
vented’ — or discovered, rather — ‘a 
plot’; it was no part of his genius so to 
do, nor did he ever violate one. He 
disclosed human nature in using the 
plots time-honored and immemorial. 
But if only the supersubtle Venetian 
Gozzi had left us a record of those 
thirty-six dramatic situations, what 
a purple joy it would have been to all 
of us who love that delicate, most life- 
like, most evanescent of all the arts, 
the art of acting, and care most in liter- 
ature for that most life-like form, the 
drama! 








THE LOOM OF SPRING 


BY 


CORNELIA KANE RATHBONE 


THE valley weaves her kirtle 

With strands of April green, 

Fern fronds on deeper myrtle 

And willow buds between; 

While tiny rills laugh love-songs low 
Beneath their sedgy screen. 


With silks her needle threading, 
Filched from the rainbow’s skein, 
Her robe she broiders, wedding 
Gold sunshine, silver rain. 

About her breast slow, golden bees 
Hum amorous refrain. 


She hangs her veil with fringes 

Of mauves and violets; 

With blue her girdle tinges; 

Her cloak with crimson frets. 

Kissing her cheek May’s wandering wind 
Inconstancy forgets. 


Wreathed by young June with roses, 
Blushing she dreams apart, 

Waiting, while twilight closes, 

Her spousals with my heart. 

O lark, that nests within her breast, 
Song of her soul thou art. 























FEDERAL EXPENDITURES UNDER MODERN 
CONDITIONS 


BY WILLIAM 5S. ROSSITER 


THE aggregate expenditures of the 
United States Government have in- 
creased almost continuously since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Political 
parties intrusted with the responsi- 
bility of government, although pledged 
by their platforms to retrenchment 
and economy, have speedily learned 
that the appropriation of larger and 
larger sums from year to year for the 
maintenance of the federal establish- 
ment cannot be avoided. This increase 
apparently bears a certain definite re- 
lation to national development. 

If the entire life of the Republic be 
divided into four-year veriods corre- 
sponding to presidential administra- 
tions, all but seven show increase of 
expenditures over those of the previous 
period. Moreover, the seven exceptions 
are not significant, since they merely 
reflect the reduction of military and 
naval establishments following active 
warfare. 

During the half century which elapsed 
between 1860 and 1910 the rate of in- 
crease in the cost of maintaining the 
federal government was about the same 
as the rate of increase in national wealth. 
Population, however, creates wealth, 
and great wealth encourages a gener- 
ous scale of public expenditure. Hence 
our rapid growth in population is re- 
sponsible for the continuous increase 
in the cost of the federal establishment. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that so 
long as the population of the United 
States increases, whether from excess 
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of births over deaths, or from immi- 
gration, federal expenditures will tend 
to increase also. 

So vast has the total annual expend- 
iture now become, and so immense 
and complicated is the federal machine 
of this period, that the economical ad- 
ministration of the government, from 
being a small and almost negligible 
matter halfa century ago, has at length 
assumed great importance. 

It is clear that government expend- 
itures consist of two unequal parts: the 
amount which is justly required to 
meet authorized obligations without 
extravagance, and an unknown but 
doubtless comparatively small amount 
which results from poor or lax admin- 
istration, wastefulness, or fraud. The 
proportion thus lost no doubt has 
varied greatly at different periods, but 
even a small percentage of waste now 
means many millions of dollars in ab- 
solute figures. 

What should be done to reduce this 
waste to a minimum and to bring the 
administrative departments of the fed- 
eral government into line with the 
most efficient modern organization? 

There are two reforms in the admin- 
istration of federal affairs which should 
be speedily effected. Upon these, all 
others should be based; without them, 
it is unlikely that permanent improve- 
ment can be effected, — whatever the 
extent to which present efforts at ‘sys- 
tematizing’ may be carried. 

1. The establishment in the federal 
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departments of expert and complete 
administrative supervision, of a non- 
political and reasonably permanent 
character. 

2. The introduction of some stand- 
ard as asubstitute for the money stand- 
ard which prevails in the commercial 
world. 

To secure the most economical and 
efficient administration of corporate 
enterprises in this period of expanding 
operations is no easy task. It is ac- 
complished only by untiring search for 
the ablest administrators. Such men 
are paid high salaries and given com- 
plete authority. 

In the federal departments grown 
to 1911 proportions, the problems of 
administration are fully as perplexing 
as those of the greatest corporations, 
yet the government generally em- 
ploys in executive positions small men 
at small salaries, and changes them 
frequently. In large corporate enter- 
prises, positions of great responsibility 
generally seek the men. Large num- 


bers of persons clamor for the highest 
federal positions, often without the re- 
motest qualification other than polit- 
ical influence. 

All great corporate enterprises, which 
in the number of persons employed and 
in some other respects rather closely 


resemble the federal departments, 
maintain efficiency by the closest or- 
ganization, and by strict attention to 
detail. This is accomplished by em- 
ploying a general manager, who is se- 
lected for demonstrated and peculiar 
qualifications, and who is held respon- 
sible for efficient and economical opera- 
tion. 

In the federal government, how- 
ever, the control of each of the execu- 
tive departments is lodged with a 
cabinet officer. Obviously such an of- 
ficial is not, and cannot be, selected 
primarily as an organizer and an ad- 
ministrator, since the reasons which 
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lead to appointment are far removed 
from mere efficiency as a business man- 
ager. Moreover, matters of policy and 
of politics necessarily absorb much at- 
tention. It is becoming more and more 
evident that cabinet officers should 
not be concerned with the details of 
administration. Even if such an official 
should prove an unusually gifted ex- 
ecutive, the average term of a cabinet 
officer is less than three years; hence 
the influence of any one individual 
upon the great department over which 
he temporarily presides, cannot, at best, 
be great. 

The assistant secretaries are, in 
general, political appointees. Their 
average term of service is very brief, 
and, moreover, they are usually even 
less qualified than their chiefs to be 
suddenly thrust by accident into su- 
preme authority, and to become effect- 
ive administrators of huge and complex 
business organizations. There is no re- 
cent instance where an assistant secre- 
tary has been retained for a consider- 
able term of years because of peculiar 
efficiency as an administrator. 

The chiefs of bureaus, where such 
branches of the government are scien- 
tific, for obvious reasons are rarely 
qualified as good administrators, and 
in other cases they are so frequently 
political or temporary appointees that 
they are seldom efficient executive 
officers. 

Apparently to meet the difficulties 
of administration which thus exist, and 
always have existed, there is an official 
in each executive department and in 
each bureau, known as chief clerk. 
The authority of chief clerks to exer- 
cise real supervision is almost always 
lacking, and the salary allowed by 
Congress is inadequate as compensa- 
tion for responsible duties. As now 
constituted and administered, there 
is no more useless or unjustifiable posi- 
tion in the government service than 
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that of chief clerk, because it fails to 
accomplish the purpose for which it was 
created. With half a dozen exceptions, 
the men now holding federal chief clerk- 
ships would be rejected if they were 
applicants for positions of responsibility 
in corporate or other business enter- 
prises. 

Political pressure and personal fav- 
oritism are also responsible for the 
practice, very common in the federal 
service, of “kicking upstairs.” This 
means that an official who proves in- 
competent or intolerable is shuffled 
out of the position in which he has be- 
come undesirable, or even perhaps a 
nuisance, to fail in some other position 
of responsibility. Any one familiar 
with the service can cite numbers of 
such cases. There is no branch of the 
government, even though it be actually 
charged with effecting reforms in ad- 
ministration, which is free from this 
pernicious possibility, 

Here, then, are the positions of re- 
sponsibility in departments and bu- 
reaus, upon which, in each, the business 
structure depends. Obviously, reforms 
in the methods of transacting public 
business, even though sweeping, will 
not long endure if no better organiza- 
tion exists at the top than that which 
at present prevails. If this be admit- 
ted, what change in the management 
of executive departments should be 
made to secure the most effective oper- 
ation? 

There should be in each department 
an important official who can best be 
described as a permanent under-secre- 
tary. This man should be selected with 
as much care as would be exercised in 
selecting the manager of the United 
States Steel Corporation. He should 
receive liberal compensation, com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities of 
supervising the expenditure of many 
million dollars annually for clerical 
labor and supplies. He should be 


charged solely with administration, and 
be capable of inspiring confidence and 
enthusiasm. He should have submit- 
ted to him from each bureau a careful 
system of cost-accounting, by which he 
may determine the cost of operations 
and of each class of labor. He should 
be in constant conference with subor- 
dinate officials in the different bureaus 
and offices, concerning the character of 
clerical help. He should commend per- 
sonally those employees who are mak- 
ing a satisfactory record; and should 
reprimand, directly or indirectly, those 
who are not earning their salaries. He 
should be prepared to discharge at any 
moment, without the slightest regard 
to political conditions, those persons 
who are clearly inefficient. This official 
should prepare a businesslike annual 
report, showing the financial opera- 
tions in the conduct of the department, 
which report should be incorporated in 
the secretary’s report to the President; 
and should be the subject of special 
consideration, either by the President 
or by some appropriate committee of 
Congress. 

Such a position should be as perman- 
ent as anything in the government 
service can be. Having been selected 
for peculiar efficiency, this official 
should be regarded by those under him 
as so permanent that they may depend 
upon his approval or disapproval, and 
can dismiss all thought that they are. 
not to be responsible to him next week 
or next month, as now occurs in con- 
nection with all high officials. Thus 
they will come to accept the judgment 
and the decision of such a man as final. 
There will be no covert efforts to de- 
feat his orders, no latent opposition 
arising from the thought that the chief 
clerk is more permanent than the of- 
ficial. Such an officer, if he makes full 
use of his opportunity, could develop 
human interest by watchful commend- 
ation, promotion, reprimand, and dis- 
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missal, and secure a degree of efficiency 
and economy which would approxi- 
mate that secured in great private 
enterprises. 

Whatever the cause, it is a fact 
known to all who have any familiarity 
with the affairs of the federal depart- 
ments and bureaus, that, as at present 
conducted, every operation, however 
simple, is more costly than similar 
operations conducted under private 
or corporate direction. The impersonal 
character of the government, its vast 
resources, the abundance of labor, cler- 
ical and manual, the restrictions, some 
wise and some unwise, and the lack of 
undisputed permanent authority, all 
tend to create exceptional conditions, 
which result in greater expenditure as 
compared with the operation of private 
enterprises. 

The radical change of organization 
here proposed is in reality merely an 
effort to place the executive depart- 
ments somewhat in line with great 
business enterprises. Each department 
is now, in truth, a huge corporation. 
Economy and efficiency are regarded 
in the business world as exotics which 
require untiring cultivation. Can the 
government assume that they will 
flourish in the several departments 
without similar attention? Is it not 
clear that there must be some central, 
permanent officer of high rank, from 
whom orders, instructions, approval, 
and reprimand shall emanate? The 
time has arrived when a cabinet officer 
should practically cease all detailed 
administration of his department, and 
should concern himself almost ex- 
clusively with policies and product, 
holding a permanent administrative 
subordinate responsiblé for economy 
and efficiency. 

The American people are extremely 
generous employers when the compen- 
sation of an expert organizer, or ad- 
ministrator of a great money-earning 
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enterprise, is to be decided; but they 
are exceedingly niggardly employers 
when the matter of conducting the 
affairs of their own government offices 
is involved. A salary of fifty thousand 
dollars is promptly voted by the direct- 
ors and stockholders of an important 
bank or railroad, and so long as the 
man who receives it organizes, extends, 
and administers the property success- 
fully and meets-dividend and surplus 
requirements, there is no breath of 
complaint or criticism. It is, in short, 
only necessary to ‘make good.’ In the 
government service, on the contrary, 
except a few men in the customs serv- 
ice, but three administrative officials 
below the rank of cabinet officer receive 
a salary as high as eight thousand dol- 
lars. Including the customs service, 
there are less than two hundred per- 
manent administrative positions under 
the government which carry a salary 
of over eighty dollars per week. Of 
course it cannot be expected that the 
great administrators of banks and 
manufacturing and public-service cor- 
porations will give favorable considera- 
tion to federal positions of uncertain 
tenure, carrying as compensation an 
amount scarcely greater than that re- 
quired for family pin-money. 

This difference in the popular atti- 
tude toward official as compared with 
private employment, arises from a 
number of causes: the general convic- 
tion (especially in those parts of the 
country where thescale of compensation 
is low) that a modest salary is enough 
for any government employee; the lin- 
gering impression that all official posi- 
tions are more or less political, and do 
not need the services of the masters of 
organization and administration; and, 
finally, the great pressure for office, 
regardless of salary. 

The logic of employing a fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar man to save half a million 
dollars or more, appeals only to the 
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most experienced and broad-minded. 
The majority are ready to believe that 
the saving can and should be effected 
by small men. The Panama Canal 
forms a conspicuous and most credit- 
able exception. 

Until recently we have all been wont 
to regard official positions of respons- 
ibility as due to ‘patronage,’ a belief 
which still continues in many quarters. 
This at once creates a sharp distinc- 
tion between the policy to be pursued 
in filling a government office and in 
filling one of similar responsibility in a 
money-earning enterprise. In attempt- 
ing any real reform, short or uncertain 
tenure of office, lack of real authority, 
and political intrigue, must be dealt 
with first. Mere uncertainty of tenure 
would make it beyond the power of 
the ablest men to accomplish anything 
of consequence. 

Within the past thirty years all busi- 
ness methods in the United States have 
been revolutionized. The American 


people, in their industrial and com- 


mercial ventures, and indeed in every 
calling, have developed and broadened 
immeasurably. Should not the admin- 
istration of government change also? 
Is not the time appropriate for the 
federal government, now grown to vast 
proportions, to change its organization 
so as to utilize the best methods and 
the best men to be found in private 
life? 

Of scarcely less importance is the 
establishment of a standard. Ina large 
corporation the basis of employment, 
or of the retention of individuals when 
employed, is efficiency in contribut- 
ing toward the profit of the concern. 
By this exacting standard, if the em- 
ployee does not prove efficient within 
the sphere of his or her duties, what- 
ever they may be, such employee is 
promptly dropped without argument 
or apology. It is sufficient that the 
concern cannot pay the compensation 
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allotted if it is not earned, and an- 
other and more capable wage-earner is 
substituted. Furthermore, the money 
standard, — the exaction of a dollar’s 
value for a dollar expended, — ap- 
plied in order to show at the end of the 
business year low operating expenses 
coupled with the largest profit consist- 
ent with good administration, reaches 
out into all the other operations of the 
concern. 

The money-earning standard is, in 
general, the compass of the commer- 
cial world, but the executive depart- 
ments of the federal government have 
no such guide. Since the making, and 
hence the saving, of money is not the 
objective of operation, no government 
employee is taught toconsider the value 
of government money. It is, therefore, 
not remarkable that waste, ill-advised 
methods, over-employment, dispro- 
portionate wages, employment of per- 
sons not earning the compensation 
paid to them, and costly printing and 
miscellaneous expenses, creep into the 
daily routine of the departments from 
this cause alone. 

What substitute, if any, is there for 
the commercial, money-earning stand- 
ard, which will prove effective in the 
federal departments? 

Apparently there is but one: the 
introduction of a large degree of hu- 
man interest. By this term is meant 
the increase in importance of the per- 
sonal equation, and the decrease in 
importance of the official or strictly 
formal and impersonal attitude which 
now prevails. This term, human in- 
terest, includes the cultivation of zeal 
in work (whatever the motive from 
which it springs), and recognition of 
faithful service. 

In the government service at the 
present time, adequate appreciation 
and compensation are seldom accorded 
to those conscientious employees who 
labor faithfully because of genuine 
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love of or interest in their duties; there 
is no strict supervision of those who 
are mercenary; and no adequate dis- 
cipline for those (and there are many) 
who shirk their tasks. 

These are the basic requirements in 
every commercial enterprise. 

While it is, of course, true, that self- 
respecting men and women do not re- 
quire to be constantly patted on the 
back, it is a fact that the occasional 
hearty approval of really good work, 
uttered by an official who stands for 
something, means genuine inspiration, 
just as a rebuke and a warning mean 
necessary improvement. This state- 
ment applies with greater force to the 
employees of the federal government 
than to any other group of wage-earn- 
ers in the country. They have all 
secured appointment through the civil 
service because they are educated and 
intelligent men and women. Hence, 


at the outset, at least, they are alert, 
sensitive, and peculiarly susceptible to 
praise or censure; they are men and 


women in whom the element of human 
interest is highly developed, and whose 
efficiency may be destroyed easily by 
neglect or injustice. In the past, and 
even at the present time, the daily 
conduct of many of the divisions in 
the Executive Departments might just- 
ly be called ‘The Tyranny of Small 
Men.’ 

It will be observed that the sugges- 
tions here offered tend toward closer 
organization, and more careful and 
systematic supervision, with decided in- 
crease in personal interest and personal 
responsibility. There is, in truth, no 
other way by which the expenditures 
of the federal government can be re- 
duced and kept permanently at the 
lowest point consistent with effective 
operation. It is very easy ruthlessly 
to cut off this and that expenditure, 
to introduce this and that radical re- 
form, or to ‘systematize’ a department 
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or bureau; but unless the incentive to 
real reform has been created, and can 
be maintained by a better organiza- 
tion and a better spirit, all reforms, 
however sweeping, will be short-lived 
and vanish with a department official 
or an administration. 

One more step can be taken with 
profit in the effort to secure the most 
thorough and permanent economy of 
modern administration. The subject 
of unexpended balances should receive 
serious consideration. Congress seldom 
pays any attention to an appropriation 
after it has become law. Once made, 
the subject is forgotten, and there is a 
decided tendency on the part of govern- 
ment officials who have fought long 
and earnestly to secure an appropria- 
tion, to use it all. They believe, indeed, 
that if they do not use all the funds 
allowed them, they cannot obtain as 
much the following year. If some of the 
appropriation should be expended un- 
wisely, in all probability this fact will 
never appear. On the other hand, if an 
official labors early and late to secure 
the maximum of result with the mini- 
mum of expenditure, to what purpose 
is it? There is no one who is really con- 
cerned with such matters, and the of- 
ficial is justified in asking the cynical 
question, ‘Who cares?’ He will receive 
no credit other than self-approbation 
for the most economical expenditure 
resulting in a considerable unexpended 
balance, as compared with compara- 
tively careless, and what may be termed 
routine expenditure, by which all the 
appropriation is exhausted. 

There could be created profitably, in 
each House of Congress, a standing 
committee organized to inquire concern- 
ing unexpended balances, to tabulate 
them, and report at intervals, com- 
mending economical officials and crit- 
icising those who are not. Unquestion- 
ably,sucha policy would at oncechange 
the attitude of department officials 
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toward the expenditure of appropria- 
tions intrusted to their care. Incited 
by the increasing seriousness of waste 
in the administration of the govern- 
ment, Congress must deal with this 
problem in broad-minded and intelli- 
gent fashion. No partial reforms can 
possibly avail to secure permanent im- 
provement, so great is the power with- 
in the federal service of precedent and 
prejudice. 

It should not be overlooked that re- 
forms in government procedure have 
been attempted from time to time in 
the past. The exhaustive Dockery in- 
vestigation and report, made during 
the first administration of Mr. Cleve- 
land, was an admirable piece of work, 
and should easily have led to far-reach- 
ing changes. Covert opposition, how- 
ever, both political and individual, and 
official inertia, prevented any lasting 
improvements. More recently the Keep 
Commission labored earnestly and ef- 
ficiently to effect desirable changes, and 
later, James R. Garfield, while Secre- 
tary of the Interior (the most pro- 
gressive Secretary who has presided 
over the Department for many years), 
expended twelve thousand dollars — 
paid to a firm of systematizers — to 
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improve the business methods of the 
Department. It is doubtful if the econ- 
omies now in operation, traceable di- 
rectly to these attempts at reform, 
are numerous and valuable enough to 
justify the time thus consumed and the 
expenditures made. In fact, after 
the lapse of but two years, many of the 
responsible officers who served under 
Mr. Garfield have disappeared from 
the service. Furthermore, the Presi- 
dent’s Secretary, who less than a year 
ago undertook to lead the reform of 
business methods in the government, 
has already retired to private life. The 
succession of officials in the federal 
service might with greater propriety be 
called a procession. Meantime, with 
a steady increase in aggregate expend- 
iture, the necessity for economy in 
administration continually grows more 
pressing. 

Of late the American people have 
shown a decided tendency to conduct 
public affairs to their own liking. It 
remains to be seen whether they will 
insist upon a complete overhauling of 
government procedure to conform to 
modern conditions. The alternative is 
to accept waste and inertia without 
complaint. 





A DREAM-MARCH TO THE WILDERNESS 


BY MORRIS SCHAFF 


Not many years ago, at the close of 
an early day in May,— it was the an- 
niversary of the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness,—a rather square-shouldered man, 
dressed in Scotch tweed, and wearing 
a low-crowned, fawn-colored hat, was 
walking a country road, which led by 
a venerable oak wood. He was spare; 
age had frosted his light moustache. 
In his youth a sword had hung at his 
side, for he had been a soldier, and 
during the famous war between the 
states, sometimes called the Great 
Rebellion, he had carried Grant’s first 
dispatch from the Wilderness. It was 
about noon on the second day of the 
bloody field when Grant, that charm- 
ingly low-voiced, softly blue-eyed 
hero who now sleeps in glory on the 
bank of the Hudson, himself handed 
his dispatch to the young officer, who 
mounted a spirited black horse, and 
accompanied by a squadron of cavalry 
set off for the nearest telegraph line, 
which was at Rappahannock Station, 
some twenty-odd miles away, where 
he arrived just after the sun had set. 
Returning, he left the Rappahannock 
at midnight and, preceding his escort, 
reached the Rapidan as the morning 
star was paling; and, boylike, on the 
willow-fringed river-bank he loitered 
for a moment to listen toa redbird that 
was singing. Soon the dull, quick boom 
of replying guns went grumbling by, 
and, leaving river and redbird, he rode 
back, through a lifting fog, to Grant 
on the battlefield. 

And now, unconscious of time and 
rapt in the memories of the Wilderness, 
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his channeled face was toward the west 
and the evening star hung low. The day 
was about done. The last prying crow 
had flown to his roost in the boughy 
hemlocks; belated bees, forgetful of the 
hour in their zealous diligence, were 
leaving the blooming lindens whose 
sweet odor, mingling with that of the 
wild grape, perfumed the dusking air, 
and the jeweling dew, on the tips of the 
fresh-blading corn and the saw-toothed 
margined leaf of the budding sweet- 
brier, was already gathering the light of 
the kindling stars into diamonds and 
pearls. Save the piping of frogs in a 
rushy swale on the hither side of the 
white thorn and boulder-strewn lean- 
ing pasture, which on the left hand 
bordered the roadside, all was very still. 
Moved by the pensive silence and by 
the heavens declaring aloft the glory 
of God, his thoughts had turned from 
a field of strife to a field immortal, 
when a mantled figure emerged from 
the growing darkness of the timber, 
and, in the full, mellow speech of the 
woods, accosted him, saying, ‘I am 
what I am, and beseech you to lead 
me back to my home once more.’ 

“Where is your home?’ the soldier 
asked. 

“It lies on the banks of the Rappa- 
hannock and the Rapidan; from my 
doorstep within the sweep of a circle of 
eight miles lie the fields of Chancellors- 
ville, Spottsylvania, and the Wilder- 
ness, where over fifty thousand men, 
most of them mere boys under twenty- 
one, were killed or wounded.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ interrupted the veteran 
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feelingly. ‘I knew them, 1 marched 
with them, and I saw many of them 
put in their last narrow beds.’ 

‘That battle region,’ continued the 
figure, ‘is my home, and my abiding- 
place was not far from where Stone- 
wall Jackson fell and Longstreet was 
so severely wounded.’ 

‘Why, I know those places well, and 
shall never forget Chancellorsville and 
that full moon coming up through the 
tree-tops crimsoned by the smoke 
which overhung the blood-drenched 
field just as Stonewall Jackson in the 
wooded darkness received by some 
mysterious fate his mortal wounds. 
Had he lived two hours longer, I do 
not know what would have become of 
our army and its cause.’ 

At the mention of Fate a change like 
the passage of a beam of light through 
a mirky wood spread over her grave 
face as her eyes suddenly gleamed with 
an inward light. 

‘I was in the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness, too,’ he continued familiarly, ‘and 


can hear its volleys thundering now.’ 
Gazing with thoughtful scrutiny, she 
asked, ‘And do you know where Long- 
street was wounded in that battle on 
the Plank Road?’ 
‘I do, and the shot that took him 
down just on the verge of victory was 


equally mysterious. I have stood at 
the spot more than once, and at morn- 
ing and evening have sat by the bank 
of Caton’s and Wilderness Runs listen- 
ing to their murmur.’ 

Of ail the battlefields the veteran 
had been on, and they were many, the 
Wilderness was the only one he had re- 
visited, and once amid its solitudes, he 
would spend days as in a temple. 

‘And you know those warrior runs, 
too!’ exclaimed the other, in a tone of 
subdued delight, and drew nearer — 
she had plucked a red trillium such as 
bloom in the Wilderness, and placed it 
in her breast. 
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“Indeed I do, and can go to the very 
place on the bank of one of them where 
during the battle I saw a boy who had 
bled to death, sitting at the foot of a 
gray beech tree, still holding some vio- 
lets, which he had picked, in his ashy 
fingers.’ 

‘Oh, what a memory! Give me your 
hand, you are just the one to take me 
back to my home.’ 

‘But how did you happen to leave 
it?’ inquired the soldier, now looking 
into the warm deep eye of the figure, 
with amiable but frank curiosity. 

‘It came about in this wise. Not 
long ago I was put into a narrative 
of the Battle of the Wilderness, which 
was borne along lines of thundering 
traffic, out into the wide busy world, 
and finally to firesides leagues on 
leagues apart. I am the Spirit of the 
Wilderness of that narrative, and while 
it is true that here and there from an 
ancient book on a library shelf I heard 
low notes of welcome, and while more 
than one gray-haired old soldier with 
trembling hand held the story and read 
it with delight, even with tears some- 
times trickling from his spectacled eyes, 
yet in the faces of most readers, I saw 
a look of strange wonder, a vague in- 
definiteness as to who and what I was, 
while invariably, when the narrative 
fell into the hands of students of the 
Art of War, their brows bristled as they 
read, claiming that I diverted their 
attention from the march of events: 
and not infrequently I’d hear one say, 
““D—n his sentiment!” 

“Scorned and furtively gazed at, no- 
where understood or admitted to close 
fellowship, my heart grew heavy and 
I fled through fields and woods. It was 
not so in the early days,’ mused the 
Spirit; ‘my forefathers and brethren 
were at home by every rustic fireside, 
on every ship that sailed for Troy, in 
every palace of Babylon; and where- 
soever a shepherd slept among his flock 
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in the fields of Judea, there too they 
were welcome. I wonder what has hap- 
pened to change mankind and cause 
them to scan me with such cold, strange 
eyes.” 

Just then a radiant Being, whose 
abiding-place is in the self-sown grove 
of Literature, laid its hand tenderly 
on the veteran’s shoulder and _ said, 
‘Let me answer that question. It is 
because, in these latter days, all that 
fertile area of man’s brain, the habita- 
tion and playground of his primitive 
senses of truth and beauty, senses 
which cheered and inspired him to joy, 
awe, and reverence by transmuting 
his thoughts and emotions, creation’s 
soundsand the sky’s morning and even- 
ing empire of color into living symbols, 
therewith inspiring prophets to clothe 
their Bible in splendor, and poets to 
sweep the strings of mighty harps, —all 
that area with its natural indigenous 
crops of poetry, religion, and literature 
has been blighted by the blasting fumes 
of sordid commercialism and desolate 
materialism. Alas! that playground of 
man’s spiritual nature, from a daisied 
meadow with star-reflecting streams, 
surrounded by green wooded moun- 
tains, has been turned into a waste of 
drifting sands, and instead of those 
religiously joyful beings, Poetry and 
the creative spirit who danced, sang, 
and piped, what have we? Altruism, 
Pragmatism, Atheism, and a bleak dis- 
belief in Immortality.’ 

Then, turning impatiently and with 
a sweep of her hand, she exclaimed, 
‘Think of it, ye oaks, hickories, chest- 
nuts, and beeches, whose acorns and 
nuts are just forming! Ye hawthorns 
and old orchards in bloom! Think of 
it, violets, — yellow, white, dog-tooth, 
and blue; anemones and _ houstonias 
in open woodland and pasture, and ye, 
too, happy brooks and runs, whose 
gurgling waters have just fallen from 
rainbowed clouds in the sky! Think 
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of it! No immortality!’ And with 
one accord, the oaks, the neighboring 
forests, blooming orchards, and blading 
plants all shouted in derision, and then 
broke into hosannas in praise to God 
for life beyond the grave. And they 
had barely ended when the stars and 
winds, cataracts and waves on the 
long, sandy beaches, took up the tri- 
umphant song. 

As the last note of Nature’s worship- 
ful anthem died away, the radiant Be- 
ing vanished, and the Wilderness-Spirit 
whispered to the veteran, ‘What is 
Pragmatism and Altruism?’ 

Now, it was a peculiarity of the sol- 
dier’s mind that whatsoever was philo- 
sophic, whatsoever he could not visual- 
ize, irritated him, and he blurted out, 
‘I don’t know and don’t care a d——n! 
All I know is that in my youth I was 
taught that God created the heavens 
and the earth and hung the stars in the 
sky to light it by night, and that the 
first true gentleman who ever lived 
died on Calvary, and however it may 
be now with the people of this genera- 
tion, religion was a reality to my fore- 
fathers. I loved to hear them in their 
congregations singing old hymns, and 
on my way back from Sunday School 
I loved to roam the fields and hear the 
meadow-lark singing too; and when the 
shadows were lengthening and even- 
ing’s pensive twilight was coming on, 
and my heart naturally beating low, 
I was cheered to hear the thrush pour- 
ing out his musical notes, his heart 
apparently growing lighter with the 
approach of night while mine was grow- 
ing heavier. And there was a hill in 
the pasture of the old home farm where 
the sheep would lie down to rest, and 
I never saw them reposing there in the 
moonlight that I did not think of that 
night when the angel’s song of Peace 
and Goodwill toward men was first 
heard on the earth. Oh, I wish I were 
a boy again, the moon rising over that 
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hill; could roam those fields — they 
were like companions to me — and 
hear the wind in the old home woods 
once more,’ —his voice falling as usual 
into a low cadence when his feelings 
were deep. 

‘Do you wonder then how I long for 
my old home in the Wilderness?’ asked 
the Spirit earnestly. ‘Lo! there rising 
through the woods is the full moon’; 
and gazing at it she observed, ‘That is 
just how it looked at Chancellorsville 
a moment before Stonewall fell.’ 

‘So it does exactly!’ responded the 
veteran. 

‘And I know,’ continued the Spirit, 
‘how its beams are falling on the Lacy 
farm,among the half-grown pineson the 
knoll where Grant had his headquar- 
ters, and athwart the Widow Tapp’s 
old field where Lee had his. Are you 
aware, she continued, ‘that this anni- 
versary, the 6th of May, never comes 
round that Duty and Glory, bearing 
wreaths in their hands for the dead 
of both armies, do not appear in the 
Wilderness, that its streams do not 
murmur the livelong night, and the old 
breastworks behind which stood the 
Army of Northern Virginia and the 
Army of the Potomac — your own old 
gallant army — do not call to each 
other in friendly tones. Often have I 
heard them as I sat at my leafy door, 
and then one trumpet after another 
blows where some splendid boy fell; 
and invariably, as their last notes die 
away, the wind rises and breathes a 
solemn requiem. Oh, what a home 
I had!’ 

The old soldier, catching the glint 
of a falling tear, thrust his arm impul- 
sively through that of the spirit. ‘Come 
on, by thunder!’ he exclaimed, ‘let us 
go back to the Wilderness!’ 

And off they set. 

Now from time to time, as in all 
time, bells speak to bells, mountain 
peaks to mountain peaks, lakes to lakes, 
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and land to sea; and above all on May 
nights, when Spring is strewing her 
flowers over the fields and through the 
woods, when there is mist in the val- 
leys and clouds are gilded by the moon. 

So, the news was communicated 
by spire and bell to the soldiers on the 
monuments from Maine to Minnesota 
that the old Army of the Potomac was 
forming to go back to the Wilderness. 
And soon they began to gather, and 
at every lane and cross-road our little 
company came to, there stood a color- 
bearer and soldiers who fell in, swell- 
ing the procession. Great was the joy 
of every run and brook they crossed, of 
every hill and field they passed; the 
lone trees in them, as well as the woods, 
all waving their green banners. And 
wheresoever they swung by a farm 
from which a soldier had volunteered, 
the cocks in the barns crowed valiant- 
ly. On they went, climbing a long hill 
in the moonlight, past stone walls old 
and blotched with lichens on either side 
of the narrow mountain-road, past gray 
weather-worn boulders, from the top 
of which many a sparrow and lark had 
sung a sweet song and among which 
small herds of young cattle were sleep- 
ing in peace, on and on until they came 
to a lonely house in whose dooryard 
stood a tottering hoary oak. A boy 
with yellow hair and pink cheeks, an 
only son from this house, was the first 
to spring to the old soldier’s side. This 
boy it was who had gone forth when 
his captain in the Wilderness seized 
the colors and amid a terrible fire had 
planted them ahead of all the battle 
line, crying out, ‘Who will stand by 
me?’ Captain and boy never came 
home. The once kingly tree, now in the 
childish dotage of old age, lifted its 
bleaching crown as the colors passed 
and with trembling voice said, ‘If you 
pass the grave where our gallant Tom 
lies, tell him that we wish he would 
come home.’ 
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While the column was crossing the 
Hudson the guns of old Revolutionary 
Fort Putnam boomed a salute. And, 
wheresoever in the Highlands the men 
of Massachusetts, Virginia, and the 
rest of the original Thirteen Colonies 
had camped under Washington, Wayne, 
and Heath, beacon fires on the hills 
were burning. 

The line of march soon led by the 
gates of a vast temple whose walls and 
dome were of beaten goid. Avarice 
sat brooding on its gates, which were of 
massive brass; and notwithstanding it 
was night, a conclave of middle-aged 
men with hard, cold faces and sharp 
little eyes were mouniing the gilded 
steps, and passing between the fluted 
columns of solid bullion into the temple 
of Mammon. 

The spires of Philadelphia were all 
on the look-out, for they had heard the 
cheering at Princeton, and as soon as 
they caught sight of the oncoming 
column the Liberty Bell began to peal. 

And lo! when they reached Washing- 
ton, Columbia came down from the 
dome of the Capitol and led them up 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the torch of the 
country’s destiny burning brightly 
in her hand; and as they passed the 
White House there stood Lincoln once 
more waving them a ‘God bless you’ 
on their way, the pathos of his sad face 
lighting as he looked at them stead- 
fastly, perhaps listening to a voice re- 
peating the lyric of his first inaugural. 

“We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though pas- 
sion may have strained, it must not 
break our bonds of affection. The mys- 
tic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot grave to 
every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the 
better angels of our nature.’ 

‘Better angels of our nature!’ Clay 
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of Westminster! State papers of the 
world, match that lyric close if you 
can! 

When they reached the Potomac, the 
river was glad to see its old namesake 
again, and all up and down its banks, 
from Cumberland to the Chesapeake, 
there was great joy as the news was 
borne by the rippling current that the 
old Army of the Potomac was crossing 
into Virginia on its way to the Wilder- 
ness in the spirit of Goodwill and 
Peace. 

That night the army bivouacked on 
the green sward of Mt. Vernon. Sweet 
was the sleep of all, for the sanctified, 
country-loving sod whispered to every 
one of them that he was welcome. 

The fires kindled on the hearth of 
the venerable mansion, the windows 
gleamed, and ready dressed in his uni- 
form, Washington sat with rapt pleas- 
ure looking into a softly blazing fire, be- 
holding the realization of the hopes of 
departed days. 

Now the boom of old Fort Putnam’s 
guns and the peal of the Liberty Bell 
had barely passed on their way over the 
Southland, when the bell of St. Michael 
in Charleston began to ring and guns 
to boom from Cowpen’s, King’s Moun- 
tain,and Yorktown. Andasthey ceased, 
the voice of the Confederate soldier, 
standing aloft on his column overlook- 
ing Richmond, was heard calling the 
Army of Northern Virginia to atten- 
tion, and in a little while that old army 
with the Stars and Bars flying was on 
its way to the Wilderness. And if the 
fields and woods of the Northland had 
greeted the procession of its brave and 
true with proud exultation, the greet- 
ings of the Southland for its valiant 
sons was even keener, prouder, and 
warmer. And the reason why, it is easy 
to see: for where there is pity a kind of 
tear gathers in the eye which the heart 
sends up of its choicest dew, and the 
result was, as their friends cheered 
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them again and again, tears of love and 
pride dripped down the cheeks of old 
and young. The liveoaks with their 
swinging moss, cypress and pine, the 
cotton-fields and every blooming laurel 
decking the cloud-capped hills of Caro- 
lina and Tennessee waved, and waved 
proudly. Yes, and there was music in 
the channels of the Alabama, Ocmul- 
gee, and Altamaha, that rejoicing music 
of lofty strain which the streams of a 
land devoted to an enlightened, right- 
eous democracy bear on to the sea. 
Has the Ganges, the Tiber, the Dan- 
ube, the Nile, or the Rhine, a song like 
that of the James, the Hudson, the 
Charles, the Alabama, the Oregon, and 
the mighty Mississippi? 

So, when the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia approached Richmond the kingly 
James broke into a strain that pierced 
the sky, for its heart, like that of the 
Blue Ridge, the peaks of Otter and the 
Shenandoah, had been with it from 
beginning to end. 

Under the escort of the Richmond 
Blues the procession traversed the 
proud citadel of the Confederacy. It 
is believed that never, never, in all his- 
tory did any army receive such a wel- 
come. From the time it appeared filing 
down the heights of Manchester till 
the last color disappeared on the Brooke 
Pike, the people thronged the streets; 
aged fathers and mothers, pale and too 
weak to stand alone, who had lived 
through the war, were supported lov- 
ingly on either side at their doorways, 
and babies were waked and taken from 
their cradles and held high in their 
mothers’ arms so that they might have 
it to say in their old age that they saw 
the Army of Northern Virginia as it 
marched through Richmond on its way 
to the Wilderness. All the bells rang, 
St. Paul’s leading, and there was many 
a suppressed sob as the tears fell. 

As the line passed the White House, 
uncovered between two of the columns 
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of the porch stood Jefferson Davis. His 
spare face was unclouded. With char- 
acter so spotless, integrity so incor- — 
ruptible, courage so resolute, conviction 
in the justice of the cause he led so 
strong, he seemed, as his eyes lay kindly 
on the marching veterans, to be listen- 
ing in faith for the final and favorable 
verdict of the future. The charm of 
his personality, a rare blending of dig- 
nity with well-bred deference, was still 
about him. Of course, all the flags were 
dipped, including the stars and stripes 
borne by the Blues, for each star and 
each bar on it remembered him as an 
old friend, one who at Buena Vista, 
as colonel of the First Mississippi, by 
his courage and blood (for he was se- 
verely wounded there) brought it vic- 
tory. The sight of the old flag dipping 
to him brought his heart into his mouth 
and with moistened eyes he bowed low 
and whispered, ‘God bless you!’ 

As they marched by the old camp- 
ing-grounds, each begged them for the 
sake of bygone days to halt; but the 
veterans wanted to sleep once more on 
the scene of the five-days’ warfare at 
Spottsylvania, whose match in desper- 
ate assaults was not met with else- 
where. So by the old battlefields, and 
over the South Anna and the North 
Anna, they marched on. Both of these 
rivers were singing, and long after they 
crossed them, heading northward, they 
could still hear them, as the south wind 
breathed through the newly-leafed 
woods and over the freshly-ploughed 
fields. 

In uncommon splendor the sun went 
down, and out from her sky-ceiled 
chamber, twilight never came forth 
with softer grace, or with a sweeter 
face under her veil; and never did the 
evening star seem more reluctant to 
sink to her bed in the west, as the col- 
umn in gray marched on in the spirit 
of Goodwill and Peace. At last lone 
trees, fields, and distant views, all faded 
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away, and darkness came from the 
deep, heavy woods which lined the 
roadside, and stood at their branching 
overarched doorways; gentleness and 
perfect safety had replaced the terror 
in the face of Night. Millions of stars 
were out. 

When within a mile or so of Spottsyl- 
vania all the battle-torn banners began 
to flutter on their staffs, and their bear- 
ers could not understand it. But when 
they drew to their destination, then the 
reason dawned on them, for there were 
the old fields robed in glory to welcome 
them; the flags, you see, had felt the 
proud beating of their hearts. Spott- 
sylvania’s reception was royal, all her 
peerage, her court of heroic deeds, were 
there in state and pomp, and on every 
staff as they passed her she hung a 
wreath of laurel. After the camp-fires 
were lit, the oaks from the ‘Bloody 
Angle’ came out and joined their fel- 
low veterans around the camp-fires, 
not boastful yet proud of their maimed 
limbs, their scars, and the bullets still 
in their breasts. Sweet, peaceful, and 
refreshing was sleep! 

Meanwhile the Army of the Potomac 
had reached the Rapidan and was 
bivouacking on its northern bank, the 
river alone between it and the Wil- 
derness. The moon never moved up- 
ward with greater majesty, nor were the 
stars arrayed in finer apparel, than on 
that night. How could it have been 
otherwise? For are not brave hearts, 
filled with the spirit of peace and good- 
will, the true coming down of Heaven 
to dwell among men? And naturally 
enough then every luminary of the 
firmament brightened. 

The Rapidan listened with rapture 
while the old Army of the Potomac 
sang its songs; and after the voices all 
died down, and with hands under their 
cheeks, as in their childhood, the vete- 
rans fell asleep, the night wind gathered 
the perfume of jessamine, azalea, lin- 
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den, violet, and wild grape to fill the air, 
and then breathed lullabies through 
the willows and the eolian-throated 
pines. To show how through Nature’s 
vast concourse of stars, winds, plains, 
mountains, and seas the heart’s high 
beats are conveyed, it issaid that during 
that night a square-rigged ship from 
New Orleans, loaded with cotton, spoke 
a barque in mid-Atlantic loaded with 
spars from the coast of Maine; both had 
every bit of bunting aflying and, as they 
passed, yards, masts, and sails cheered 
for the respective armies, and then for 
the common country’s glory. 

The Wilderness, fully informed of 
the old armies’ approach, and desirous 
that their reception should be suitable, 
called in conference the neighboring 
battlefields of Todd’s Tavern, Mine 
Run, Spottsylvania, and Chancellors- 
ville. Having assembled on a knoll 
crowned with open venerable trees, it 
was suggested that by reason of their 
common memories the Pike, Brock, and 
Plank roads, Caton’s and Wilderness 
runs, the Widow Tapp’s fields and the 
Chewning farm should be invited to 
the conference also. (The old Plank 
Road, owing to its infirmities, was the 
last to reach the meeting-place, and the 
Pike, on account of its years and con- 
sequent shortness of breath, had to sit 
down twice to rest before completing 
the journey.) 

All having gathered at last, and as 
they were on the point of taking up the 
matter in hand, the little chapel con- 
structed since the war, which stands 
on the side of the Pike near where 
Grant’s headquarters once were, mod- 
estly drew near. She had been over- 
looked, but gladly they welcomed her 
to a place amongst them, for there is 
not an oak or a pine, green-alleyed 
vista, murmuring stream, or old en- 
trenchment, within sound of her voice, 
that does not love her, and that does 
not join in worship on quiet Sunday 
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evenings, as the last pealing stroke of 
her bell dies away. 

After full discussion it was decided 
that when the heads of the two armies 
bore in sight, the Southern, up the 
Brock Road from Spottsylvania, the 
Northern, up the Germanna Road from 
the Rapidan, a delegation of the best 
oaks — more than one of them carried 
bullets, shrapnel, and pieces of shell — 
should meet them and escort each to 
its former respective position; that 
meanwhile the azaleas, dogwood, and 
blooming laurel should line the road- 
sides, and that here and there canteens 
of cool fresh water should be hung on 
pendant boughs. Provision was also 
made that, on gaining their camps, piles 
of dry fagots should be ready for the 
camp-fires, and that wheresoevera horse 
or mule should be tied, there at his feet 
should lie a ration of glittering corn 
and a sheaf of bearded oats. The little 
chapel volunteered to supply a soft 
pillow for every head, and a far travel- 
ing wind, which had halted, attracted 
by the assemblage, suggested that as 
sleep was closing their eyes the runs 
should softly sing of home and peace. 

In accordance with this programme, 
never were armies escorted with more 
dignity, and never were roadsides 
dressed with more beauty. For, as well 
as the dogwood, laurel, and azaleas, 
every blooming bush and wild flower of 
the woods came out to welcome them, 
every waxen, yellow cowslip, open-eyed 
houstonia, the spring beauties with 
their faintly pink-streaked petals, the 
spiritual white-clothed distant aérial 
wind-flower, the downy-stemmed liver- 
wort, violets, white, yellow, and blue, 
all stood there facing one another, the 
road between, in childish expectancy 
and glee, the tall standing back to give 
place to the small. And as brigade after 
brigade came by, they and the trees 
over them would break into exulting 
cheers. Now you would hear themalong 
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the Germanna Road, up which marched 
the old Army of the Potomac — God 
bless it! how the name always stirs my 
heart; now the woods along the Pike 
would take them up; and then you 
would hear them far away to the south- 
west, beyond New Hope Church, re- 
sponding, — it was through them that 
the gallant Longstreet had marched; — 
and as the Army of Northern Virginia 
came up the Brock Road and filed into 
the Plank for the Widow Tapp field 
and the Chewning farm, wild, even 
tumultuous, was the acclamation of the 
Wilderness. In fact, as the two armies 
went into their camps, the voice of the 
timbered battle-fought region rose with 
such mighty force that every fellow 
ancient wood of our land, from farthest 
shore to shore, took up the cheers, and 
rejoicing waves rolled thundering in 
from the level, moonlit seas. 

It is needless to say, seeing in what 
fellowship and kindness the armies had 
come together on one of their deadliest 
fields, that the heart of the reunited 
country was beating loud; and that, as 
always when the heart of man or na- 
tion flushes the brain with tides of feel- 
ing, Art, Poetry, and Religion, those 
mighty creative spirits, through her 
gifted sons, got ready to embody the 
glory of the land in immortal speech; 
or to add that, beholding their sincer- 
ity, Nature walked by their side and 
spoke, and heaven-lit was the vision 
of our country’s majesty as she moved 
peacefully, brave, just, merciful, and 
clothed in righteousness, among the 
nations of the world. 

But who are those envoys that, with 
banners, are traveling hitherward 
through the fields of moon and stars? 
Silence stands at the border of her 
kingdom, and her attendants are there, 
the carrying winds. Oh, with what a 
depth of acquaintance and meaning 
she meets them, and with what looks 
they answer the cheers of the Wilder- 
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ness! The envoys and their winged 
retinue have gone into camp ona beach 
where lofty headland on headland ap- 
pears. What new country is that? 
Wait a while; God is pouring his spirit 
out as he had promised to do on all 
men, and the literature of our land 
will at last tell you what country it is, 
and you will hear echoes from the cliffs 
of the mind. 

It seems that Fame too had come to 
witness the reunion, and the good angel 
of our country went to her side and 
said, ‘Why not throw the doors of 
your temple open and let them enter 
as friends?’ Her trumpet sounds, the 
armies rouse and take up the march 
again. Abreast they mount the steps 
and pass through the high, wide doors. 
Ushers with suspended trumpets — oh, 
how they have sounded on many a field 
since the Christian Era began!—seated 
the Army of the Potomac on one 
side, the Army of Northern Virginia on 
the other; their colors, mingling, were 
planted around the chancel. The gal- 
leries were crowded, crowded with the 
true, gentle, gifted, heroic of the past, 
— Fame’s sweethearts, —all looking 
down with fresh, noble unselfconscious 
interest. There was the Centurion, the 
Good Samaritan, Sidney, Sir Richard 
Grenville. 

Noble, very noble was that company, 
waiting the arrival of Grant and Lee, 
who presently appeared marching up 
the aisle, led on by stern Duty, that 
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master soldier, ‘with sword on thigh 
and brow with purpose knit,’ attended 
on either hand by Victory and Law. 
The vast assembly rose and stood till 
they were seated. Then an invisible 
choir somewhere aloft in the mighty 
dome began to sing: ‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God’; the heads of all 
bowed in reverential silence. The song 
ended, History brought forward her 
Chronicle and read a glowing chapter; 
the wind of the Wilderness carried it 
forth; and then followed a great hush 
as if a voice from the firmament had 
pronounced a benediction. The two 
armies rose,and to the exulting music 
of the fields, rivers, mountains, and 
lakes of our loving land, marched away 
into the darkening past. 

And as they vanished, the Future 
drew her curtain, and lo! appeared a 
vast multitude attentive to a figure 
with a radiant face—it may have 
been Poetry — who was addressing 
them with inspired lips, her uplifted 
hand pointing from time to time 
toward a dawn-tinted beacon peak. 
On inquiry, the soaring mountain-top 
was found to be the glory of the gener- 
ation whose armies had the magnan- 
imity, the greatness of soul, after a 
bitter war of four years, to meet as 
friends, to bury and forget all wrongs, 
and with stout but humble hearts, to 
take up the task of their country’s 
destiny. 





FOR THE HONOR OF THE COMPANY 


BY MARY E. MITCHELL 


Tue old man cameslowly up the little 
graveled path which bisected the plot, 
and painfully bent himself to one of the 
ornate iron settees facing the monu- 
ment. Everything about him, the faded 
blue suit, the brass-buttoned coat with 
the tiny flag pinned on its breast, the 
old army hat, all bespoke the veteran. 
He wore, also, a look of unwonted tidi- 
ness which sat stiffly on his shambling 
figure. The frayed edges of his clean 
linen had been clipped, and his thin 
gray hair neatly brushed. His whole 
aspect told of a conscientious conces- 
sion to the solemn rites of Decoration 
Day. 

The bench already held oneoccupant, 


small and withered in person, with soft 
white hair showing beneath a rusty, 


old-fashioned bonnet. An _ observer 
would have pronounced her a contemp- 
orary of the newcomer. But it is hard- 
er to tell a woman’s age than a man’s; 
the way of her life marks her face more 
than do the years. In this case her 
deep corrugations bore witness to stress, 
but behind the furrows lay something 
which hinted that the owner had over- 
lived the storms, and that the end was 
peace. 

The little green park which they 
had chosen for their resting-place was 
a fitting spot for old people, for it, too, 
spoke of battles past and victories won. 
The monument was one of those mis- 
guided efforts by which a grateful com- 
munity is wont to show its apprecia- 
tion of heroic service. It rose from the 
surrounding sward with a dignity of 
purpose and a pathos of intention quite 
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worthy of better expression. The scrap 
of ground around it had been promot- 
ed from unkempt waste, trampled by 
children and the occasional cow, to 
a proud position of national use. On 
this particular day it fulfilled its duties 
with an air of special integrity, while 
the monument fluttered with decorous 
gayety in a loyal drapery of red, white, 
and blue. 

The Memorial Day sun was warm- 
ly manifesting its patriotism, and the 
veteran sank into the shaded seat with 
a sigh of tired content. He took off his 
hat and mopped his forehead. His 
part in the programme was over, and 
he had earned his rest. The celebra- 
tion had been a success; not a threaten- 
ing cloud had distracted the attention 
of the audience from the orator of the 
day. The procession had made an im- 
pressive progress to the cemetery, and 
one more chaplet had been laid upon 
the grave of the Civil War. 

When he had restored his hat to his 
grizzled head, the veteran straightened 
up and regarded his seat-mate. He was 
a social soul, and the little cough he 
gave found no excuse in his bronchial 
regions; it was a purely voluntary and 
tentative approach to conversation. 
The look the woman vouchsafed him 
did not discourage his advance. 

‘Sightly place?’ he ventured. 

“Yes,’ replied the woman. 

‘That monument now; it’s somethin’ 
to be proud of, ain’t it?’ 

‘It’s real handsome.’ 

‘I ain’t been here since it was set 
up. I belong over Hilton way, but this 
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year the whole county’s celebratin’ to- 
gether, you know, an’ I thought I’d like 
to see the boys’ names cut up there.’ 

The woman’s gaze followed the 
veteran’s to the tablet on the side of 
the shaft. 

‘They look good, don’t they?’ shesaid 
softly. ‘I brought Danny to see them. 
His gran’father was my husband, an’ 
I give him to his country.’ 

The veteran put his hand to his hat 
in an awkward gesture of sympathy. 

“Well, ma’am,’ he said, ‘I often won- 
der why I warn’t taken instead of some 
better man. I fought right through an’ 
got nothin’ but a flesh wound. Lord! 
but it was the women that suffered; 
they’re the ones that ought to get 
pensions. I sense as if it was yester- 
day the mornin’ I said good-bye to my 
sweetheart.’ 

For a moment the only sound was 
that of the breeze gently stirring the 


fresh young maple leaves overhead. - 


Then the woman spoke. 

‘It seems queer, don’t it, for us to 
be settin’ here, an’ them never knowin’ 
that we’re proud of ’em, an’ that the 
country they died for is doin’ *em honor 
all over its length an’ breadth? If they 
could come back an’ join in the pro- 
cession it would make a long line, but, 
my! would n’t we make of ’em! I can’t 
help thinkin’ how much more they did 
than just fight.’ 

‘That’s so,’ responded the veteran. 
‘There’s somebody that says that 
when you pass out, what you’ve done 
don’t die, but goes livin’ on after you, 
an’ I guess he’s right. If we sensed 
that all the time we’d be more careful, 
mebbe.’ 

‘It has lived after them,’ approved 
the woman. ‘I feel just that way when 
I’m thinkin’ about my husband. He 
helped break the chains of the slave, 
but that warn’t all or even most of what 
he done. I guess the war would n’t have 
been lost if he had n’t been in it, but 
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he gave the folks that knew him an ex- 
ample of what bein’ a hero is, an’ you 
can’t calculate what that’s meant.’ 

The veteran nodded. 

‘I never thought of it just that way 
before, but I guess you’re right, ma’am.’ 

“You take Danny, now; he’s the 
only gran’child I’ve got, an’ we set 
store by him. Well, he’s lame, an’ the 
doctor says he won’t ever be better. 
Seems as if it would fair kill his father 
when he heard that; men take such 
things hard, you know, and Danny 
was his eye’s apple. But I guess he 
had some of the fightin’ blood in him, 
for he marched straight up to the sorrer 
an’ looked it square in the face. “‘ My 
father faced the music, an’ I guess I 
won’t shame him, though it’s a differ- 
ent kind of a bullet that’s struck me; 
one you’ve got to live with instead of 
die of,’ he told Hatty Anne; she’s his 
wife, an’ she told me. As for Danny, 
well, when he was a little mite with a 
backache a good deal bigger’n he was, 
he would n’t cry out because his gran’- 
father was a soldier. We talk to hima 
lot about it, an’ I guess it’s given him 
courage to live.’ 

‘Perhaps the little feller ll get over 
it,’ said the veteran sympathetically. 
“Doctors don’t know everything.’ 

The woman shook her head. 

“There ain’t any perhaps about a 
spine as crooked as Danny’s. But he’s 
real sunny dispositioned an’ he’s got 
lots of grit. He’s just set on playin’ 
soldier, an’ it would make you cry to 
see him drillin’, brave as the best, with 
his poor little back, an’ his pipe-stem 
legs. He’s over there now, waiting for 
the band to come back; he’s just crazy 
over bands, Danny is.’ 

The veteran strained his dim eyes in 
the direction of the little figure sitting, 
crutches by his side, on the broad curb 
which swept about the curve of the 
grass-plot. 

‘My husband did n’t leave much in 
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the way of worldly goods,’ continued 
the woman, ‘but I guess the legacy he 
did leave has gone further an’ done 
more’n dollars would have done.’ 

‘That’s so! That’s so!’ affirmed the 
veteran; and again on the two old 
people fell silence. It was the veteran 
who broke it. 

‘I’m thinkin’, as I set here, how the 
real heroes, an’ them that ain’t heroes, 
are all mixed up in a war, an’ both get 
equal credit. Here’s your husband, 
now, a brave man who died for his 
country, an’ then again I could tell 
you a story — but there! my son’s wife 
says my tongue’s longer ’n the moral 
law. I guess when I get goin’ I don’t 
know when to stop.’ 

The woman’s face expanded in in- 
terest as she edged nearer her seat- 
mate. 

‘T’ll be real pleased to hear it,’ she 
said. 

The veteran painfully crossed his 
stiff legs, took off his hat and put it on 
his knee, while with one wrinkled hand 


he nervously fingered the brim. 
‘It seems good to be talkin’ of old 


times.’ The veteran’s voice took on 
an apologetic note. ‘Young folks don’t 
always know what that means to the 
old, an’ sometimes they get a bit im- 
patient. You can’t blame ’em. But 
this thing I’ve mentioned I never told 
but just to one, an’ that was my wife; 
she’s dead, now, this twenty year. 
It ain’t a pretty story to tell, or for a 
woman to hear, but somehow I kind o’ 
feel as if you’d understand. I’ve never 
been quite sure I done right; my wife, 
she thought I did, but you know wives 
have a way of favorin’ what their men 
do. Perhaps you’ll judge different.’ 

The veteran’s eyes were fixed on the 
monument. The woman adjusted her- 
self in an attitude of attention. Now 
and then there floated over to them 
the broken sounds of a happy little tune 
Danny was singing to himself. 
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‘It happened at Gettysburg,’ said 
the veteran, ‘on the second day of the 
fight. You can’t know just how a sol- 
dier feels when a battle is in the air. 
War brings out all that’s good in a 
man, an’ right along beside it all that’s 
bad. The thought of the cause you’re 
fightin’ for, an’ the music, an’ the 
marchin’, an’ the colors flyin’, an’ the 
officers cheerin’ the men, all gets hold 
of somethin’ inside of you, an’ you 
could give up everythin’ for your coun- 
try. It’s grand, but, Lord! it’s no use 
talkin’ about it! You can’t put it into 
words. Queer, ain’t it, howmany things 
words can spoil?’ 

The veteran paused as the woman 
gave the expected note of assent. 

‘As for the other side — well, when 
you’re really on the fightin’ ground 
with the bullets flyin’ all about you, an’ 
you see the men you’ve marched with, 
shoulder to shoulder, shot down, an’ 
you know it’s goin’ to keep on till one 
side has to cry quit, then the beast 
‘that’s in you gets up an’ roars, an’ you 
want to kill an’ kill; sometimes you 
turn sick an’ want to run — but you 
don’t; no, ma’am! runnin’ ’s the last 
thing you do. It takes all kind of feel- 
in’s to make a battle. It’s a queer sort 
of a way to settle troubles, now, ain’t 
it? Seems kind o’ heathenish, don’t 
it?’ 

The woman shook her head. 

“I take it we ain’t to criticize what 
the Lord’s sanctioned,’ she said. ‘The 
God of Battles is one of his names.’ 

“Oh, when it comes to the Lord, I 
ain’t takin’ exceptions, of course,’ re- 
sponded the veteran with a slightly 
embarrassed air. ‘I would n’t set my- 
self up to judgin’ his doin’s, but I 
should n’t have thought of introducin’ 
war as a pacifier of nations, myself, or 
of fightin’ as a way to brotherly love. 
But then I ain’t pious. There’sa pretty 
side to war, but it warn’t showin’ itself 
that day at Gettysburg. 
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‘It was a gloomy mornin’, with a 
mist like a steam bath, dreary an’ drip- 
pin’. We could n’t get a sight of any- 
thing, an’ the fog got into the men’s 
hearts an’ wilted them down, like it 
does starch out of a collar-band. There 
were other reasons for feelin’ low. 
Things looked pretty bad for our side, 
an’ every one of us knew it. Our little 
cap’n danced about for all the world 
like a war-horse; just a bundle of 
nerves. He said a little speech to us — 
said! it shot right out of him. It hit, 
too, for the whole company straightened 
up as if it had got a backbone. “‘ You 
do your damnedest !” he yelled, “‘or by 
George, I’ll shoot every man of you!” 
You’ll have to excuse me, ma’am; 
I had to repeat it just as he said it, 
or you wouldn’t have understood how 
wrought up he was; an’ “By George” 
ain’t exactly the words, either.’ 

The woman nodded indulgently. 
Her interest outran the amenities. 

‘Time dragged that mornin’,’ the 
veteran went on. ‘After a while the 
sun burned off the fog, an’ everythin’ 
lay as bright as if there was goin’ to 
be a strawberry festival instead of a 
bloody battle. The fields was as green 
as grass an’ crops could make ’em, an’ 
the cattle grazed as peaceful as lambs 
on a May mornin’. One herd of them 
cows got a taste of what war was before 
the day was over. It was brought home 
to them personal, you might say. 

“You could hear the cocks crowin’ 
first in one barnyard an’ then in an- 
other, an’ birds was singin’ every- 
wheres. Little puffs of far-off smoke 
was all that told of battle in the air. 
The mornin’ wore on, an’ still we wait- 
ed; there ain’t anythin’ more wearin’ 
to a soldier’s nerves than waitin’. I’d 
rather fight a dozen battles than spend 
another mornin’ like that. 

‘It was well on to the middle of the 
afternoon when the orders was given. 
There was a racket then, all right! 
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The pretty, peaceful farmyard scene 
was broke up, an’ instead, there was a 
hell of roarin’ guns an’ screamin’ shells 
an’ blindin’ smoke. Talk about slaugh- 
ter! You’ve heard of the Devil’s Den, 
I’m thinkin’.’ 

The woman shook her head. 

‘It got pretty famous that day. It 
was a heap of rocks, full of little caves, 
an’ every one of the holes held a 
Johnny with a sharpshooter. Our men 
got picked off as fast as they come up. 
A little ravine ran right by the place, 
an’ the herd of cows I mentioned got 
penned up right in the range of the 
crossfirin’. Them animals would have 
learned a lesson that day, if there’d 
been anything left of them to remem- 
ber it with. That’s generally the way 
with life, most of us get our experience 
too late. 

‘There was a hill called Little Round 
Top, an’ General Warren see right off 
that was the key to the situation. 
There did n’t seem to be anybody oc- 
cupyin’ it, but it was such a good point, 
right on the face of it, that he kep’ a 
sharp eye on it. All of a sudden there 
came a bright flash from near the top, 
a blindin’ flash that made us sit up an’ 
take notice. The truth of it was a com- 
pany of Rebs were in ambush, an’ the 
sun struck onto their bayonets an’ gave 
them away complete. It’s funny how 
weather steps in sometimes an’ balks 
things. Seems as if it had more to do 
with winnin’ the battle than the whole 
army did.’ 

‘The ways the Lord takes are beyond 
the understandin’ of man,’ said the 
woman. ‘His arm is ever with the 
righteous.’ 

The veteran meditatively rubbed his 
rough hand over hisshabbily-clad knee, 
as he remarked, — 

‘Mabbe I don’t give the Lord credit 
where it’s due. It seems to me we’re 
mighty apt to call it the Lord’s arm 
when it’s on our side. I notice them 
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that lose ain’t apt to regard it in that 
light. However, whoever had the man- 
agin’ of it, that flash saved the day. 
Our company was one of those sent up 
to take the hill. In all the war there 
warn’t a finer charge. I don’t see how 
we ever done it with them guns. It 
was a steep slope, rocky, and rough 
with tangled undergrowth. We never 
could have got up in cold blood. We 
were facin’ a hot fire, but our only 
thought was to get to the top. There 
warn’t a man in the company but 
would rather have been shot than face 
our little cap’n after havin’ played the 
coward. I say there warn’t a man, — 
there was one, as I found out, but 
then, Lord! I don’t ‘call that thing a 
man. 

‘Well, up we went, rattlety-bang, 
yankin’ them guns over the rocks, 
stumblin’, scramblin’, tearin’ our faces 
an’ hands an’ barkin’ our shins, but 
keepin’ right on. An’ that ain’t men- 
tionin’ the bullets whizzin’ all about 
us.’ 

‘It must have been awful,’ inter- 
rupted the woman. ‘It takes a lot of 
prayin’ to keep up courage in the face 
of danger like that.’ 

‘Prayin’!’ ejaculated the veteran. 
‘If you call it prayin’ to be bound to 
keep on if you had to kill every all- 
fired Reb in the Confederate Army to 
do it, an’ to make a road of their dead 
bodies, then we was all prayin’. I guess 
men do things different from women. 
It don’t make any odds what we 
thought; we did, and that was more 
to the point. 

‘About halfway up the hill, one of 
the guns got stuck some way, an’ I had 
to stop an’ help free it, so I fell behind 
a bit. As I was hurryin’ to ketch up 
I stumbled on somethin’ soft and 
yieldin’. It was a man, an’ he was 
wearin’ the blue. It took me some sec- 
onds to sense what it meant, an’ then 
I realized I had run down a skulker, 
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hidin’ in the rocks. I just reached 
out an’ hauled him up by the collar 
of his coat, an’ says I, “What you 
doin’ here?”” He was a man from my 
own company, worse luck. He was 
tremblin’, an’ his face was white. I 
shook him just as I would a rat. “Lem- 
me alone!” he whimpered. “I was just 
gettin’ my breath!” ‘Gettin’ your 
breath!” I yelled. “‘ You march up that 
hill as fast as you can go, or you’ll get 
what mean little breath you’ve got 
knocked clean out of you, an’ it won’t 
be the Rebs that does it either!”? With 
that I give him a kick that sent him 
flyin’ in the right direction. You see, 
ma’am, I was hot at havin’ our com- 
pany shamed by a thing like that. 

‘Everybody knows what we did on 
that hill, an’ how our charge saved the 
day. The names of the officers we lost 
on Little Round Top are writ up high 
in the records of the war; an’ the men 
who fought for ’em an’ fell with ’em 
are n’t any less heroes, though they 
may not be in such big print. You can 
read all about it in any of the histories, 
but there’s just one little story of that 
day that never got into a book. No- 
body knows it but me, an’ I saved our 
company from shame, an’ a dead 
man’s name from bein’ a by-word an’ 
a reproach. 

‘That evenin’, when the firin’ had 
stopped, I was prowlin’ round the hill- 
side, lookin’ after the wounded and 
such. I got off the main track of the 
charge an’ blundered about a bit, try- 
in’ to find my way back. I was gettin’ 
a little impatient to know my course, 
when I saw somethin’ black, lyin’ on 
the ground behind a tree. I halted an’ 
got my gun ready: you see, I thought 
it was a Johnny, skulkin’ round to 
rob the dead. I crept up softly toward 
the figure. It did n’t move. When I got 
near I see it was a dead body. It was 
lyin’ on its face, an’ its heels pointed up 
hill. Worse’n that, it was wearin’ the 
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blue. With my gun as a lever I turned 
the body over an’ looked at the face. 
It was more because [ did n’t want to 
accuse any one in my thoughts than be- 
cause I wanted to see who the scamp 
was, that I turned him over. 

‘I bent over him to get a good look, 
an’ there, with his white face starin’ 
up at me, lay the man I had kicked up 
hill that afternoon. He had been shot 
as he was runnin’ away again, shot in 
the back. That’s the biggest disgrace 
a soldier can earn, I take it. Not an 
hour before, I’d been braggin’ loud 
about our company, an’ there was a 
man I’d messed with, an’ marched with, 
givin’ me the lie as he lay there, the 
marks of his guilt hittin’ me in the face, 
as it were. It seemed to me as I stood 
there in the dusk an’ stared down at 
his, as if he was a big, black blot on 
our fair record, an’ as if he marred the 
glory of the company that had fought 
so brave. We was the heroes of the 


day,an’ our deed would be in themouth 
of every one the country over, an’ that 


rascal spoilt it all. “‘ Not a man but has 
done his duty,” our cap’n had said. 
Oh, well, it ain’t any use talkin’, but 
I was mad clean through. 

‘As I told you, it ain’t a pretty thing 
for you to hear, but I just took aim 
at that feller’s forehead. It’s bad 
enough to shoot a live man, but to send 
a bullet into a dead face turned up 
helpless to you —well— it’s just 
plain butchery! But I done it. My 
shot hit him fair between the eyes. 
Then I left him.’ 

The veteran paused. The woman’s 
face was turned toward his; both were 
lost in the interest of the story. The 
music of the returning band and Dan- 
ny’s shrill little cheers were unheeded. 
The streamers on the monument flut- 
tered softly, and the shadow of the 
shaft, lengthening as the sun traveled 
to the west, fell upon the two old 
people. Finally the woman spoke. 
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‘It was an awful thing to do. It 
makes me think of Indians maulin’ the 
bodies they’ve killed. But I don’t 
know but you was right. It would have 
been worse for them that loved him 
to bear a coward’s shame. I guess you 
was right.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ returned the 
veteran. ‘That’s the way my wife took 
it. I’m glad if you can see it in that 
light. But you must n’t make a mistake 
about one thing. I warn’t thinkin’ 
about that skulker, or them that loved 
him, when I done what I did. It was 
for the company I put that bullet into 
his dead skull, an’ I’d do it for the 
company’s sake forty times over — 
nasty job as it was. 

“Of course,’ he continued, ‘I’m glad 
if his family got any comfort out of the 
thought that he was hit in the front. 
I never heardanythingabout him more, 
I never even heard if he was found, till 
I just see his name up there, writ in 
endurin’ stone, along with brave men 
and heroes. Then the whole thing 
came back to me as plain as day, an’ 
I felt the goose-flesh run over me, as I 
did when I shot into that coward’s fore- 
head. Yes, when I see that name, 
carved deep, Dan’el P. Ol ‘ 

‘Stop!’ 

The cry cut the name short, as clean 
as ashot. The veteran started inamaze- 
ment. His companion had wheeled 
about on the bench, and was facing 
him. Her old eyes were blazing. Her 
withered cheeks flushed dark red; then 
the color went out and left the white 
of ashes. 

“Why, ma’am!’ stammered the old 
man. ‘Why, ma’am! I guess you ain’t 
feelin’ well. I ought n’t to have told 
you such astory. "T ain’t fit for ladies 
to hear. I guess you’ll have to excuse 
me. You see, that name brought it 
back so vivid. 

‘Oh, stop!’ again cried the woman. 
Her hands were working nervously 
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and she was trembling from head to 
foot. 

A slow conviction dawned upon the 
veteran’s bewildered brain. 

‘Why, ma’am!’ he exclaimed once 
more. ‘I’m right sorry if it was any 
one you happened to know.  I’d 
never —’ 

‘Hush! For God’s sake, hush!’ 
The woman was panting and breath- 
less. ‘Don’t you see the child is 
comin’? 

The band had vanished and Danny, 
who had watched the last back around 
the corner, was hastening to his grand- 
mother as fast as his crutches would 
allow. His eager little face was shining 
with its past delight. The woman rose 
quickly, clutching the back of the set- 
tee for support. The veteran struggled 
‘to his feet. 

‘ Thechild!’ he repeated in confusion. 
Then a light broke on him. He took a 
step forward, but the woman put out 
her poor quavering hands as if to push 
him away. 


There they stood, those two old 
people, and stared dumbly into each 
other’s eyes. The woman read in the 
man’s face the horror of his deed, but 
she saw nothing to help her misery. The 
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veteran’s face was as gray and drawn 
as that of his companion. His act was 
beyond recall. What he had smitten 
was more than life. 

Then, as Danny came up and 
clutched his grandmother’s gown, gaz- 
ing half shyly, half admiringly at the 
old man in his uniform, the veteran 
straightened with a martial air. It was 
as if a call to battle had put new life 
into long unused muscles. He stretched 
out a tremulous hand and laid it on the 
crooked little shoulder. The rapture 
of being touched by a real soldier 
overcame the lad’s bashfulness, and he 
smiled up at the old face above him. 

‘My grandfather fought in the war,’ 
he said. 

The veteran’s voice was grave and 
steady as he answered, — 

‘Danny,’ he said, ‘always be proud 
of that. When things go hard you just 
shut your eyes an’ think that you’re a 
soldier’s boy, an’ that your name’s his 
name, an’ that he died in battle. Don’t 
ever go back on that, Danny. There 
ain’t any braver thing than a soldier, 
an’ he died in battle.’ 

‘He was shot in the forehead. He 
was the bravest of the brave,’ said 
Danny. 





THE SONG OF SIVA 


BY AMEEN RIHANI 


°T 1s Night; all the Sirens are silent, 
All the Vultures asleep; 

And the Horns of the Tempest are stirring 
Under the Deep; 

’T is Night; all the snow-burdened Mountains 
Dream of the Sea, 

And down in the Wadi the River 
Is calling to me. 


°T is Night; all the Caves of the Spirit 
Shake with desire, 

And the Orient Heaven’s essaying 
Its lances of fire; 

They hear, in the stillness that covers 
The land and the sea, 

The River, in the heart of the Wadi, 
Calling to me. 


°T is Night, but a night of great joyance, 
A night of unrest; — 
The night of the birth of the Spirit 
Of the East and the West; 
And the Caves and the Mountains are dancing 
On the Foam of the Sea, 
For the River inundant is calling, 
Calling to me. 





GERMAN AND AMERICAN METHODS OF PRODUCTION 


BY W. 


Few Americans realize the vast 
stride which the German metal indus- 
tries have taken in the last few years. 
The great iron and steel manufactures 
of the Rhine district — of Diisseldorf, 
Essen, Dinsburg, and Oberhausen — 
have attained a remarkable develop- 
ment, owing partly to the coal-mines 
of the Rhine and of Westphalia, to the 
great waterway of the Rhine and an ex- 
cellent system of railroads, and partly 
to economic conditions which it may be 
interesting to compare with our own. 
The rise of some of the great German 
shops reads like a romance. 

The German shops are obliged to do 
a great many kinds of work. This is 
because they must compete with for- 
eign machine-works, and consequently 
have to turn out a more varied pro- 
duct than the American shops, which 
are protected by a high tariff against 
foreign competition. The American 
manufacturer, through his protection, 
has the opportunity to specialize. By 
giving his whole attention, thought, 
and energy to the perfecting of a few 
tools, or of a single one, he is able to 
undersell in European territory the 
native tool-manufacturers, and this de- 
spite the lower wages paid there. 

Another advantage which the Amer- 
ican industry has over the German is 
shop efficiency. German manufactur- 
ers have not the thousand and one 
devices which we have for doing away 
with manual labor; they do not yet 
understand, in the majority of German 
shops, how to operate the greatest 
number of tools with the smallest 
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number of men. This calls for the high- 
est degree of intelligence and skill, 
such as is found to-day in our best 
American shops. One can still see in 
Germany two men at work on a gear- 
cutter intended by its American de- 
signer to be run by one man. 

But the Germans are learning how to 
get the most work out of tools; they 
are copying as far as possible our Amer- 
ican shop-organization, and are putting 
more engineering thought into their 
designs than has been given to the sub- 
ject at any time in the history of tool 
construction. While the mechanical 
skill remains in our favor, every tool 
imported into Germany is subject to 
scrutiny, and if engineering skill back- 
ed by careful mathematical deductions 
can make an improvement, the Ger- 
man will be the first to discover the 
fact, and within a short time a new 
machine with improvements will be 
on the market. 

Many of the metal plants in Ger- 
many are small compared with ours, 
but no comparison detracts from the 
importance of the Krupp works. The 
city of Essen does not present the com- 
mon type of industrial community as 
it exists in any country: it is simply a 
one-man town. In 1811, when the first 
crucible furnace for casting steel was 
set up by a poor hard-working young 
man, Frederick Krupp, the total popu- 
lation was under 4000. In 1901 it was 
183,500, out of which the Krupp con- 
tingent numbered about 84,000. Now 
this and a great deal more is essentially 
the work of one man, and it is unparal- 
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leled in the history of industry. The 
corporation now owns iron- and coal- 
mines, and has put up more than four 
thousand houses. 

This great plant, which employs in 
its steel works at Essen, its works at 
Buckan, its shipbuilding yard at Kiel, 
and in its coal-mines, blast furnaces, 
etc., a total of more than 63,000 men, 
has been in existence for a century and 
has never had a strike. 

The products of Krupp’s are very 
varied. The fame of the house is chiefly 
associated with war implements, but 
all kinds of finished and unfinished ma- 
terials for use in railroads, engines, and 
mills, and for other industrial pur- 
poses, are turned out in large and small 
quantities. 

A specialty here is the casting of very 
large ingots of crucible steel; it is a 
remarkable sight and an object-lesson 
in German methods. Ingots of eighty- 
five tons are cast —a feat not at- 
tempted elsewhere. The steel is melted 
in small crucibles which are carried 
by hand from furnaces ranged on both 
sides of the foundry to the ingot mould 
in the middle. At a signal the furnaces 
are opened, the crucibles are drawn out 
and seized by a small army of workmen 
who run them down to the mould and 
pour themin. The manceuvre is carried 
out with military precision and prompt- 
ness. In a moment the place is aglow 
with the white heat of the furnace, the 
figures run fromall sides and come stag- 
gering down in pairs with the pots full 
of liquid steel. It is a scene of intense 
activity, but without confusion. One 
afteranother the glowing pots are emp- 
tied; the molten metal runs like thick 
soup and plunges into the mould with 
a sputter. In a few minutes all is over; 
the furnaces close again, the used cruc- 
ibles are thrown aside, and already the 
cast mass begins to congeal and change 
color. The steel so made is the purest 
known, close-grained, homogeneous 
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and uniform throughout, and of great 
strength. No such work could be done 
in this country with our impatience of 
hand-processes. 

In some of the smaller foundries, 
women are employed in great numbers. 
They load the cars with coke and lime- 
stone, and do considerable of the gen- 
eral work around the plant. They usu- 
ally begin work at six in the morning 
and leave as soon as the charge is 
drawn from the furnace — about four 
in the afternoon. One could not help 
noticing the contentedness of these fe- 
male workers, who found time to knit 
and crochet between the charges. 

The shops have been built at very 
different dates and vary accordingly, 
the most recent being quite up to date 
in construction, though not superior to 
those in our country and at Sheffield. 
They possess in a marked degree that 
neatness and cleanliness which is the 
most distinguishing feature of German 
factories, even the foundries showing an 
absence of the usual dirt, smoke, and 
confusion. Great order and system are 
maintained, largely with a view to the 
prevention of accidents. The Rhine- 
Westphalian Engineering and Small 
Tron Industries Association gives as the 
first of its rules for the prevention of 
accident that the gangways in all work- 
shops must be broad enough to ex- 
clude, as far as possible, injury to work- 
men by machinery or transmission 
parts in motion; and must not be 
blocked by the heaping of material or 
the transportation of articles. Compare 
this condition with that of most of our 
engineering shops, where manufactured 
or half-manufactured articles are lying 
about promiscuously, blocking the 
gangway and affording no adequate 
room. The entire freedom from such 
disorderliness in German shops and 
workrooms undoubtedly conduces to 
efficiency as well as to safety; and it is 
secured chiefly through the habits in- 
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culeated in all alike — workmen, man- 
agers, and owners — by the military 
discipline they have alike undergone. 
Fencing of machinery is, for this rea- 
son, perhaps less complete and costly 
than that which is required in most 
factory districts in America. 

With regard to the installation of 
machinery and workshop appliances, 
the larger German establishments are, 
generally speaking, quite up to the 
mark. They make use of electric power, 
automatic tools, and similar modern 
devices to as great an extent as any in 
America. There is no hesitation in in- 
troducing innovations, and no opposi- 
tion on the part of the working people. 
Machinery and tools are procured from 
other countries without regard to any 
consideration but that of suitability; 
but Germany is year by year becom- 
ing more self-sufficing in this respect. 
Their small tools are nearly as good as 
the American, their heavy ones equal 
to the English. 

German workshops are well equipped 


with sanitary washing and dressing 


accommodations. The workmen are 
more cleanly and careful in their habits 
than the Americans; they generally 
keep a working set of clothes and 
change before and after work. Conse- 
quently lockers are provided. Baths 
are common, particularly shower-baths 
with hot and cold water, and in summer 
are much used. The practice of pro- 
viding comforts and conveniences for 
the employees is more common in Ger- 
many than in this country. 

In some of the small metal industries, 
such as cutlery, the development of the 
trade has been hampered by the guilds. 
In the city of Solingen, for example, 
where they have made knives and forks, 
scissors and swords for centuries, the 
art has been jealously guarded by 
the old guilds, which strictly limited 
apprentices and output. Every master 
had to have a trade-mark, which was 


registered by the local authority, nailed 
up on the church door, and had a legal 
validity. The greater part of this in- 
dustry is still carried on at home, as in 
old times, on the ‘chamber’ system. It 
is encouraged by the local authority, 
which provides the men with gas and 
electric power, in place of the old wa- 
ter-wheel. The government has issued 
special orders in regard to the condi- 
tions under which work shall be car- 
ried on in the homes, with a result 
that the death-rate due to phthisis has 
been reduced from 18 to 3.1 in the 
thousand. 

Cheap and inferior cutlery is turned 
out in Germany with the name Shef- 
field stamped on it; but they also pro- 
duce first-class cutlery that will com- 
pete with any in the world. One is 
amazed at the incredible variety of 
knives made. One firm in Solingen has 
nine thousand patterns on its books 
for Germany alone, and may be actu- 
ally making over three thousand to 
order at the same time. Every trade 
and district of Europe has its own 
knives, and they are constantly making 
new patterns for new societies or dis- 
tricts. In some cases one firm will aver- 
age two new patterns a week for two 
years. This isa trade which will not be 
standardized, and that is one reason 
why America has failed to compete. 
Herein lies an important difference 
between the European and American 
manufacturer, — the former is always 
anxious to meet the needs of the mar- 
ket, while the latter standardizes cer- 
tain brands and offers nothing else. 

A great many of the working people 
in this district own their own houses; 
and it is the custom of the place to 
keep a goat, the ‘poor man’s cow.’ 
There are over fourteen thousand goats 
in the city. 

The German working people are, as 
a class, good, steady, regular, and trust- 
worthy; they are not as quick as the 
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Americans, but they do what they are 
told to do, and do it well. We could not 
give toour mechanics, cleveras they are, 
a piece of work to be done from foreign 
plans, with a metric system different 
from our own; but German mechanics 
may often be seen at work on an en- 
gineering order from England, using 
the original drawings with the English 
measures. At the same time they are 
not in the least inventive; they never 
make suggestions, nor is there any 
plan of encouraging them to do so; but 
they keep the rules and do not shirk. 
This is one of the principal reasons 
why German industry is so strong. 

Roughly speaking, the working hours 
are tena day. In the engineering works 
of Diisseldorf the hours are as fol- 
lows: Begin work at 6.30 a.m.; break- 
fast, 8.15 to 8.30; dinner, 12 to 1.30 
P.M.; tea, 4.15 to 4.30 p.m.; close at 
6.30 p.m. Total, 12 hours minus 2 
hours for meals,’ equals 10 hours; or 
60 hours a week. 

In the Krupp steel works at Essen, 
work is begun at 6 A. M.; breakfast is 
from 8 to 8.15; dinner 12 to 1.30 Pp. M.; 
tea 4 to 4.15; close at 6 Pp. M., making 
a total of 12 hours, minus 2 hours for 
meals. In the cutlery works at Solin- 
gen the time allowed for breakfast and 
tea is longer for women and youthful 
workers than for grown men, giving 
two or three hours less of work in the 
week. 

Note the time required for meals; it 
is as characteristic of the Germans, as 
indifference to meals and hurry are of 
our people. American workmen in the 
iron and textile industries usually work 
about 56 hours a week, except in the 
southern cotton mills where they often 
work 62 hours a week. There is a move- 
ment on the part of legislatures to re- 
duce by statute the number of hours of 
work a day to eight. Asa rule, the only 
interval allowed here is for dinner, and 
that is generally no more than half or 
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three quarters of an hour. In some 
American shops, at moments of un- 
usual pressure, no interval is allowed 
at all; the men work at the machines 
during their dinner period and eat their 
dinner as best they can. The machine- 
ry runs continuously with two shifts of 
workers, and this is the secret of the 
great production of the American steel 
mills in particular, and of the excess- 
ively high wages earned in them. Re- 
spect for meal-time belongs to Europe- 
ans. 

Every branch of textile working in 
Europe is the outgrowth of a house- 
hold art. When new conditions appear- 
ed, due to the changing from hand-pro- 
cesses to automatic machines, each mill 
or small factory that sprung up special- 
ized in one or another of the textile 
operations, as wool-washing, weaving, 
carding, or spinning. The manager of 
a weaving mill frequently knows lit- 
tle if {anything of a spinning mill, and 
vice versa. One of the results of this 
mill organization is that the manager 
of each establishment develops into a 
more competent man in his specific 
vocation than one who is hindered, like 
the mill-managers of the United States, 
with the superintendence of all the 
processes involved in the converting of 
raw cotton or wool into finished cloth. 
On the other hand, the concentration 
in textilework in America has tended to 
economy, and improvement in textile 
machinery, particularly in the matter 
of speed. The fastest-running machines 
in the world, for the formation of so 
delicate a fibre as silk, are in operation 
in the silk mills of Paterson, and so 
nice is their adjustment and so well 
perfected their mechanism that they 
run even more smoothly than the slow- 
er-geared machinery of Germany. 

Parallel with this improvement in 
machinery has been the progress made 
in the quality of goods produced. While 
the early American weavers turned 
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out simple pieces, that is, plain silks, the 
American silk manufacturer to-day 
finds nothing too difficult for his skill 
or too expensive for the market. Slow- 
ly, but surely, the textile products of 
domestic manufacturers have crowded 
out foreign products, except for some 
novelty or new design in silk fabrics 
which the home silk-weaver of Ger- 
many has developed by the aid of the 
government. 

Germany is not famous for the cotton 
industry, which is still in a compara- 
tively early stage of development; but 
its advance is shown in the history of 
Miinchen Gladbach, where the chief 
cotton factories are situated. In 1860 
the population of the city was about 
seventeen thousand; it is now over 
seventy thousand, and the increase is 
due to cotton. This compares with the 
progress of some of our southern cities. 
There is no doubt that Germany means 
to go forward with this branch of tex- 
tiles. 

No foreign market can compete with 
the United States in the manufacture 
of shoes. In Germany the shoe manu- 
facturers send out their agents to find 
out what is wanted in the trade, and 
then attempt to manufacture ladies’ 
shoes, slippers, men’s and boys’ shoes 
in the same factory. Here the manu- 
facturer turns out a certain product 
which is his specialty, and sells it 
wherever possible. If he manufactures 
several products he has a separate 
factory. 

The German shoe manufacturers say 
that they cannot work on the Amer- 
ican basis of manufacturing a cer- 
tain shoe product. They are obliged 
to collect their trade from almost every 
country except America; it comes in 
small orders. They have to accommo- 
date themselves to everybody’s whims, 
make patterns and styles for every dis- 
trict of Europe, which increases not 
alone the cost of production, but per- 


haps, to a greater extent, that of dis- 
tribution. In the German shoe shops, 
moreover, the old conditions of appren- 
ticeship still hold, hampering the 
change from hand to machine pro- 
cesses and preventing a large output. 

The average American thinks that 
the success of Germany is due to low 
wages and long hours of work. This is 
not true, for, if labor is cheaper there, 
coal is dear, machinery dearer, and 
imported raw material pays a tax. The 
industrial supremacy of Germany is 
the effect of definite and deliberate 
political action. Thirty years ago the 
German statesmen realized that the 
nation was inferior to the American and 
English in natural resources and nat- 
ural ingenuity; this inferiority forced 
upon their attention the value of thrift 
and of education. Thrift was multi- 
plied by capital, and education mul- 
tiplied by industrial efficiency. 

America and England have served 
them as models of shop-organization 
and equipment. They have imported 
American and English machines and 
tools; they have engaged the best men 
from the best shops of these two coun- 
tries and have copied their methods 
of work and organization; but besides 
this they have devoted special atten- 
tion to a matter which America has 
ignored to a great extent — the sci- 
entific or technical education of their 
people. In order to make this clear, it 
will be necessary to note the great 
change that has taken place in our in- 
dustrial world in regard to the training 
of workmen. 

In old times the educationof thearti- 
san was by a well-defined apprentice- 
ship to a master with a number of 
workers and a few apprentices, who 
took the boysand taught them the com- 
plete trade. This was a very satisfac- 
tory method so long as the master had 
time to teach the apprentice, and the 
apprentice had time to learn all about 
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his trade. But a great scientific ad- 
vance revolutionized industrial and 
economic conditions. Factory system 
and modern application of machines 
and capital to manufacture took place 
on a large scale. 

Men, women, and children were 
needed to tend the machines, and 
young people, who would, under ordi- 
nary conditions, have become appren- 
tices, were attracted to the mills and 
factories, etc., by the large initial wage. 
The master became so busy maintain- 
ing himself against the competition of 
others, and keeping up with the tech- 
nical advancement of his trade, that 
time failed him for the instruction of 
his apprentice, while the latter found 
that the trade had developed to such 
an extent that he could no longer learn 
its fundamentals by mere activity in 
his master’s workshop. 

Thus the apprentice, no longer a 
pupil, has become merely a hired boy, 
who, while making himself useful 
about a workshop, learns what he can 
by observation and practice. If he sees 
the interior of his master’s home, it is 
to do some work in no way connected 
with his trade. In old times the master 
worked with his men; now he rarely 
works at his trade; his time is more pro- 
fitably spent in seeking for customers, 
purchasing material, or managing his 
finances. The workshop is put in charge 
of a foreman, whose reputation and 
wages depend on the amount of satis- 
factory work that can be produced at 
the least cost. He has no time to teach 
boys, and as there is little profit in the 
skilled trades for the boy between four- 
teen and seventeen, he is not wanted. 
Boys of this age are in great demand in 
factory work — cotton, worsted mills, 
etc. 

The old apprentice system is not 
likely to be revived. The shop is no 
longer the training-school for crafts- 
manship. The workmen of the future 
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must learn how to work before they 
seek employment. All professional men 
do this. What the scientific schools 
are to the engineer and architect, what 
the business college is to the clerk, 
the trade school must be to the future 
mechanic. The rapid development of 
technical education in modern times 
is due largely to the discovery that, 
without such instruction, the trades 
themselves were deteriorating. 
Practice in onesectionof a trade does 
not always produce skill, and gives no 
knowledge whatever of theory. A boy 
or girl who applies for a position at 
a mill is given some one operation at a 
machine which runs very rapidly day in 
and day out. As the result of perform- 
ing this operation day after day, it 
becomes a habit, and is done without 
much mental effort. This is particu- 
larly true with certain industrial opera- 
tions, as ‘doffing’ on the spinning frame, 
that is, replacing full spools with empty 
ones. This work can be performed only 
by young people during the age of 
fourteen to seventeen, and depends on 
dexterity of the fingers. A boy begins 
and leaves work at the stroke of the 
bell, when the machinery moves and 
stops, and really becomes a part of the 
machine. This continues till the age 
of seventeen, when the fingers become 
too stiff to do the work, and the boy 
or girl is practically turned on the 
street, having gained no knowledge or 
skill for future use. If a boy during 
these ages has a natural curiosity for 
information about the processes that 
precede or follow his own operation, 
the machine he tends, or the power that 
drives the machine, or the simple or- 
dinary calculations used in figuring 
speeds, drafts, etc., he has little oppor- 
tunity to see; and if he asks about what 
little he does see, older workers will 
tell him to find out as they did. The 
whole atmosphere around the mill is 
such as to stifle the propensity of young 
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people to know. If the boy desires to 
change to another department in order 
to learn the different processes, the 
overseer will refuse him because he is 
most useful in his present position. The 
outcome of a boy spending these pre- 
cious years doing work which requires 
no thinking, and receiving no system- 
atic training outside or inside of the 
mill, is that he loses the power of ini- 
tiative, the habit of thinking, and all 
interest in his work. By the time he 
reaches manhood he knows less than 
when he left school, and has not suf- 
ficient education to take the respons- 
ibility attached to a better position. 
Such is the tniversal condition in large 
industrial centres. 

Experience has shown that evening 
schools do not appeal to tired children. 
Boys between fourteen and eighteen 
have the ‘gang spirit’? in them, and 
after working hard all day they desire 
companionship of their fellow workers 
on the street corners, at music halls, 
or moving-picture shows. Their eyes, 
wearied with long labor in the day, 
cannot endure the fatigue of book-work 
by night, but they are revived and 
charmed by the splendor of gay lights 
of the theatre and moving pictures. 
Physicians confirm this experience by 
stating that children of this age should 
not attend evening schools. 

We have built upin the United States 
at an enormous expense a colossal sys- 
tem of education, and we allow the re- 
sults of it to be very largely wasted and 
lost. We cease to educate these all 
important years, during which we all 
know that education is most needed 
and valuable to our working people. 

England faced this great educational 
problem years ago. A half-time sys- 
tem was introduced by the Commis- 
sion on the Employment of Young 
Persons in Factories, in 1833, to pre- 
vent overwork and under-education. 
The success of this scheme is shown 


by the report of the late Commission 
on Technical Education, which states: 
‘Half-time children of the great manu- 
facturing [factory] town of Keighley, 
England, numbering from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand, although they 
receive less than fourteen hours of in- 
struction per week, and are required to 
attend the factory for twenty-eight 
hours in addition, yet obtain at the 
examinations a higher percentage of 
passes than the average of children 
throughout the whole country receiv- 
ing double the amount of schooling.’ 
Similar experiences in different parts of 
England and the Continent show that 
the long-time system (all-day school- 
ing) and the omission of industrial 
work are in violation of the laws of 
physiology. 

The German Government has solved 
its educational problems in a more sat- 
isfactory manner than any other coun- 
try. According to their scheme of edu- 
cation, every worker in a profession, 
trade, or commercial pursuit, must 
have not only a general education, but 
technical preparation for the particu- 
lar work selected by him. In the United 
States we believe in the same policy, 
but apply it to those entering the pro- 
fessions only, disregarding the great 
mass — ninety-five per cent — that 
leave school at fourteen. 

Germany insists that every child be 
under educational influence till the age 
of eighteen. The child leaves the com- 
mon school at fourteen. He may go 
to work, to a higher school and prepare 
for college, or to a technical school. In 
America he may leave school at four- 
teen and is not obliged to attend any 
other school. 

The Germans act on the principle, 
admitted by everybody who knows or 
cares anything about education, that 
the way to secure a good training for 
the mind is not to end the school life 
at the most plastic period, fourteen 
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years of age, or in the case of foreigners 
as soon as they can pass an examina- 
tion, but to insist that every boy shall 
spend a certain number of hours a week 
under educational training and sound 
teaching till he reaches manhood. 
There is less ‘cramming,’ and the in- 
struction is slower, more thorough, 
more reasoned, than it can be under 
our American system of hurrying child- 
ren through the school. For we must 
remember that our young men in in- 
dustrial plants are nothing more than 
mere machines; they exercise no inde- 
pendent thought any more than the 
spinning frames or the machine lathes, 
and the result is that they become 
deadened. 

The German Government supports 
continuation schools, called Fortbild- 
ung Schule, for boys above fourteen to 
continue their instruction after leav- 
ing the regular day schools. Attend- 


ance upon this school is obligatory in 
most places for the boy till he is eighteen 
years of age. The weekly period of in- 


struction is ten hours, of which three 
hours come on Saturday morning from 
9 to 12 o’clock, and three hours each on 
two working days, from 9 to 12 in the 
morning, or from 4 to 7 in the after- 
noon. This arrangement of hours can 
be changed to suit the needs of the 
employer. No instruction is given after 
7 P.M. 

The instruction is adapted to the 
needs of the various trades; there are 
classes in arithmetic for machinists, 
loom-fixers, etc. The terms used in the 
class-room savor of the shop and mill. 
What is three fourths of 2514? does 
not mean so much to the foundry man 
as a problem like this: If a copper 
casting weighs 2514 pounds, and the 
specific gravity of iron is three fourths 
that of copper, what will the casting 
weigh if made of iron? Then again, 
the same problem would not interest 
the textile worker unless it involved 
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mill calculations. Working people have 
minds of a distinctly concrete order. 
They have intensely practical aims 
when they come to school, and are un- 
willing to study systematically an en- 
tire subject as they did in the common 
schools. They demand that the in- 
struction shall lead directly to the spe- 
cific things they are dealing with in 
their work. The German continuation 
school adapts its methods of instruc- 
tion to meet the needs of the working 
people. 

To give an illustration — the Mu- 
nich Continuation School for Machin- 
ists’ Apprentices offers the following 
subjects: Religion, machine-shop cal- 
culations and bookkeeping, business 
correspondence and reading, the study 
of life and citizenship, mechanical 
drawing, physics and machinery, ma- 
terials and shop-work. The subjects of 
instruction are in the closest possible 
connection with the requirements of 
the machinist’s trade. 

The instruction in physics and ma- 
chinery, as well as in materials and 
shop-work, is undertaken by a skilled 
machinist; the remaining instruction 
is imparted by teachers of the same 
grade as those of the common schools. 

It is in these schools that those who 
are to form the rank and file of the 
metal trades receive their theoretical 
and basic training. 

There are in addition special trade- 
schools for machinists, such as the Ber- 
lin School of Trades and Crafts. The 
trade-school for machinists aims to ren- 
der them capable of acting as labora- 
tory assistants, foremen, or superin- 
tendents of mechanical establishments. 
It also furnishes a basis for further 
studies in special lines. The course 
covers one year. 

The winter term begins in October, 
the summer term in April. The tuition 
for each term is fifteen dollars. Pupils 
of small means may be allowed free 
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scholarships by the Board of Direct- 
ors. 

When workingmen of the different 
metal industries have completed the 
courses in tke lower industrial schools 
— continuation and trade-schools — 
and desire a preparation for positions 
between journeyman-machinist and en- 
gineer or draftsman, they have every 
opportunity, as there are four classes 
of middle technical schools: the schools 
of industry (industriel Schulen), the 
master-workmen’s schools (Werkmeis- 
ter’s Schulen), the higher trade-schools 
(hihere Schulen), and the Technicums. 

The master-workmen’s schools are 
more ambitious in their aims than the 
lower industrial schools. They were 
established for the purpose of pre- 
paring the apprentice-journeymen to 
become master-workmen. Pupils can- 
not be admitted before the age of six- 
teen, and they are required to have 
had two or three years of practical 
experience in the machinist’s trade, 
and to show industry and desire to 
learn. The studies are chiefly in the 
direct line of the machinist’s trade, 
and the course is from one to two 
years, and requires the whole time of 
the pupil. 

These schools have long been popu- 
lar in Germany among the metal-work- 
ers. Some of them are intended mainly 
for men of a much larger workshop ex- 
perience than the minimum limit, who 
wish to broaden their trade horizon. 
They take in the older men in the metal 
trades, those who have been long out 
of school and who never expect to 
become thorough book students, but 
whose strength lies in their shop skill. 
These men have only moderate aspir- 
ations for advancement; they may be 
ambitious to own little machine-shops 
of their own, but do not expect to rise 
high in the scale or to become heads 
of great industries. Such men usually 
have receptive minds and possess good 
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judgment. They expect to obtain in 
the schools, through direct practical 
teaching, the necessary theory to en- 
able them to carry out the higher de- 
mands of the trade. These schools 
must of necessity be, to a great extent, 
evening schools, for they exist to give 
a chance to men already fully occupied 
who, in all probability, have families 
dependent upon them, and cannot give 
up a day’s work. Even to exception- 
al men of this stamp, recognition, in 
the shape of advancement, comes but 
slowly. 

Younger men who attend the higher 
trade-schools for machinists and metal- 
workers have, in some respects, more 
opportunity. These schools demand for 
entrance a fair degree of advancement 
in elementary mathematics and physi- 
cal service, and accept only well-devel- 
oped, ambitious young men, who may 
expect to attain to the higher positions 
in larger machine-shops and metal 
manufactories; some of them may even 
enter the technical universities to pre- 
pare themselves for the highest engin- 
eering positions. 

The Technicums have in many in- 
stances a lower age-limit than the other 
schools — admitting at the age of fif- 
teen, with the requirement of a year or 
two of high-school study, and only one 
year of practical experience in the ma- 
chine shop. Thus it becomes a low- 
grade school of practical technology. 

At the head of such institutions 
stands the school of technology, corre- 
sponding to our similar school, giving 
the highest possible training in engin- 
eering. The training received in this 
school often exceeds the requirement 
of the industries; hence the need of in- 
stitutions of lower grade to meet the 
actual industrial demands. 

There are also special schools for 
shoemaking, tanning, and other trades. 
In the textile industry, German schools 
hold high rank. The importance of 
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textile schools cannot be too highly 
estimated. They are the main factor 
by which the German textile indus- 
try maintains its competitive power in 
the foreign market. As has been said 
above, cheapness of labor is not suf- 
ficient to attain this end; cheap hands 
must be taught, and taught well, or 
their work in the end will cost more 
than that of more expensive hands who 
possess greater skill and have acquired 
a more thorough understanding of their 
trade. 

The financial assistance given by the 
German Government in textile edu- 
cation has enabled enormous progress 
to be made. All these schools have 
large staffs of lecturers and assistants; 
the fees are moderate, the usual charge 
being fifty dollars a year for the day 
course. There is a large attendance, al- 
though the entrance examinations are 
severe. The fees charged to foreigners 
in all these schools are enormous, being 
usually five times the amount charged 
to German students. 

Most of the textile schools have mu- 
seums attached. The one at the Cre- 
feld Textile School is very interesting. 
It is divided into two parts: one a room 
in which modern styles are exhibited, 
the pieces being constantly changed; 
here one will often find local manufac- 
turers with their designers and custom- 
ers, studying the fabrics and making 
new designs for the trade; the other, the 
museum proper, which is in two rooms, 
each being divided into sections, and 
containing over ten thousand pieces 
from the earliest periods to modern 
times. The Germans make a specialty 
of finishing and designing, and by the 
use of the museums are able to outdo 
the Americans. 

The German Government recognizes 
the duty, and exercises the right, of 
regulating industries in the interest 
of the employed; but in doing so, it is 
careful to keep in view the general in- 


dustrial interests. The German laws 
are consequently in many respects 
much less stringent than ours, which 
seem to have been enacted under spas- 
modic influences without any guid- 
ing principle. This may be explained 
by the fact that the German Govern- 
ment has been obliged to foster indus- 
tries, and, in order to do this efficiently, 
must strike, in its legislation, a happy 
medium between the claim of the em- 
ployed for protection, and that of the 
community at large for the promotion 
of industrial enterprise. In Americaand 
England the necessity for encouraging 
manufactures so far has not been con- 
sidered, and the legislatures have mere- 
ly from time to time taken up the duty 
of protecting the employed, with such 
drags upon their action as the private 
interests of employers have been able 
to effect. The protection, in short, has 
been all on one side. 

But the time when this plan could 
be pursued with safety here and in Eng- 
land may be said to have passed. Man- 
ufacturing industries have now come 
to such a delicate balance that the 
possibility of their toppling over must 
be taken into account; and it is for the 
interest of the community to prevent 
such a catastrophe. If our industries 
do not need encouragement from the 
legislative branch of the gavernment, 
they certainly do require protection 
from serious shocks. It is, therefore, 
instructive to note the way in which 
the German Government has dealt with 
this matter, and the excellence of the 
results. 

The most stringent regulations passed 
by the government are those affecting 
children and women, and it is in this 
respect that the state has clearly in 
view the interests of the community as 
represented by its workers. The total 
number of children under fourteen years 
employed for special reasons and ex- 
empt by law in the manufacturing indus- 
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tries in Germany is about 1630. These 
children are between thirteen and four- 
teen, and the hours of employment are 
restricted to six, with half an hour in- 
terval for meals. Between fourteen 
and sixteen they may work not more 
than ten hours, they must have an 
hour’s pause at midday, and half an 
hour both in the forenoon and after- 
noon, unless their working day is not 
more than eight hours; no continuous 
period exceeds four hours. During the 
rest periods, any participation in work 
is forbidden, even remaining in the 
room is allowed only when their own 
department of the work is brought to 
a complete standstill. 

When past eighteen, they cease to be 
youthful workers and are under no 
special regulations except that all un- 
der twenty-one must be provided with 
a ‘work-book’ or register, containing 
name, age, birthplace, nature of em- 
ployment, date of engagement, dis- 
charge, and other particulars. All boys 
under eighteen are obliged to attend 
a continuation school for nine or ten 
hours during the week, where they re- 
ceive instruction in the technical know- 
ledge of their trade, and religious in- 
struction from their own clergyman. 
This time is taken out of the regular 
day-work without loss of pay. In a 
number of larger engineering and ma- 
chine-shops the writer saw no youth- 
ful workers. 

Workmen may be fined to the extent 
of one half of their earnings, except in 
cases of acts against fellow- workmen, 
of offenses against morality, or of those 
against regulations, maintenance of 
order and of security, when fines may 
be imposed to the full extent of the 
average earnings. All fines must be 
applied to the benefit of the workers, 
and generally go to the sick fund, but 
this does not affect the right of em- 
ployers to obtain compensation for 
damage. All particulars of fines im- 
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posed must be entered in a book, which 
is open to inspection by a government 
officer. 

Every industrial establishment must 
have a set of rules hung up in an ac- 
cessible place in each department, stat- 
ing the hours of work, with the regular 
interval for meals, the time and man- 
ner of paying wages, the length of 
notice terminating employment, and 
the conditions under which notice is 
unnecessary; also the particulars of 
punishment, including fines, and the 
objects to which they will be applied. 


.Punishments which wound self-respect 


or offend morality are inadmissible. 
These rules are equally binding on em- 
ployer and employed, but before they 
are issued, opportunity must be given 
to adult workers to express their views, 
and the rules to which objections are 
made must be submitted within three 
days of issue to the factory inspector, 
who may order amendments if they 
are not in accordance with the law or 
with special regulations. Punishments 
not provided for in the rules cannot be 
imposed, nor can other grounds of 
dismissal be included in the contract. 
It is a rare thing for a firm to have 
any differences with its workmen. In- 
deed, I was definitely informed by one 
firm that there had been only five cases 
of dispute in nine years, and these did 
not come from the workmen as a whole, 
or any considerable number of them, 
but were cases of individual complaint. 
They have in Germany an institu- 
tion corresponding to the Conseil des 
Prud’hommes in France, which they 
call Gewerbe Gerichte, to which are 
brought all cases of disputes of employ- 
ees and employers. The average num- 
ber of cases tried by this bureau never 
exceeds five hundreda year. The bureau 
consists of five or three people. The 
government appoints a chairman who is 
a lawyer, and there are representatives 
of the employer and the employee also 
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appointed by the government. Some- 
times two are selected instead of one. 
Their decision is not final, as is that of 
the arbitration board in this country. 
If a workman or employer does not 
accept this decision, it is binding for 
only two weeks. Then the workman 
may leave, or the employer may dis- 
charge him. To give an illustration: 
One of the workmen in an engineering 
firm thinks he should receive four 
marks more a week in wages. He goes 
to the firm and makes the demand. 
They refuse him. He appeals to the 
Gewerbe Gerichte. The Gewerbe Ge; 
richte says, ‘No, do not pay it.’ The 
workman can leave at the end of two 
weeks by giving a two-weeks’ notice; 
or, if the decision is given in favor of 
the workman, the firm is obliged to 
pay him the increase for at least two 
weeks, and then they may give him a 
fortnight’s notice to quit. 

Notice of termination of employ- 
ment is usually a fortnight, but it may 
be dispensed with on the part of an em- 
ployer on the following grounds: false 
representation, theft, or other criminal 
acts; leaving work without permission, 
or refusing to fulfill the contract; car- 
rying fire or lights about, contrary to 
orders; acts of violence or gross abuse 
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directed against the employer, his re- 
presentatives or family; willful damage; 
inducing member of an employer’s fam- 
ily or his representatives, or fellow work- 
men, to behave in a manner contrary to 
law or morality; inability to continue 
work; or an alarming disease. Notice 
may be dispensed with by the workers 
on corresponding grounds; also for non- 
payment of wages in the prescribed 
manner; neglect to provide sufficient 
work for piece-workers; or some dan- 
ger to life and health in the employ- 
ment which could not be inferred from 
the contract. 

The rate of wages is not included in 
these rules. The existence of such a 
code, legally binding on employers and 
employed, is a characteristically Ger- 
man method of doing business; it is in 
accordance with that respect for law 
and order which is such a marked fea- 
ture of German life, and contributes 
materially, no doubt, to the smooth 
working of the industries. The rights 
and obligations of ‘ work-giver’ and 
‘work-taker ”— to use the excellent 
German terms — are publicly defined 
and guaranteed by law. This conduces 
to tranquillity, and makes attempts at 
individual bullying or vague talk about 
‘rights’ palpably futile. 
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BY MARGARET SHERWOOD 


In searching for standards of crit- 
icism in fiction, recalling on the one 
hand the failure of the purely dogma- 
tic formula to meet our need, and, on 
the other, the kaleidoscopic fashion in 
whichcontemporary appreciations shift 
and veer, one wonders whether an au- 
thor is not, after all, his’own best judge. 
The lesser achievement, measuring it- 
self by the greater, needs little help 
from the critic in showing its limit- 
ations, while the greater helps set a 
standard, not only for others but for 
himself. There is no other judge of a 
man that quite equals his own best self; 
there is no other critic at once so just 
and so severe as his own best work; 
and the best work of a serious writer 
of prose fiction is that in which he gives 
the deepest interpretation of the hu- 
man spectacle, penetrating beneath the 
mask of contemporary fashion and cus- 
tom to the struggle of those spiritual 
forces that make for human failure or 
human growth. 

In placing the poorer work of some 
of our contemporary authors side by 
side with the better, one is sometimes 
inclined to cry out against the age for 
the way in which it drags down talent. 
Why does the author of Peccavi turn 
to writing clever but mischievous tales 
of burglar life? Why does the man who 
could create The Four Feathers begin 
to write mere detective stories? 1 That 
earlier book was a genuine contribu- 
tion to art, an unusual interpretation of 
human character, worked out through 


1 At the Villa Rose. By A. E. W. Mason. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


a plot which kept alive the finer sort 
of suspense that comes from wonder- 
ing which way the human will will 
turn. Countless people are writing de- 
tective stories; many can write them 
worse, and some can write them better 
than Mr. Mason does. To readers of 
this species of fiction, who enjoy the 
clever processes of reasoning by which, 
in logical succession, the many wrong- 
fully suspected people are eliminated, 
and attention is fixed on the guilty one, 
it will prove a disappointment in this 
story to find that nearly all the sus- 
pected people committed the murder. 
There proves to be one innocent per- 
son, but the artistic as well as the ethic- 
al balance is better when there proves 
to be one sinner. Interesting as the 
book is in many ways in its foreign 
setting, one cannot help wishing that 
Mr. Mason would leave to lesser people 
the mystery and murder stories, and 
express in his earlier manner his rather 
remarkable insight into character and 
his subtle moral sense. 

The same kind of criticism may be 
applied to Mrs. Fitz.2 This lively 
comedy reverses the order of the tot- 
tering-kingdom-and-young-hero story, 
bringing princess, king, and the con- 
spiracy that doth hedge a king, into the 
quiet atmosphere of an English coun- 
try house. The book provides harmless 
amusement, and it is a relief to find, 
in an English tale, the endless scenes 
about the inevitable tea-table varied 
by the introduction of a bit of powder 

2 Mrs. Fitz. By J. C. SNartu. New York: Mof- 
fatt, Yard & Co. 
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and shot; but one cannot help wishing 
that Mr. Snaith could see how much 
more original, how much better of its 
kind, was Broke of Covenden than is his 
lighter work, be it historical comedy, 
pseudo-historical, or mere comedy. 
Except in the case of Nevil Fitzwaren, 
the rake who becomes the hero of the 
tale, there is nothing distinctive in 
the character-study; while the plot is, 
as has been suggested, only the familiar 
one of the Prisoner of Zenda turned the 
other way about. 

From Arnold Bennett comes another 
of his realistic novels,'so long that they 
bid fair to be as long as life itself, and 
yet are full of interest. Again a section 
of life in one of the Five Towns is 
presented, dreary, smoky, sordid; and 
against this background moves Clay- 
hanger’s lad, ‘the spitten image of his 
poor mother.’ ‘The fat old women. . . 
who, in child-bed and at grave-sides, 
had been at the very core of life for 
long years,’ see, when he passes, only 
a fresh lad with fair hair and gawky 
knees and elbows, ‘but they could not 
see the mysterious and holy flame of 
desire for self-perfecting blazing with- 
in that tousled head.” Through seven 
hundred pages he holds your atten- 
tion as he slowly gives up his plans 
and hopes, reluctantly abandons his 
own ambitions and enters his father’s 
business, loves a woman who unac- 
countably proves false, and, believing 
in her throughout, wins her at the end, 
when life has played with her and 
cast her off and she brings him only 
her wrongs. It is apparently a story 
of slow defeat, wrought inch by inch 
with terrible thoroughness, yet the last 
words are, ‘He braced himself to the 
exquisite burden of life.’ 

It is a rather fine thing, the art of 
Arnold Bennett, though one would 
not be exaggerating in saying that it 


1 Clayhanger. By Arnotp Bennett. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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lacks selective power. He denies him- 
self the spectacular; here is none of the 
picturesque misery of the slums; here 
is no vivid rendering of quick sensa- 
tions, only the endless jogging on along 
humdrum ways. Slowly the personal- 
ities emerge, going the round of their 
dreary tasks, and as you follow you 
have no sense of reading a book, only 
a half-painful, half-pleasant feeling of 
sharing human experience, difficult in 
a thousand homely ways. The actual 
uncertainty of daily life attends you. 
Was it, or was it not, a pity that the 
boy had to give up his hope of being an 
architect? You never know, any more 
than he did; and the same blind forces 
seem to carry you forward that carry 
you on in existence itself. This grim 
clinging to life and the best one has 
found in it, though it be but a decent 
habit, the fashion of stumbling blindly 
along the trail of old hopes, brings to 
the reader at times an almost intol- 
erable sense of reality. Maggie, who 
never suspects her own heroism; Hilda 
Lessways, revealed to you chiefly 
through her sympathy with the old 
Methodist parson, whose only offense 
against society was that he had for- 
gotten to die; the father, with his hard 
idealism wrought out in his stationer’s 
business, are more real than many 
personages in fiction more vividly 
sketched; and the father’s illness and 
death bring before you with almost 
unendurable pathos the manifold piti- 
fulnesses of life. If, at times, you stop, 
resenting the author’s power, saying 
that this is a rendering of experience 
without faith, without beauty, with 
no windows left open for the soul; if 
you cry out against the intolerable 
thoroughness with which the author 
seems to represent all of life except the 
point, you realize, upon longer consider- 
ation, that this is an art of submerged 
ideals, and of faiths that live on un- 
conscious of themselves. After all, 
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Clayhanger is a story of the slow, sure 
shaping of the clay in the light of a 
divine idea. 

Two comedies, also from the hand of 
this indefatigableauthor, appearamong 
the new books: Helen with the High 
Hand,' and Denry the Audacious, the 
former a study of feminine, the latter, 
of masculine audacity, of power to 
work one’s will, just the quality lacking 
in the hero of Clayhanger. Helen with 
the High Hand has a touch of the arti- 
ficial in the heroine’s character, suggest- 
ing old comedy types; and the best of 
the book consists in the presentation 
of the old uncle, with all the minute 
realism of a Dutch portrait. The second 
comedy is by far the better of the two, 
and the account of the hero who knows 
invariably how to grasp the opportun- 
ity of the moment is amusing through- 
out. How, one wonders, did the Five 
Towns happen to produce a type 
which seems American rather than 
English, possessing in such marked de- 
gree the qualities that have led here 
to success in business and in states- 
manship? But the irony of Clayhanger 
and The Old Wives’ Tale is better than 
the humor of the lighter stories. 

Celt and Saxon,’ an unfinished novel 
found among the papers of George 
Meredith, has a brilliant opening, with 
promise of vital delineation of inter- 
esting characters. It is, however, frag- 
mentary, and it is impossible, from 
the chapters left, even to guess at the 
scheme of the book, or the dramatic re- 
lationships of the many personages in- 
troduced. It may be that, in the deter- 
mination to contrast, in as many ways 
as possible, the impulsive and imagin- 
ative Celt with the steadier and more 

1 Helen with the High Hand. By ARNOLD BrEn- 
neTT. New York: The George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

2 Denry the Audacious. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

3 Celt and Saxon. By Grorce MEREDITH. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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dogmatic Saxon, the story would have 
suffered. Certainly, the latter part, 
as it now stands, is more a disquisition 
with illustrations, ‘than a story, and 
the sadness of realizing that this is the 
last work to come from the great au- 
thor is tempered by the fear that his 
brilliant rendering of human beings, 
alive and capable of growth, would 
have been henceforward vivid in mo- 
ments only. It is with deep regret that 
we say farewell to the only one of our 
great novelists in whose work a know- 
ledge of evolution was real and vital 
as part and parcel of his being, the very 
condition of his perception. In George 
Eliot’s novels, the knowledge of the 
newly discovered scientific laws lies 
side by side, in solid blocks, with the 
creative parts of the work; in Meredith 
it is subtly back of all perception and 
of all imaginative creation, so that his 
characters, to an extent unprecedented 
in fiction, seem directly related to the 
mainspring of life. 

In several of the Tales of Men and 
Ghosts* the psychological subtleties of 
Mrs. Wharton’s art are carried into the 
realm of illusion, or even into the dim 
border-lands of insanity. There is one 
real ghost story, ‘Afterward,’ which 
achieves the prime object of its species 
in making you believe in the ghost; 
while in ‘The Eyes,’ a haunting illu- 
sion, described by its victim, suddenly 
betrays a crisis in the life of one of the 
listeners. For sheer cleverness, ‘The 
Bolted Door’ perhaps stands out as 
the best in the book. It is a story of ap- 
parent insanity, centring in a delusion 
of murder; the circumstantial accounts 
of the murderer, growing more and 
more improbable as he tries to confess 
to one person after another, become 
evidence of growing insanity, — only 
to prove true at the end. The shrewd 
handling of the intricate mazes of 


4 Tales of Men and Ghosts. By Eprra Wuar- 
ton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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thought in this incipient mental un- 
balancing are admirable, and here, as 
in all the tales, we have the mastery of 
a story-teller who knows how to man- 
age her climaxes. 

Mrs. Wharton’s skill in handling her 
material, the balance, measure, re- 
straint of her work, are too well recog- 
nized to need comment. It is a pleas- 
ure to watch her unfolding of a story, 
the deft way in which descriptive 
phrase, unobtrusive incident, and bit 
of conversation play into one another’s 
hands, until the working of the inner 
life stands fully revealed. Here, as is 
usual, we have that indefinable atmo- 
sphere of satire, pungent, purifying, if 
not always satisfying. In one or two 
stories of the group we have something 
deeper than satire, as in‘ The Debt,’an 
all-too-brief tale, having the technical 
skill of the others and something more. 
This analysis of the mind and heart of 
a man on the advance wave of modern 
thought brings one a longing for more 
work of this kind from the author’s 
hand. The finer sense of honor re- 
corded here, the passion for truth that 
burns through all else, leave one with 
the hope that our immense gain in outer 
matters, mere material matters, mere 
knowledge of external things, has not 
meant, as so many would have it, re- 
trogression for the soul. Another phase 
of thenew morality shows, witha bit less 
of originality than in ‘The Debt,’ in 
‘The Blond Beast.’ In both, the posi- 
tive note somewhat shames the lighter, 
cleverer, merely satiric work of this 
gifted author. If she can discern in this 
fashion the underlying forces making 
for truth and righteousness, discern 
with an insight granted to but few, why 
is not more of her work constructive, 
positive, instead of negative? Why does 
she not write a tale of the height and 
scope of The House of Mirth, designed 
to build up where that tore down? The 
least of us can satirize, can see many 
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of the things that are wrong with the 
world, though few can tell with such 
skill the tale of the things that are 
wrong; but few, perhaps, can detect, 
in the rush and stir of modern life, 
sweeping our old ideals away, the pre- 
sence of permanent sources of consola- 
tion, of hope, of self-respect for the 
rapidly advancing race. One wishes 
that ‘The Debt’ were a_three-vol- 
umed novel, that it might outweigh 
the desolating influence of The House 
of Mirth. 

The idealism that sets high the 
prizes of life and of art, as high as the 
artist’s best endeavor, and high above 
mere success of the market-place, is 
always welcome, and is rare enough 
to-day. In The Creators ' we enter an 
atmosphere of straining after high 
achievement; and we find that, in 
many ways, the young, who are trying 
to win the prizes of the world unseen, 
are good company. And yet, the new 
book by the author of The Divine Fire 
is disappointing. There is an im- 
maturity about it, and a lack of that 
rather profound wisdom that made 
The Divine Fire so unusual. Youthful- 
ness of mood is refreshing, but not al- 
ways satisfying, and an air of unripe- 
ness marks this book, in which each 
character thinks himself or herself a 
genius, and recognizes geniuses in all 
his friends. England has not in a cen- 
tury produced so many geniuses as 
walk through the pages of this book, 
and the word is repeated with a dis- 
tressing frequency that makes one won- 
der what the author means by it. It 
is a surprise to come upon something 
so akin to the callowness of spirit of 
the young German Romanticists in the 
work of a writer capable of such se- 
vere analysis as Miss May Sinclair. 
The lack of measure, of judgment, is 
apparent in many ways, and nowhere 

1 The Creators. By May Srncuarr. New York: 
The Century Company. 
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more apparent than in the snobbish- 
ness voicing itself in the outcry of the 
geniuses against the ‘dreadful, clever 
little people.’ 

The immaturity of spirit is reflected 
in the workmanship. There is a lack of 
centralization; it is everybody’s story; 
it is nobody’s story. That power of de- 
veloping a central character, so amaz- 
ingly good in The Divine Fire, is‘absent 
from The Creators, and one turns back 
to the earlier book with a feeling of 
satisfaction that, whatever present or 
future brings from this gifted writer, 
she has the permanent satisfaction of 
having produced a masterpiece. 

One must approach the work! of 
Mr. Henry James with all the respect 
due to our master of fiction, who has, 
for many years, held a great part of our 
discriminating public in an attitude of 
unquestioning discipleship, and whose 
influence is stronger than any other 
upon several of our cleverest younger 
writers of fiction. Many of those un- 
able to assume the réle of disciples are 
silent in their doubt, so potent is this 
author’s name; and we have grown to 
accept, as one of the conventions of 
our criticism, a belief that his work 
stands upon an almost impossibly high 
level. Yet, if I may speak out boldly, 
much of the later work rouses ques- 
tion in my mind, question in regard to 
the depth of its interpretative power; 
and more than one tale leaves an im- 
pression, both as regards theme and 
style, of a straining after effect that 
does not belong to the highest artistic 
achievement. 

The power of the earlier work is not 
difficult to recognize; the power of 
dealing with the apparently trivial, as 
in Daisy Miller, and of making it the 
medium of large interpretations; the 
appealing power of a delicate and subtle 
character-study, as in The Portrait of 


1 The Finer Grain. By Henry James. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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a Lady. I cannot help feeling that the 
balance has been slowly changing in 
Mr. James’s work, more and more of 
the sensational in situation and in style 
creeping into it, more and more of the 
trivial that is merely trivial, and that 
has not larger interpretations to offer. 
What Maisie Knew exemplifies the 
point; so, surely, does part of The 
Golden Bowl; so do some of the stories 
in this new book, especially the first 
one, ‘The Velvet Glove,’ whose central 
plot is this, that the gifted American 
author, instead of praising the work 
of the novelist bearing the pseudonym 
Amy Evans, kisses her. The second 
story, ‘Mora Montravers,’ gives you 
the character-sketch of a girl of mod- 
ern type, independent and audacious, 
against a background of old-fashioned 
conventions. She is never directly 
presented, and it is only by combining, 
with the author’s help, the various 
somewhat distorted reflections in her 
relatives’ minds, eliminating, and set- 
ting straight, that you get an idea of 
her. ‘The Bench of Desolation’ is a 
clever study of some of the ironies of 
the human affections; the ‘Round of 
Visits’ is perhaps the best of the tales, 
with its sudden, illuminating flash of 
character-contrasts; and here the dis- 
proportion between matterand manner 
is not so apparent as in the others. 

It requires courage to challenge the 
style of Mr. James, who so long has 
stood as the master that we take for 
granted in all that comes from his pen 
a masterfulness. Delicate shades of 
thought and of feeling are his province, 
and he is granted subtlety of style 
that expresses the exact nuances he 
wishes to convey. Granted those qual- 
ities of delicacy, distinction, and quiet 
charm which characterize innumerable 
passages in his work, what is Mr. James 
doing with expressions like these, deal- 
ing with minor situations? ‘With the 
sense somehow that there were too 
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many things, and that they were all 
together, terribly, irresistibly, doubt- 
less blessedly in her eyes and her own 
person.” ‘The logic of his having so 
tremendously ceased, in the shape of 
his dark storm-gust, to be engaged to 
another woman.’ ‘Her motive, in fine, 
disconcerting, deplorable, dreadful in 
respect to the experience otherwise so 
boundless.’ ‘The adventure that .. . 
he would have been all so stupidly, all 
so gallantly, and, by every presump- 
tion, so prevailingly ready for.’ ‘This 
so prodigiously different, beautiful and 
dreadful truth’; ‘idiotized surrender’; 
‘inordinately’; ‘betrayingly,’ ‘ting- 
lingly,’ ‘tortuously,’ ‘immensely ex- 
posed and completely abashed,’ — 
pages bristle with expressions like 
these. 

Delicate shadings of thought are 
not usually brought out by such highly 
colored adjectives and adverbs. The 
great artist is known always by the 
measure and the mastery of his style; 
he saves the great word for the great 
moment, and the great word, which sug- 
gests the depth of human experience, 
is characterized by its power of sug- 
gestion rather than by its violence. Mr. 
James, in ‘The Velvet Glove,’ amuses 
himself with the style of Amy Evans’s 
book, a commonplace love-story of 
the superlative type, but her vocabu- 
lary, with its ‘passionate,’ its ‘flowering 
land,’ its ‘blighting desolation,’ is no 
more extreme than his own, though his 
words are more far-sought. Is he not 
doing just that which he accuses Amy 
Evans of doing, straining to make the 
moment assume greater significance 
than it has, lashing adjective and ad- 
verb to a fictitious value? The story 
which he is writing and the story at 
which he is laughing are both, though 
in widely different spheres, lacking in 
that simplicity and sincerity which are 
the marks of genuine art. 

A reviewer in a recent magazine 
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challenges the reader to produce an- 
other author whose processes of thought 
are so labyrinthine, who can express so 
many shades and phases of human feel- 
ing. At times I cannot help wondering 
if the thought is really as labyrinthine 
as the expression. Does not the ambi- 
guity that results from a brigand law- 
lessness in the fashioning of sentences 
cause oftena look of intricacy of thought 
which vanishes upon closer considera- 
tion? ‘That would be an answer, how- 
ever, he continued intensely to see, 
only to inanely importunate, to utterly 
superfluous Amy Evans — not a bit 
to his at last exquisitely patient com- 
panion, who was clearly now quite 
taking it from him that what kept him 
in his attitude was the spring of the 
quick desire to oblige her, the charming 
loyal impulse to consider a little what 
he could do for her, say “handsomely 
yet conscientiously”’ (oh, the loveli- 
ness!) before he should commit him- 
self.’ 

In kindly spirit we may grant much 
of license to this master of unchallenged 
position, whose whims lead him to most 
individual views in regard to the parts 
of speech, and whose relative pronouns 
may or not emerge from these sentence- 
heaps to attach themselves to the right 
nouns, but surely we are not bound to 
consider this a great style, or even a 
good style. Measure, balance, lucid- 
ity, — these qualities are not too much 
to ask of the prose style of great mas- 
ters of English, and the spell of a great 
name should not keep us from recog- 
nizing the lack of these qualities in Mr. 
James’s later work. Few can doubt the 
value and the charm of his long line 
of character-interpretations of national 
and of international interest. Can any 
readers who recall the clarity of the 
earlier style deny that for Mr. James 
to rewrite his earlier work in his later 
manner is almost a national calamity? 

A novel of great originality and 
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depth comes to us in Hearts Contend- 
ing,' by Georg Schock, who has heve- 
tofore been known only as a writer 
of short stories dealing, as does this 
work, with Pennsylvania Germans. 
This is a tale of primitive lives and 
passions, among a people shut away 
in their mountain valley from the 
stream of modern life. Its basic idea 
is that of the Book of Job, and the tale 
is in many ways almost as primitive as 
the Book of Job. The slow and power- 
ful unfolding of the story compels the 
deepest interest; more and more the 
reader finds himself in the grip of real 
tragedy, brought about, not by exter- 
nal causes, but by natural human feel- 
ing and innocent human motives. 
Not every writer of tragedy has, com- 
bined with such deep insight into the 
causes of human trouble, so much bal- 
ance and moderation of judgment. The 
way in which, after the many-sided, 
fatal misunderstandings, all slowly 
rights itself, has something of the slow 
sanity of Nature’s very self. 

The author of this book betrays the 
rare combination of the power to ob- 
serve with the power to think out the 
results of observation; too many real- 
ists have an excess of the former gift, 
and crowd their fiction with insignifi- 
cant details. Here every touch pictur- 
ing the people, their customs, and their 
background has interpretative power, 
and relates itself to the underlying idea 
of the book. Moreover, there is a gen- 
uinely poetic quality in the nature- 
interpretations, whereby you are per- 
mitted to see the gray sweep of the 
Blaueberg, the green Heiligthal, and 
to share the color and the mystery of 
spring, the depth of life insummer days. 
A Homeric simplicity and dignity at- 
tend the life; husband and wife salute 
each other from opposite sides of the 
kitchen like a pair of friendly sovereigns 


1 Hearts Contending. By Grora ScHocg. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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meeting, and the son Anthony, emerg- 
ing from the gray mist, riding his white 
steed and leading a pair of gray roans, 
is worthy to stand by the heroes who 
fought about Troy. 

So simple and natural are the people 
that we find ourselves, in watching 
them, doubly bewildered that life 
should so cast its net to entangle them. 
Job, the house father, and Susanna his 
wife; Anthony, the eldest son; Jona- 
than, who, drawn by the smell of the 
earth and the love of a girl, gives up 
the ministry and breaks his parents’ 
hearts, are brought before us by simple 
and vivid touches; and two of the char- 
acters, the son Jesse, and Bertha, who 
innocently starts all the trouble, are 
made still more real by means of that 
subtler fashion of suggestion, of tracing 
their effect upon other people. 

The language of these people strikes 
one as being a bit stilted and over- 
correct. Though this gives an effect 
of quaint dignity which in certain ways 
suits the majestic story, and is a relief 
after the over-insistence and dialect 
in other tales, it detracts in certain 
ways from the naturalness that at- 
tends everything else in the book. In 
spite of this defect, the author’s style 
shows unusual restraint, and unusual 
suggestive power, not in mere epi- 
gram or in intellectual snap-shots, but 
in brief and pregnant sayings that sum 
up an immense amount of experience 
and of wisdom regarding life. 

There is a tonic quality, a tonic real- 
ity about the book, and one will go far 
in the new fiction without finding any- 
thing to equal it in picturesque reality 
and simplicity. Nowhere else, among 
the new books, are there scenes of such 
tragic power as that of the quarrel in 
the harvest field, or of the chapter giv- 
ing Anthony’s revenge, ending with the 
scene where Job took his dead son on 
his back, ‘reversing the way of gener- 
ations,’ and carried him to the top and 
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over the slope, along the road toward 
home. 

The season’s output of fiction brings 
before us many interesting phases of 
American life. The Married Life of the 
Frederick Carrolls! presents the dom- 
estic difficulties and adventures of a 
young artist and his wife in a somewhat 
alien suburban atmosphere. The tales 
are at once humorous and thought- 
ful, and there is a refreshing originality 
about the two young folk, who face the 
world-old situation with their minds 
full of new ideas and questions. The 
frank speech of anewer day strengthens 
the bond between them, as the struggle 
to carry out an artist’s ideals in a 
material and mechanical civilization 
strengthens the man’s hold on his art. 
One might perhaps plead with the au- 
thor not to explain so fully at times by 
reflective comment that which his own 
deft turning of the narrative has al- 
ready explained; but one would not 
quarrel with work so full of vitality, 
in which very real people face the facts 
of life with courage, and with eyes wide 
open. 

It isa pleasure tofind Richard Hard- 
ing Davisreturning, in his book of short 
stories,’ to his earlier manner, which 
many of his readers prefer to his later 
style in the stories of romantic adven- 
ture. Most of these new tales, simple 
in motif and in execution, emphasize 
the permanent and genuine in human 
affection, and certain clear distinctions 
between right and wrong. Several 
play pleasantly, in the fashion which 
the author likes, on moral ideals made 
a bit more piquant by social contrasts, 
and here and there, as in some of the 
earlier work, the social contrast is made 
more important than the moral issue. 


1 The Married Life of the Frederick Carrolls. By 
Jesse Lyncn Wituiams. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

2 Once Upon a Time. By Richarp Harpina 
Davis. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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The Prodigious Hickey* and The Var- 
mint,* by Owen Johnson, give lively 
pictures of American boys at board- 
ing school, and are, in many ways, 
amusing enough. Various types are 
vigorously represented, and the prac- 
tical jokes, the inexhaustible spirits, 
the worship.of physical courage make 
the pictures seem, to those who know 
boys, true to life. The notices that 
state kinship between this work and 
Tom Brown’s’ School-Days at Rugby 
are, however, misleading, and rouse 
misgiving. There are plenty of hard 
knocks in ‘Tom Brown,’ and there 
is much emphasis on the passion for 
tarts and the love of jokes; but all 
through, you are aware of shaping 
forces: the school trains the boys, and 
the reader can feel, through the rough- 
and-tumble deeds, the influences mak- 
ing them gentlemen, holding up a 
high sense of honor, and leading the 
ideals of school-boy pluck to finer is- 
sues. Here, there is nothing of this; 
the authorities are mere ciphers. Lu- 
cius Cassius, the professor of Latin, 
has methods so outgrown and pedantic 
that the intellectual part of the school 
life must be, if he represents its best, 
worse than useless. Of moral influ- 
ence from the elders there is as little 
as of intellectual, and though the lads 
have a rough-and-ready code of their 
own, it sadly needs strengthening. 
In Hickey’s selling to his comrades 
the silver clappers as if they were 
genuine souvenirs of the missing col- 
lege bell, and earning much money 
thereby, there is a touch of American 
business trickery that would be below 
the English boy’s sense of honor. If 
the American boy in school is as abso- 
lutely unrestrained as this would seem 
to indicate, the schools sadly need re- 


3 The Prodigious Hickey. By OwEN JoHNSON. 
New York: The Baker Taylor Company. 

4 The Varmint. By Owern Jounson. 
York: The Baker Taylor Company. 
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form; for football, though it undoubt- 
edly has its uses, can hardly serve as 
theoneand only civilizing force brought 
to bear upon the young. 

Among the books are certain local 
studies, some by people with well- 
known names, some by new-comers, 
representing different degrees of art- 
istic and interpretative value. 

Opal,' a tale of common life and folk 
in the middle west, is a racy account 
of character and event, with more sub- 
stance than its name would imply. The 
shrewd turns of characterization be- 
tray a nice sense of humor, and much 
insight into the quips and cranks of 
human nature, which, in this author’s 
gentle philosophy, are but minor dis- 
cords in the music of humanity. If a 
bit too much of the obviously didactic 
sways conversation, incident, and char- 
acter; if some of the characters turn 
almost too suddenly from hard feelings 
to kindly deeds, at least the author is 
aware of the actual motives of change 
and the depths from which they sprung. 

Jim Hands,’ a tale of a factory town, 
is the story of the love of the proprie- 
tor’s son for a daughter of one of the 
employees. While it has many of the 
conventional features of its type, it 
digs down much deeper than the ordi- 
nary dialect story into the sources and 
meaning of our democracy; and the 
scene where the elderly Irish woman 
gives the governor ‘her opinions on 
corrupt politics, is enough to revive 
fading hopes in regard to the per- 
manency of a republic. The wit and 
wisdom of the book, though poured 
out too lavishly at first, too sparingly 
at the last, are real wit and real wisdom. 

Just Folks,’ is a series of sketches of 


1 Opal. By Bessie R. Hoover. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

2 Jim Hands. By RicHarp WASHBURN CHILD. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

3 Just Folks. By Ciara E. Laucaun. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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life in a poor quarter of Chicago, from 
the point of view of a young woman 
who is acting as truant officer. It is 
valuable in bringing to the reader a 
sense of the complexities of life in such 
a quarter, where many nationalities 
and countless temperaments are jos- 
tling one another. The fact that the 
book is not fitted to a certain theme, 
cutting off all other issues, lends it a 
certain effectiveness, as it permits the 
author to present the many daily crises 
of life in their human rather than in 
their artistic relationship. The story 
of lost Angela Ann is full of deep 
significance; and the picture of Mary 
Casey, her mother, with the indomitable 
Irish love enfolding sinning daughter, 
erring son, and vagabond husband, is 
beautifully wrought. The book is full 
of concrete suggestions and incidents, 
which, bringing the lives of the sub- 
merged vividly before us, may set many 
minds at work, and at work hopefully, 
upon some of our innumerable social 
problems. 

Regarding a record, as terrible as 
that contained in The House of Bond- 
age,* of a side of life not usually con- 
fessed, comments on art or lack of art 
would be almost as great an impertin- 
ence as discussion of esthetic values 
in the cloud-effects of the judgment 
day. Yet, if these things are true, and 
the quiet massing of detail carries con- 
viction with it, this presentation of the 
most cruel of all the cruel human trage- 
dies of our modern life cannot be ig- 
nored. Suffice it to say that this story 
of the traffic in the bodies and the souls 
of women is told with high dignity, and, 
in spite of its full revelations, a certain 
reserve. There is close centralization, 
and all the network of political chicane- 
ry and corruption, all the many mani- 
festations of unscrupulous greed, are 


4 The House of Bondage. By Recinaup Wricut 
KaurrMan. New York; Moffat, Yard & Com- 
pany. 
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closely interwoven about the central 
figure of the one helpless girl. She is 
all the more appealing because there 
is nothing especially notable about her; 
she has no unusual power or grace; she 
is only one of the many victims of what 
we call our civilization; and one fol- 
lows with increasing horror the Neme- 
sis worked out in the story, as a fate 
worse than the worst of Greek tragedy 
becomes the consequence of an initial 
slight mistake. The book is, primarily, 
an arraignment of men, but there is 
another side also, best expressed, per- 
haps, in the words of one of Olive 
Schreiner’s Dreams: — 

‘I thought I stood in Heaven before 
God’s throne, and God asked me what 
I had come for. I said I had come to 
arraign my brother, Man. 

“God said, ‘‘What has he done?”’ 

‘I said, ““He has taken my sister, 
Woman, and has stricken her, and 
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wounded her, and thrust her out into 
the streets; she lies there prostrate. 
His hands are red with blood. Iam here 
to arraign him, that the kingdom be 
taken from him, because he is not 
worthy, and given unto me. My hands 
are pure.” 

‘I showed them. 

“God said, ““Thy hands are pure. 
Lift up thy robe.” 

‘I raised it; my feet were red, blood- 
red, as if I had trodden in wine. 

‘God said, ‘‘ How is this?” 

‘I said, “‘Dear Lord, the streets on 
earth are full of mire. If I should walk 
straight on in them my outer robe 
might be bespotted; you see how white 
it is! Therefore I pick my way.” 

“God said, ‘““On what?” 

‘I was silent, and I let my robe fall. 
I wrapped my mantle about my head. 
I went out softly. I was afraid that 
the angels would see me.’ 


THE PACE THAT KILLS 


BY FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


In New York the thing that most 
impresses the newly arrived stranger 
— coming at any rate from London — 
is the pace set by foot-passengers in the 
streets. On the other side we are ac- 
customed to hear and to believe that 
America is the land of hurry; here, if 
anywhere, we think, the adage that 
time is money will be appreciated. We 
expect to find streets filled with mes- 
senger boys rushing on errands; tele- 
graph boys running; shops in which the 
serving is done at lightning speed, and 
trains that the eye can hardly follow. 
We expect to find, in short, a new se- 


cret of speed — which is equivalent to 
saying highly-organized service of all 
kinds. So that, riding in a trolley up 
Broadway for the first time (and you 
cannot imagine how romantic a thing 
it is to be on that Broadway of which 
one has heard so much!), I rubbed my 
eyes in astonishment. 

Between, say, Union Square — or 
perhaps between Ninth Street — and 
Bowling Green, Broadway is the more 
or less exact counterpart of the London 
Strand. It is actually broader, but it 
appears more narrow because the 
houses are so much higher, and it is a 
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little straighter because it is a made 
road, not a road evolved from what was 
once a path along river-mud. The gen- 
eral effect is identical: there are the 
same kinds of shops, and a crowd of the 
same type passing to or from the busi- 
ness quarter of the city. But, as I have 
said, one rubs one’s eyes, looking out 
at the crowd on the sidewalk. It is 
the Strand crowd — cosmopolitan, va- 
ried; people touching one another so 
closely that the tops of their heads ap- 
pear to form another tier on the street: 
a tier paved with hats instead of wood 
blocks or granite sets. There it is, the 
crowd. But it appears to stop still! 

In one’s first astonishment one thinks 
that all these people are waiting for a 
procession to pass; one cannot believe 
that they are the procession. Never- 
theless, as the slow trolley passes on- 
ward one realizes that the crowd is 
actually in motion; that it is the thing 
itself, not the procession. It is an extra- 
ordinary shock — this first impression 
of the land of hurry. 

For the dweller in great cities grows 
accustomed to the tempo of his streets, 
and for me, to whom the Strand sets 
the tone of life, this slow progress of 
the crowd on Broadway is a standing 
bewilderment. I have looked at it 
again and again, and although I have 
long since given up expecting to see it 
accelerate its pace, the words still rise 
to my lips, the question still remains 
unanswered in my subconsciousness: 
‘When are they going to hurry up?’ 

For, in the Strand, all the heads bob 
up and down to the time of a quick- 
step waltz; on Broadway they go with 
the slow stride of a processional march. 
And the Londoner, jumping off the 
Broadway trolley at a block in the traf- 
fic, expecting that, as he would in the 
Strand, he will be able to get along 
faster on foot and will be able to jump 
onanother trolley higher up and so gain 
a minute or two, this Londoner dis- 
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covers, bewildered and irritated, that 
there is no getting through the crowd 
—and there’s no getting the crowd to 
hurry up. It is, for his quicker-tuned 
pulse, a solid, packed mass with which 
he must fall in step. And for him in 
New York it is always the same. There 
is no saving a minute or two, and no one 
appears to wish to do it. In London 
you may save a little by sending a dis- 
trict messenger to do an errand; in 
New York you will do it quicker your- 
self. In London the motor-bus dodges 
through a jam; the hansom cuts in be- 
tween a great wagon and the curb, slips 
round a side street and into the main 
thoroughfare, and there is that glorious 
thing, your ‘minute saved.’ But here 
the trolley cannot dodge traffic; the 
driver of the hansom isan autocrat who 
says, ‘Wall!’ if you tell him to look 
sharp. And, personally, I am inclined 
to see the reason for all this in the fact 
that the New York crowd does not 
sympathize with hurry. 

All Nature loves a lover — and all 
London loves a Londoner in a hurry. 
If in London you tell a cabman that 
you have only seven minutes in which 
to catch a train — two miles off, he will 
say, ‘Yes, sir,’ and whip up his horse, 
gallop through a square, taking his 
chance of a fine if a bobby sees him; 
he will put his hand to the trap-door 
and say, ‘I think we shall do it, sir,’ 
—and he does do it. He enters, in 
fact, into the spirit of the thing — it 
is a sporting matter for him. And it is 
the same with messenger-boys, rail- 
way-porte.s, or fellow passengers. I 
have even made a South Eastern train 
come in ‘on time,’ and catch an almost 
impossible connection, by telling the 
guard that I was in a hurry. 

But I cannot imagine myself doing 
any of these things in New York. I 
received too many rebuffs in my first 
day or two. I should positively dread 
to tell a hotel clerk to hurry up with 
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my bill because I wanted to catch a 
train. Instead, I must miss two engage- 
ments and reckon that I can do in the 
day in New York only two thirds of 
what I can do in London. The New 
Yorker, in fact, may be in a hurry at 
times — but he finds no one to help 
him. This is of course a free country, 
and there is no reason why a servant 
should put himself out to oblige his 
master; there is no reason whya servant 
should work at top speed. And, indeed, 
he is n’t, your New Yorker, even a serv- 
ant. The railway officials, the ticket 
clerks, the baggage-men, the brake- 
men, are Officials, and there it ends. In 
London every official is a servant of the 
Public. In Londonevery railway official 
is there to help you; in New York 
he is there to give you your ticket, to 
see that you have a ticket, or to see 
that you do not travel without a ticket. 
And you cannot hurry. 

At Charing Cross Station in Lon- 
don there are three hundred baggage- 
porters whose duty it is to help pass- 


engers. I dash up in my cab, with my 
trunk, five minutes before the train 
starts; one porter takes my ticket, 
another takes my trunk; I am driven 
to the basement of the station, throw 
myself into the barber’s chair, say I 
have three minutes to be shaved in, am 


shaved, and catch my train. I could 
not do that in New York. And think 
what a difference that makes to the 
amount of work one can do in the year. 
At Charing Cross Station there are 
three hundred porters; in the Boston 
North Station there are seven baggage- 
men. To get your baggage checked 
yourself you must be in the depot 
twenty minutes before the train starts, 
you must bribe a baggage-man extra- 
vagantly, and even then your trunk 
will not come on the train by which 
you travel. As for a shave —! 

I think that the New Yorker’s shave 
is symptomatic of the whole rate of life 
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in New York. It is, if you will, luxuri- 
ous, but you have to allow twenty 
minutes out of your day for it. In 
London I never allow more than five 
minutes. Here I lie down in a chair 
and say, ‘I’m ina hurry. Be as quick 
as you can, please.” My barber surveys 
me with no look of interest and goes to 
talk for five minutes to the lady mani- 
curist. When he returns I say from my 
recumbent position, ‘I’m in a great 
hurry.’ He says, ‘Yep?’ interroga- 
tively, as if I had given him a piece of 
quite uninteresting information. He 
goes to a mirror and for some moments 
examines a wart on his cheek. Event- 
ually he shaves me. It is the same in 
the banks. In Boston I had to wait 
exactly seventeen minutes to cash a 
letter of credit. The clerk was talking 
to a lady-typist about a clam-bake. — 
Well: he was a free man — so he told 
me when I remonstrated. 

Fortunes are made with great rapid- 
ity in the United States. But think 
how fast they might be made. For time 
is money. I have made this little cal- 
culation: my time is worth say ten 
shillings — or two dollars and a half — 
an hour. I travel by rail with luggage 
one hundred and twenty times a year; 
in London I gain fifteen minutes per 
time, or in the year thirty hours, or 
seventy-five dollars. In London I am 
shaved three hundred times in the 
year and on each shave, in comparison 
with New York, I gain one quarter of 
an hour. In the year this saves me up- 
wards of thirty pounds sterling. And, 
when I take into account the time lost 
over meals, over the purchase of things 
in stores, everything that depends upon 
quick and efficient service, I figure out 
that my working efficiency in London 
is at least one third greater than it is 
here. The baggage-check system alone 
in America is responsible for an incal- 
culable loss of time; it is absolutely 
unnecessary — and anyhow I would a 
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hundred times rather lose my baggage 
than be kept waiting for a check. 

Let me, however, at once say that 
I do not wish to be taken as implying 
that the New Yorker is not in the right 
in thus sacrificing his time to the men- 
tal attitude of his servants. Each na- 
tion without a doubt has the type of 
service that it most desires — and I very 
well know that the New Yorker is proud 
of the independence of his —I was 
going to say dependants, but that is 
not the word; and I cannot quite think 
of any word that is le mot juste. It is, 
of course, part of the American’s fine 
idealism; of his reverence for humanity, 
and of his irresponsibility. London is 
a serious place: we are all so terribly 
in earnest. New York, and that is part 
of its fascination, is absolutely irrespon- 
sible. A thing may get done, or it may 
not. It is all part of the day’s journey. 
At any rate, no man’s personal dignity 
is lessened. If you have not, in the 
large, any very efficient public service 
in New York, you have not at all the 


menial spirit. And it isa good thing 


to have crushed that out of life. For 
there is, in the world, nothing more 
disagreeable than the thoroughly effi- 
cient English servant who sneers at his 
master behind his back. At the same 
time there is nothing more agreeable 
than the English spirit of efficient serv- 
ice when the servant is thoroughly in- 
terested in his work, likes his master, 
and is anxious, in the English phrase, to 
‘make a good job of it.’ I don’t, but 
then I am an Englishman, know of 
any feeling more delightful than that 
of directing thoroughly efficient subor- 
dinates with a love of their and my par- 
ticular organization, the feeling that I 
am getting the most out of myself, out 
of my helpers, and out of the whole 
machine. That of course happens only 
when thingsare at their best in London, 
but when it does happen there is no 
human feeling for me so nearly divine. 
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New York, of course, has another 
problem before it. It has to go the one 
step further; it has to show Londen 
and the Eastern world how something 
stillmorenearly divine can be extracted 
fromhumancontacts. It has doneaway 
with the menial spirit, which is the re- 
verse of the European medal; it has 
done away, very largely, with the feel- 
ing of responsibility which over there 
furrows so many brows and renders 
so many lives so burdensome. That is 
why New York is gay, and London 
heavy and solemn. New York has an- 
other problem: it hasevolved the proud, 
free, independent, and non-menial man. 
Before it will have definitely taken its 
poor humanity the one stage further 
forward on the long road toward the 
millennium, it must evolve a spirit 
— perhaps it is only a spirit — of co- 
ordinate effort, of noble discipline. It 
has produced a fine individualism; it 
has not yet, it seems to me, evolved a 
system of getting from each individ- 
ual his very best in the interests of the 
whole machine of the state. For it 
must be remembered that the problem 
of humanity is really that; that what 
humanity really needs is the time to 
think. And while men lose time at their 
work they have no leisure, or less leis- 
ure to, in the American phrase, loaf 
and invite their souls. 

And, if I have any criticism to make 
of a life that excites, interests, and fills 
me with wonder, it is simply this: in 
Europe we have evolved a leisure class, 
which is a good thing. America is in 
the way to evolve a much better thing: 
not a class, but a race with leisure; not 
a race that does no work, but one that 
gets rid of the necessary daily toil, with 
a minimum of wasted effort, in a min- 
imum of time. For the man who does 
this is indeed the free man. And that 
America will evolve this type when it 
has had time to settle down, who shall 
doubt? 
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Lert alone among the little mahog- 
any tables of Gustard’s, where the scent 
of cake and orange-flower water made 
happy all the air, Barbara had sat for 
some minutes, her eyes cast down, as a 
child from whom a toy has been taken 
contemplates the ground, not knowing 
precisely what she is feeling. Then, 
paying one of the middle-aged females, 
she went out into the Square. There 
a German band was playing Delibes’ 
Coppélia; and the murdered tune came 
haunting her, a ghost of incongruity. 

She went straight back to Valleys 
House. In the room where three hours 


ago she had been left alone after lunch 
with Harbinger, her sister was seated 
in the window, looking decidedly dis- 
turbed. In fact, Agatha had just spent 


an awkward hour. Chancing, with 
little Ann, into that confectioner’s 
where she could best obtain a particu- 
larly gummy sweet which she believed 
wholesome for her children, she had 
been engaged in purchasing a pound, 
when, looking down, she perceived 
Ann standing stock-still, with her sud- 
den little nose pointed down the shop, 
and her mouth opening; glancing in 
the direction of those frank, inquiring 
eyes, Agatha saw to her amazement 
her sister and a man whom she recog- 
nized as Courtier. With a readiness 
which did her complete credit, she 
placed a sweet in Ann’s mouth, and 
saying to the middle-aged female, 
“Then you'll send those, please. Come 
Ann!’ went out. 
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Shocks never coming singly, she had 
no sooner reached home than from her 
father she learned of the development 
of Milton’s love-affair. When Barbara 
returned, she was sitting, unfeignedly 
upset and grieved; unable to decide 
whether or no she ought to divulge 
what she herself had seen, but withal 
buoyed up by that peculiar indigna- 
tion of the essentially domestic woman 
whose ideals have been outraged. 

Judging at once from the expression 
of her face that she must have heard 
the news of Milton, Barbara said, ‘ Well, 
my dear Angel, any lecture for me?’ 

Agatha answered coldly, ‘I think 
you were quite mad to take Mrs. Noel 
to him.’ 

“The whole duty of woman,’ mur- 
mured Barbara, ‘includes a little mad- 
ness.” 

Agatha looked at her in silence. 

‘I can’t make you out,’ she said at 
last; ‘you’re not a fool!’ 

‘Only a knave.’ 

“You may think it right to joke over 
the ruin of Milton’s life,’ murmured 
Agatha; ‘I don’t.’ 

Barbara’s eyes grew bright; and in 
a hard voice she answered, ‘The world 
is not your nursery, Angel!’ 

Agatha closed her lips very tightly, 
as who should imply, ‘Then it ought 
to be!’ But she only answered, ‘I 
don’t think you know that I saw you 
just now in Gustard’s.’ 

Barbara eyed her for a moment in 
amazement, and began to laugh. 

‘I see,’ she said; ‘monstrous de- 
pravity — poor old Gustard’s!’ 
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And still laughing that dangerous 
laugh, she turned on her heel and went 
out. 

At dinner and afterwards that even- 
ing she was very silent, having on her 
face the same look that she wore out 
hunting, especially when in difficulties 
of any kind, or if advised to ‘take a 
pull.” When she got away to her own 
room she had a longing to relieve her- 
self by some kind of action that would 
hurt some one, if only herself. To go 
to bed and toss about in a fever — for 
she knew herself in these thwarted 
moods—was of no use! For a moment 
she thought of going out. That would 
be fun, and hurt them, too; but it was 
difficult. She did not want to be seen, 
and have the humiliation of an open 
row. Then there came into her head 
the memory of the roof of the tower, 
where she had once been as a little 
girl. She would be in the air there, she 
would be able to breathe, to get rid 
of this feverishness. With the unhappy 
pleasure of a spoiled child taking its 
revenge, she took care to leave her 
bedroom door open, so that her maid 
would wonder where she was, and 
perhaps be anxious, and make them 
anxious. 

Slipping through the moonlit picture- 
gallery, to the landing outside her 
father’s sanctum, whence rose the stone 
staircase leading to the roof, she began 
to mount. She was quite breathless 
when, after that unending flight of 
stairs, she emerged on the roof at 
the extreme northern end of the big 
house, where, below her, was a sheer 
drop of a hundred feet. At first she 
stood, a little giddy, grasping the rail 
that ran round that garden of lead, still 
absorbed in her brooding, rebellious 
thoughts. Gradually she lost conscious- 
ness of everything save the scene be- 
fore her. High above all neighboring 
houses, she was almost appalled by the 
majesty of what she saw. This night- 
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clothed city, so remote and dark, so 
white-gleaming and alive, on whose 
purple hills and valleys grew such 
myriads of golden flowers of light, from 
whose heart came this deep incessant 
murmur — could it possibly be the 
same city through which she had been 
walking that very day! From its sleep- 
ing body the supreme wistful spirit 
had emerged in dark loveliness, and 
was low-flying down there, tempting 
her. 

Barbara turned round, to take in all 
that amazing prospect, from the black 
glades of Hyde Park, in front, to the 
powdery white ghost of a church- 
tower, away to the east. How marvel- 
ous was this city of night! And as, in 
presence of that wide darkness of the 
sea before dawn, her spirit had felt 
little and timid within her — so it felt 
now, in face of this great, brooding, 
beautiful creature, whom man _ had 
made. She singled out the shapes of 
the Piccadilly hotels, and beyond them 
the palaces and towers of Westminster 
and Whitehall; and everywhere the in- 
extricable loveliness of dim blue forms 
and sinuous pallid lines of light, under 
an indigo-dark sky. Near at hand, she 
could see plainly the still-lighted win- 
dows, the motor-cars gliding by far 
down, even the tiny shapes of people 
walking; and the thought that each 
of them meant some one like herself, 
seemed strange. 

Drinking of this wonder-cup, she be- 
gan to experience a queer intoxication, 
and lost the sense of being little; rather 
she had the feeling of power, as in her 
dream at Monkland. She too, as well 
as this great thing below her, seemed to 
have shed her body, to be emancipated 
from every barrier — floating delicious- 
ly identified with air. She seemed to 
be one with the enfranchised spirit of 
the city, drowned in perception of its 
beauty. Then all that feeling went, 
and left her frowning, shivering, though 
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the wind from the west was warm. 
Her whole adventure of coming up 
here seemed bizarre, ridiculous. Very 
stealthily she crept down, and had 
reached once more the door into the 
picture-gallery, when she heard her mo- 
ther’s voice in amazement say, ‘That 
you, Babs?’ And turning, saw her com- 
ing from the doorway of the sanctum. 

Of a sudden very cool, with all her 
faculties about her, Barbara only stood 
looking at Lady Valleys, who said with 
hesitation, ‘Come in here, dear, a 
minute, will you?’ 

In that room, resorted to for comfort, 
Lord Valleys was standing with his back 
to the hearth, and an expression on his 
face that wavered between vexation 
and decision. The doubt in Agatha’s 
mind whether she should tell or no, 
had been terribly resolved by little 
Ann, who in a pause of conversation 
had announced, ‘We saw Auntie Babs 
and Mr. Courtier in Gustard’s, but we 
did n’t speak to them.’ 

Upset by the events of the afternoon, 
Lady Valleys had not shown her usual 
savoir faire. She had told her husband. 
A meeting of this sort in a shop cele- 
brated for little save its wedding-cakes 
was, in a sense, of no importance; but, 
being both disturbed already by the 
news of Milton, it seemed to them no- 
thing less than sinister, as though the 
heavens were in league for the demo- 
lition of their house. To Lord Valleys 
it was peculiarly mortifying, because 
of his real admiration for his daughter, 
and because he had paid so little at- 
tention to his wife’s warning of some 
weeks back. In consultation, however, 
they had only succeeded in deciding 
that Lady Valleys should talk with 
her. Though without much spiritual 
insight, both these two had a certain 
cool judgment; and they were fully 
alive to the danger of thwarting Bar- 
bara. This had not prevented Lord 
Valleys from expressing himself strong- 
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ly on the ‘confounded unscrupulous- 
ness of that fellow,’ and secretly form- 
ing his own plan of dealing with this 
matter. Lady Valleys, more deeply 
conversant with her daughter’s nature, 
and by reason of femininity more leni- 
ent toward the other sex, had not tried 
to excuse Courtier, but had thought 
privately, ‘Babs is rather a flirt.’ For 
she could not altogether help remem- 
bering herself at the same age. 

Summoned thus unexpectedly, Bar- 
bara, her lips very firmly pressed to- 
gether, took her stand coolly enough 
by her father’s writing-table. 

Seeing her thus suddenly appear, 
Lord Valleys instinctively relaxed his 
frown; his experience of menand things, 
his thousands of diplomatic hours, 
served to give him an air of coolness 
and detachment which he was very 
far from feeling. In truth, he would 
rather have faced a hostile mob than 
his favorite daughter in such circum- 
stances. His tanned face, with its crisp, 
gray moustache, his whole head indeed, 
took on, unconsciously, a more than 
ordinarily soldier-like appearance. His 
eyelids drooped a little, his brows rose 
slightly. 

She was wearing a blue wrap over 
her evening frock, and he seized in- 
stinctively on that indifferent trifle to 
begin this talk. 

‘Ah! Babs, have you been out?’ 

Alive to her very finger-nails, with 
every nerve tingling, but showing no 
sign, Barbara answered, ‘No; on the 
roof of the tower.’ 

It gave her a malicious pleasure to 
feel the real perplexity beneath her 
father’s dignified exterior. And detect- 
ing that covert mockery, Lord Valleys 
said dryly, ‘Star-gazing?’ 

Then, with that sudden resolution 
peculiar to him, as though he were 
bored with having to delay and tem- 
porize, he added, ‘Do you know, I doubt 
whether it’s wise to make appoint- 
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ments in confectioners’ shops when Ann 
is in London.’ 

The dangerous little gleam in Bar- 
bara’s eyes escaped his vision, but not 
that of Lady Valleys, who said at once, 
“No doubt you had the best of reasons, 
my dear.’ 

Barbara curled her lip, inscrutably. 
Indeed, had it not been for the scene 
they had been through that day with 
Milton, and for their very real anxiety, 
both would have seen then, that, while 
their daughter was in this mood, least 
said was soonest mended. But their 
nerves were not quite within control; 
and with more than a touch of im- 
patience Lord Valleys ejaculated, ‘It 
does n’t appear to you, I suppose, to 
require any explanation?’ 

Barbara answered, ‘No.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Lord Valleys. ‘I see. An 
explanation can be had, no doubt, from 
the gentleman whose sense of propor- 
tion was such as to cause him to sug- 
gest such a thing.’ 

‘He did not suggest it. I did.’ 

Lord Valleys’s eyebrows rose still 
higher. 

‘Indeed!’ he said, 

‘Geoffrey!’ murmured Lady Valleys, 
‘I thought J was to talk to Babs.’ 

‘It would no doubt be wiser.’ 

In Barbara, thus for the first time in 
her life seriously reprimanded, there 
was at work the most peculiar sensa- 
tion she had ever felt, as if something 
were scraping her very skin — a sick, 
and at the same time devilish, feeling. 
At that moment she could have struck 
her father dead. But she showed no- 
thing, having lowered the lids of her 
eyes. 

‘Anything else?’ she said. 

Lord Valleys’s jaw had become sud- 
denly more prominent. 

‘As a sequel to your share in Mil- 
ton’s business, it is peculiarly entranc- 
ing.’ 

‘My dear,’ broke in Lady Valleys 
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very suddenly, ‘Babs will tell me. It’s 
nothing, of course.’ 

Barbara’s calm voice said again, 
‘Anything else?’ 

The repetition of this phrase in that 
maddening cool voice almost broke 
down her father’s sorely-tried control. 

‘Nothing from you,’ he said with 
deadly coldness. ‘I shall have the 
honor of telling this gentleman what I 
think of him.’ 

At those words Barbara drew her- 
self together, and turned her eyes from 
one face to the other. 

Under that gaze, which, for all its 
cool hardness, was so furiously alive, 
neither Lord nor Lady Valleys could 
keep quite still. It was as if she had 
stripped from them the well-bred mask 
of those whose spirits, by long un- 
questioning acceptance of themselves, 
have become inelastic, inexpansive, 
commoner than they knew. In fact, a 
rather awful moment! Then Barbara 
said, ‘If there’s nothing else, I’m going 
to bed. Good-night!’ 

And as calmly as she had come in, 
she went out. 

When she had regained her room, 
she locked the door, threw off her 
cloak, and looked at herself in the glass. 
With pleasure she saw how firmly her 
teeth were clenched, how her breast 
was heaving, how her eyes seemed to 
be stabbing herself. And all the time 
she thought, ‘Very well! my dears! 
Very well!’ 


XLVI 


In that mood of rebellious mortifica- 
tion she fell asleep. And, curiously 
enough, dreamed not of him whom she 
had in mind been so furiously defend- 
ing, but of Harbinger. She fancied 
herself in prison, lying in a cell fash- 
ioned like the drawing-room at Sea 
House; and in the next cell, into which 
she could somehow look, Harbinger 
was digging at the wall with his nails. 
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She could distinctly see the hair on the 
back of his hands, and hear him breath- 
ing. The hole he was making grew 
larger and larger. Her heart began to 
beat furiously; she awoke. 

She rose with a new and malicious 
resolution to show no sign of rebellion, 
to go through the day as if nothing had 
happened, to deceive them all, and 
then—! Exactly what ‘and then’ 
meant, she did not explain even to her- 
self. 

In accordance with this plan of ac- 
tion she presented an untroubled front 
at breakfast, went out riding with 
little Ann, and shopping with her mo- 
ther afterwards. Owing to this news 
of Milton, the journey to Scotland had 
been postponed. She parried with 
cool ingenuity each attempt made by 
Lady Valleys to draw her into conver- 
sation on the subject of that meeting 
at Gustard’s, nor would she talk of her 
brother; in every other way she was 
her usual self. 

In the afternoon she even volun- 
teered to accompany her mother to 
old Lady Harbinger’s, in the neigh- 
borhood of Prince’s Gate. She knew 
that Harbinger would be there, and 
with the thought of meeting that other 
at ‘five o’clock,’ had a cynical pleas- 
ure in thus encountering him. It was 
so complete a blind to them all! Then, 
feeling that she was accomplishing a 
master-stroke, she even told him, in 
her mother’s hearing, that she would 
walk home, and he might come if he 
cared. He did care. 

But when once she had begun to 
swing along in the mellow afternoon, 
under the mellow trees, where the air 
was sweetened by the southwest 
wind, all that mutinous, reckless mood 
of hers vanished, she felt suddenly 
happy and kind, glad to be walking 
with him. To-day too he was cheerful, 
as if determined not to spoil her gayety; 
and she was grateful for this. Once or 
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twice she even put her hand up and 
touched his sleeve, calling his atten- 
tion to birds or trees, friendly, and 
glad, after all those hours of bitter feel- 
ings, to be giving happiness. When 
they parted at the door of Valleys 
House, she looked back at him, with 
a queer, half-rueful smile. For, now 
the hour had come! 

In a little unfrequented ante-room, 
all white panels and polish, she sat 
down to wait. The entrance drive was 
visible from here; and she meant to 
encounter Courtier casually in the hall. 
She was excited, and a little scornful 
of her own excitement. She had ex- 
pected him to be punctual, but it was 
already past five; and soon she began 
to feel uneasy, almost ridiculous, sit- 
ting in this room where no one ever 
came. Going to the window, she looked 
out. 

A sudden voice behind her said, 
‘Auntie Babs!’ 

Turning, she saw little Ann regard- 
ing her with those wide, frank, hazel 
eyes. A shiver of nerves passed through 
Barbara. 

‘Is this your room? It’s a nice room, 
is n’t it?’ 

She answered, ‘Quite a nice room, 
Ann.’ 

“Yes. I’ve never been in here before. 
There’s somebody just come, so I must 
go now.’ 

Barbara involuntarily put her hands 
up to her cheeks, and quickly passed 
with her niece into the hall. At the 
very door the footman William handed 
her a note. She looked at the super- 
scription. It was from Courtier. She 
went back into the room. Through its 
half-closed door the figure of little Ann 
could be seen, with her legs rather wide 
apart, and her hands clasped on her 
low-down belt, pointing up at William 
her sudden little nose. Barbara shut 
the door abruptly, broke the seal, and 
read: — 
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Dear Lavy Barsara, — I am sorry 
to say my interview with your brother 
was fruitless. 

I happened to be sitting in the Park 
just now, and I want to wish you every 
happiness before I go. It has been the 
greatest pleasure to know you. I shall 
never have a thought of you that will 
not be my pride; nor a memory that will 
not help me to believe that life is good. 
If 1am tempted to feel that things are 
dark, I shall remember that you are 
breathing this same mortal air. And 
to beauty and joy I shall take off my 
hat with the greater reverence, that 
once I was permitted to walk and talk 
with you. And so, good-bye, and God 
bless you. 

Your faithful servant, 
CHARLES CoURTIER. 


Her cheeks burned, quick sighs es- 
caped her lips; she read the letter again, 
but before getting to the end could 
not see the words for mist. If in that 
letter there had been a word of com- 


plaint or even of regret! She could not 
let him go like this, without good-bye, 


without any explanation at all. He 
should not think of her asa cold, stony 
flirt, who had been merely stealing a 
few weeks’ amusement out of him. She 
would explain to him at all events that 
it had not been that. She would make 
him understand that it was not what 
he thought — that something in her 
wanted — wanted —! Her mind was 
all confused. ‘What was it?’ she 
thought; ‘what did I do?’ And sore 
with anger at herself, she screwed the 
letter up in her glove, and ran out. She 
walked swiftly down to Piccadilly, and 
crossed into the Green Park. There 
she passed Lord Malvezin and a friend 
strolling up toward Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, and gave them a very faint bow. 
The composure of those two precise and 
well-groomed figures sickened her just 
then. She wanted to run, to fly to this 
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meeting that should remove from him 
the odious feeling he must have, that 
she, Barbara Caradoc, was a vulgar 
enchantress, a common traitress and 
coquette! And his letter — without 
a syllable of reproach! Her cheeks 
burned so that she could not help try- 
ing to hide them from people who 
passed, 

As she drew nearer to his rooms she 
walked slower, forcing herself to think 
what she should do, what she should 
let him do! But she continued reso- 
lutely forward. She would not shrink 
now — whatever came of it! Her heart 
fluttered, seemed to stop beating, flut- 
tered again. She set her teeth; a sort of 
desperate hilarity rose in her. It was 
an adventure! Then she was gripped 
by the feeling that had come to her 
on the roof. The whole thing was bi- 
zarre, ridiculous! She stopped, and 
drew the letter from her glove. It might 
be ridiculous, but it was due from her; 
and closing her lips very tight, she 
walked on. In thought she was already 
standing close to him, her eyes shut, 
waiting, with her heart beating wildly, 
to know what she would feel when his 
lips had spoken, perhaps touched her 
face or hand. And she had a sort of 
mirage vision of herself, with eyelashes 
resting on her cheeks, lips a little 
parted, arms helpless at her sides. Yet, 
incomprehensibly, his figure was invis- 
ible. She discovered then that she was 
standing before his door. 

She rang the bell calmly, but instead 
of dropping her hand, pressed the little 
bare patch of palm left open by the 
glove to her face, to see whether it was 
indeed her own cheek flaming so. 

The door had been opened by some 
unseen agency, disclosing a passage and 
flight of stairs covered by a red carpet, 
at the foot of which lay an old, tan- 
gled, brown-white dog full of fleas and 
sorrow. Unreasoning terror seized on 
Barbara; her body remained rigid, but 
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her spirit began flying back across the 
Green Park, to the very hall of Valleys 
House. Then she saw coming towards 
her a youngish woman in a blue apron, 
with mild, reddened eyes. 

‘Is this where Mr. Courtier lives?’ 

“Yes, Miss.” The teeth of the young 
woman were few in number and rather 
black; and Barbara could only stand 
there saying nothing, as if her body 
had been deserted between the sun- 
light and this dim red passage, which 
led to — what? 

The woman spoke again, ‘I’m sorry 
if you was wanting him, Miss, he’s just 
gone away.’ 

Barbara felt a movement in her 
heart, like the twang and quiver of an 
elastic band, suddenly relaxed. She 
bent to stroke the head of the old dog, 
who was smelling her shoes. 

The woman said, ‘And, of course, I 
can’t give you his address, because 
he’s gone to foreign parts.’ 

With a murmur, of whose sense she 
knew nothing, Barbara hurried out into 
the sunshine. Was she glad? Was she 
sorry? At the corner of the street she 
turned and looked back; the two heads, 
of the woman and the dog, were there 
still, poked out through the doorway. 

A horrible inclination to laugh seized 
her, followed by as horrible a desire to 
cry. 
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By the river the west wind, whose 
murmuring had visited Courtier and 
Milton the night before, was bringing 
up the first sky of autumn. Slow-creep- 
ing and fleecy gray, the clouds seemed 
trying to overpower a sun that shone 
but fitfully even thus early in the day. 
While Audrey Noel was dressing, sun- 
beams danced desperately on the white 
wall, like little lost souls with no to- 
morrow, or gnats that wheel and wheel 
in brief joy, leaving no footmarks on 
the air. Through the chinks of a side 
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window covered by a dark blind, some 
smoky filaments of light were tethered 
to the back of her mirror. Compounded 
of trembling gray spirals, so thick to 
the eye that her hand felt astonish- 
ment when it failed to grasp them, and 
as jealous as ghosts of the space they 
occupied, they brought a moment’s 
distraction to a heart not happy. For 
how could she be happy, her lover hav- 
ing been away from her now thirty 
hours, without having overcome with 
his last kisses the feeling of disaster 
which had settled on her when he told 
her of his resolve. Her eyes had seen 
deeper than his; her instinct had re- 
ceived a message from Fate. 

To be the dragger-down, the destroy- 
er of his usefulness; to be not the help- 
mate, but the clog; not the inspiring 
sky, but the cloud! And because of 
a scruple which she could not under- 
stand! She had no anger with that 
unintelligible scruple; but her fatalism 
and her sympathy had followed it out 
into his future. Things being so, it 
could not be long before he felt that 
her love was maiming him; even if he 
went on desiring her, it would be only 
with his body. And if, for this scruple, 
he were capable of giving up his public 
life, he would be capable of living on 
with her after his love was dead! This 
thought she could not bear. It stung 
to the very marrow of her nerves. And 
yet surely life could not be so cruel 
as to have given her such happiness, 
meaning to take it from her! Surely 
her love was not to be only one sum- 
mer’s day; his love but an embrace, 
and then — forever nothing! 

Thismorning, fortified by despair, she 
admitted her own beauty. He would, 
he must want her more than that other 
life, at the very thought of which her face 
darkened. That other life was so hard, 
and far from her! So loveless, formal, 
and yet — to him so real, so desperate- 
ly, accursedly real! If he must indeed 
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give up his career, then surely the life 
they could live together would make 
up to him —a life among simple and 
sweet things, all over the world, with 
music and pictures, and the flowers and 
all Nature, and friends who sought 
them for themselves, and in being kind 
to every one, and helping the poor and 
the unfortunate, and loving each other! 
But he did not want that sort of life! 
What was the good of pretending that 
he did? It was right and natural that he 
should want to use his powers! To lead 
and serve! She would not have him 
otherwise. With these thoughts hover- 
ing and darting within her, she went 
on twisting and coiling her dark hair, 
and burying her heart beneath its lace 
defenses. She noted too, with her usual 
care, two fading blossoms in the bowl 
of flowers on her dressing-table, and, 
removing them, emptied out the water 
and refilled the bowl. 

Before she left her bedroom the sun- 
beams had already ceased to dance, the 
gray filaments of light were gone. Au- 
tumn sky had come into its own. Pass- 
ing the mirror in the hall which was 
always rough with her, she had not 
courage to glance at it. Then suddenly 
a woman’s belief in the power of her 
charm came to her aid; she felt almost 
happy —surely he must love her better 
than his conscience! But that confid- 
ence was very tremulous, ready to yield 
to the first rebuff. Even the friendly, 
fresh-cheeked maid seemed that morn- 
ing to be regarding her with compas- 
sion; and all the innate sense, not of 
‘good form,’ but of form, which made 
her shrink from anything that should 
disturb or hurt another, or make any 
one think she was to be pitied, rose up 
at once within her; she became more 
than ever careful to show nothing even 
to herself. 

So she passed the morning, mechan- 
ically doing the little usual things. An 
overpowering longing was with her all 
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the time, to get him away with her from 
England, and see whether the thousand 
beauties she could show him would not 
fire him with love of the things she 
loved. As a girl she had spent nearly 
three years abroad. And Eustace had 
never been to Italy, nor to her beloved 
mountain valleys! Then, the remem- 
brance of his rooms at the Temple 
broke in on that vision, and shattered 
it. No Titian’s feast of gentian, tawny 
brown, and alpenrose could intoxicate 
the lover of those books, those papers, 
that great map. And the scent of lea- 
ther came to her now as poignantly as 
if she were once more flitting about 
noiselessly on her business of nursing. 
Then there rushed through her again 
the warm, wonderful sense that had 
been with her all those precious days 
— of love that knew secretly of its ap- 
proaching triumph and fulfillment; the 
delicious sense of giving every minute 
of her time, every thought and move- 
ment; and all the sweet unconscious 
waiting for the divine, irrevocable mo- 
ment when at last she would give her- 
self and be his. The remembrance too 
of how tired, how sacredly tired, she 
had been, and of how she had smiled 
all the time with her inner joy of being 
tired for him. 

The sound of the bell startled her. 
His telegram had said, the afternoon! 
She determined to show nothing of the 
trouble darkening the whole world for 
her, and drew a deep breath, waiting 
for his kiss. 

It was not Milton, but Lady Caster- 
ley. 

The shock sent the blood buzzing 
into her temples. Then she noticed that 
the little figure before her was also 
trembling; drawing up a chair, she said, 
“Won’t you sit down?’ 

The tone of that old voice, thanking 
her, brought back sharply the memory 
of her garden at Monkland, bathed in 
the sweetness and shimmer of summer, 
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and of Barbara standing at her gate, 
towering above this little figure, which 
now sat there so silent, with very white 
face. Those carved features, those keen, 
yet veiled eyes, had too often haunted 
her thoughts; they were like a bad 
dream come true. 

“My grandson is not here, is he?’ 

Audrey shook her head. 

“We have heard of his decision. I 
will not beat about the bush with you. 
It is a disaster — for me a calamity. I 
have known and loved him since he 
was born, and I have been foolish 
enough to dream dreams about him. 
I wondered perhaps whether you knew 
how much we counted on him. You 
must forgive an old woman’s coming 
here like this. At my age there are few 
things that matter, but they matter 
very much.’ 

And Audrey thought, ‘And at my 
age there is but one thing that matters, 
and that matters worse than death.’ 
But she did not speak. To whom, to 
what should she speak? To this hard 
old woman, who personified the world? 
Of what use, words? 

‘I can say to you,’ went on the voice 
of the little figure, that seemed so to 
fill the room with its gray presence, 
‘what I could not bring myself to say 
to others; for youarenot hard-hearted.’ 

A quiver passed up from the heart so 
praised to the still lips. No, she was not 
hard-hearted! She could even feel for 
this old woman from whose voice anxi- 
ety had stolen its despotism. 

‘Eustace cannot live without his 
career. His career is himself; he must 
be doing, and leading, and spending 
his powers. What he has given you is 
not his true self. I don’t want to hurt 
you, but the truth is the truth, and we 
must all bow before it. I may be hard, 
but I can respect sorrow.’ 

To respect sorrow! Yes, this gray 
visitor could do that, as the wind pass- 
ing over the sea respects its surface, as 
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the air respects the surface of a rose, 
but to penetrate to the heart, to under- 
stand her sorrow, that old age could not 
do for youth! As well try to track out 
the secret of the twistings in the flight 
of those swallows out there above the 
river, or to follow to its source the faint 
scent of the lilies in that bowl! How 
should she know what was passing in 
here — this little old woman whose 
blood was cold?) And Audrey had the 
sensation of watching some one pelt 
her with the rind and husks of what her 
own spirit had long devoured. She had 
a longing to get up, and take the hand, 
the chill, spidery hand of age, and 
thrust it into her breast, and say, ‘Feel 
that, and cease!’ 

But, withal, she never lost her queer 
dull compassion for the owner of that 
white carved face. It was not her visit- 
or’s fault that she had come! Again 
Lady Casterley was speaking. 

“It is early days. If you do not end it 
now, at once, it will only come harder 
on you presently. You know how deter- 
mined he is. He will not change his 
mind. If you cut him off from his work 
in life, it will but recoil on you. I can 
only expect your hatred, for talking 
like this; but, believe me, it’s for your 
good, as well as his, in the long run.’ 

A tumultuous heart-beating of iron- 
ical rage seized on the listener to that 
speech. Her good! The good of a corse 
that the breath is just abandoning; the 
good of a flower beneath a heel; the 
good of an old dog whose master leaves 
it for the last time! Slowly a weight 
like lead stopped all that fluttering of 
her heart. If she did not end it at once! 
The words had now been spoken that 
for so many hours, she knew, had lain 
unspoken within her own breast. Yes, 
if she did not, she could never know 
a moment’s peace, feeling that she was 
forcing him to a death in life, desecrat- 
ing her own love and pride! And the 
spur had been given by another! The 
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thought that some one — this hard old 
woman of the hard world—should have 
shaped in words the hauntings of her 
love and pride through all those ages 
since Milton spoke to her of his resolve; 
that some one else should have had to 
tell her what her heart had so long 
known it must do — this stabbed her 
like a knife! This, at all events, she 
could not bear! 

She stood up, and said, ‘Please leave 
me now! I have a great many things 
to do, before I go.’ 

With a sort of pleasure she sawa look 
of bewilderment cover that old face; 
with a sort of pleasure she marked the 
trembling of the hands raising their 
owner from the chair, and heard the 
stammering in the voice: ‘You are go- 
ing? Before — before he comes? You 
—you won’t be seeing him again?’ 
With a sort of pleasure she marked the 
hesitation, which did not know whether 
to thank, or bless, or just say nothing 
and creep away. With a sort of pleas- 
_ure she watched the flush mount in the 
faded cheeks, the faded lips pressed 
together. Then, at the scarcely whis- 
pered words, ‘Thank you, my dear!’ 
she turned, unable to bear further sight 
or sound. She went to the window and 
pressed her forehead against the glass, 
trying to think of nothing. She heard 
the sound of wheels — Lady Casterley 
had gone. And then, of all the awful 
feelings man or woman can know, she 
experienced the worst: she could not 
cry! 

At this most bitter and deserted 
moment of her life, she felt strangely 
calm, foreseeing clearly, exactly, what 
she must do, and where go. Quickly 
it must be done, or it would never be 
done! Quickly! And without fuss! She 
put some things together, sent the maid 
out for a cab, and sat down to write. 

She must do and say nothing that 
could excite him, and bring back his ill- 
ness. Let it all be sober, reasonable! 
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It would be easy to let him know where 
she was going, to write a letter that 
would bring him flying after her. But 
to write the calm reasonable words that 
would keep him waiting and thinking, 
till he never again came to her, broke 
her heart. 

When she had finished and sealed 
the letter, she sat motionless, with a 
numb feeling in hands and brain, try- 
ing to realize what she had next to do. 
To go, and that was all! 

Her trunks had been taken down al- 
ready. She chose the little hat that he 
liked her best in, and over it fastened 
her thickest veil. Then, putting on her 
traveling-coat and gloves, she looked 
in the long mirror, and seeing that there 
was nothing more to keep her, lifted 
her dressing-bag, and went down. 

Over on the embankment a child 
was crying; and the passionate scream- 
ing sound, broken by the gulping of 
tears, made her cover her lips, as if 
she had heard her own escaped soul 
wailing out there. 

She leaned out of the cab to say to 
the maid, ‘Go and comfort that crying, 
Ella.’ 

Only when she was alone in the train, 
secure from all eyes, did she give way 
to desperate weeping. The white smoke 
rolling past the windows was not more 
evanescent than her joy had been. For 
she had no illusions — it was over! 
From first to last, not quite a year! 
But even at this moment, not for all 
the world would she have been with- 
out her love, gone to its grave, like a 
dead child that evermore would be 
touching her breast with its wistful 
fingers. 


XLIX 


Barbara, returning from her visit to 
Courtier’s deserted rooms, was met at 
Valleys House with the message: 
Would she please go at once to Lady 
Casterley? 
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When, in obedience, she reached 
Ravensham, she found her grand- 
mother and Lord Dennis in the white 
room. They were standing by one of 
the tall windows, apparently contem- 
plating the view. They turned indeed 
at sound of Barbara’s approach, but 
neither of them spoke or nodded. Not 
having seen her grand-uncle since be- 
fore Milton’s illness, Barbara found it 
strange to be so treated; she too took 
her stand silently before the window. 
A very large wasp was crawling up the 
pane, then slipping down with a faint 
buzz. 

Suddenly Lady Casterley spoke. 

‘Kill that thing!’ 

Lord Dennis drew forth his hand- 
kerchief. 

‘Not with that, Dennis. It will make 
a mess. Take a paper-knife.’ 

‘I was going to put it out,’ murmured 
Lord Dennis. 

‘Let Barbara with her gloves.’ 

Barbara moved towards the pane. 

‘It’s a hornet, I think,’ she said. 

“So he is!’ said Lord Dennisdreamily. 

‘Nonsense,’ murmured Lady Caster- 
ley, ‘it’s a common wasp.’ 

‘I know it’s a hornet, granny. The 
rings are darker.’ 

Lady Casterley bent down; when she 
raised herself she had a slipper in her 
hand. 

‘Don’t irritate him!’ cried Barbara, 
catching her wrist. 

But Lady Casterley freed her hand. 
‘TI will,’ she said, and brought the sole 
of the slipper down on the insect, so 
that it dropped on the floor, dead. ‘He 
has no business in here.’ 

And, as if that little incident had 
happened to three other people, they 
again stood silently looking through 
the window. 

Then Lady Casterley turned to 
Barbara. ‘Well, have you realized the 
mischief that you’ve done?’ 

‘Ann!’ murmured Lord Dennis. 
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“Yes, yes; she is your favorite, but 
that won’t save her. This woman — to 
her great credit —I say to her great 
credit — has gone away, so as to put 
herself out of Eustace’s reach, until he 
has recovered his senses.’ 

With a sharp-drawn breath Barbara 
said, “Oh! poor thing!’ 

But on Lady Casterley’s face had 
come an almost cruel look. 

‘Ah!’ she said. ‘Exactly. But, curi- 
ously enough, [am thinking of Eustace.’ 
Her little figure was quivering from 
head to foot. ‘This will be a lesson to 
you not to play with fire!’ 

‘Ann!’ murmured Lord Dennisagain, 
slipping his arm through Barbara’s. 

“The world,’ went on Lady Caster- 
ley, ‘is a place of facts, not of romantic 
fancies. You have done more harm 
than can possibly be repaired. I went 
to her myself. I was very much moved. 
If it had n’t been for your foolish con- 
duct —’ 

‘Ann!’ said Lord Dennis once more. 

Lady Casterley paused, tapping the 
floor with her little foot. 

Barbara’s eyes were gleaming. ‘Is 
there anything else you would like to 
squash, dear?’ 

‘Babs!’ murmured Lord Dennis. 

But, unconsciously pressing his hand 
against her heart, the girl went on, — 
“You are lucky to be abusing me to- 
day — if it had been yesterday —’ 

At these dark words Lady Casterley 
turned away, her shoes leaving little 
dull stains on the polished floor. 

Barbara raised to her cheek the 
fingers which she had been so convuls- 
ively embracing. ‘Don’t let her go on, 
uncle,’ she whispered, ‘not just now!’ 

“No, no, my dear,’ Lord Dennis mur- 
mured, ‘certainly not — it is enough.’ 

‘It has been your sentimental folly,’ 
came Lady Casterley’s voice from a far 
corner, ‘which has brought this on the 
boy.’ 

Responding to the pressure of the 
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hand, back now at her waist, Barbara 
did not answer; and the sound of the 
little feet retracing their steps rose in 
the stillness. Neither of those two at 
the window turned their heads; once 
more the feet receded, and again began 
coming back. 

Suddenly Barbara, pointing to the 
floor, cried, ‘Oh, granny, for Heaven’s 
sake, stand still; have n’t you squashed 
the hornet enough, even if he did come 
in where he had n’t any business?’ 

Lady Casterley looked down at the 
débris of the insect. ‘Disgusting!’ she 
said; but when she next spoke it was 
in a less hard, more querulous voice. 
‘That man — what was his name — 
have you got rid of him?’ 

Barbara went crimson. ‘Abuse my 
friends, and I will go straight home 
and never speak to you again.’ 

For a moment Lady Casterley looked 
almost as if she might strike her grand- 
daughter; then a little sardonic smile 
broke out on her face. ‘A creditable 
sentiment!’ she said. 

Letting fall her uncle’s hand, Bar- 
bara cried, ‘In any case, I’d better go. 
I don’t know why you sent for me.’ 

Lady Casterley answered coldly: “To 
let you and your mother know of 
this woman’s most unselfish behavior; 
to put you on the qui vive for what Eus- 
tace may do now; to give you a chance 
to make up for your folly. Moreover, 
to warn you against —’ she paused. 

“Yes? 

‘Let me——’ interrupted Lord Dennis. 

‘No, Uncle Dennis, let granny take 
her shoe!’ 

She had withdrawn against the wall, 
tall, and as it were, formidable, with 
her head up. Lady Casterley remained 
silent. 

‘Have you got it ready?’ cried Bar- 
bara. ‘Unfortunately he’s flown!’ 

A voice said, ‘Lord Milton.’ 

He had come in quietly and quickly, 
preceding the announcement, and stood 
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almost touching that little group at 
the window before they caught sight 
of him. His face had the rather ghastly 
look of sunburnt faces from which emo- 
tion has driven the blood; and his eyes, 
always so much the most living part 
of him, were full of such stabbing an- 
ger, that involuntarily they all looked 
down. 

‘I want to speak to you alone,’ he 
said to Lady Casterley. 

Visibly, for perhaps the first time in 
her life, that indomitable little figure 
flinched. Lord Dennis drew Barbara 
away, but at the door he whispered, 
‘Stay here quietly, Babs; I don’t like 
the look of this.’ 

Unnoticed, Barbara remained hover- 
ing. 

The two voices, low, and so far off 
in the long white room, were uncannily 
distinct, emotion charging each word 
with preternatural power of penetra- 
tion; and every movement of the speak- 
ers had to the girl’s excited eyes a weird 
precision, as of little figures she had 
once seen at a Paris puppet-show. She 
could hear Milton reproaching his 
grandmother in words terribly dry and 
bitter. She edged nearer and nearer, 
till, seeing that they paid no more heed 
to her than if she were an attendant 
statue, she had regained her position by 
the window. 

Lady Casterley was speaking. 

‘I was not going to see you ruined 
before my eyes, Eustace. I did what 
I did at very great cost. I did my best 
for you.’ 

Barbara saw Milton’s face trans- 
figured by a dreadful smile — the smile 
of one defying his torturer with hate. 

Lady Casterley went on. ‘Yes, you 
stand there looking like a devil. Hate 
me if you like — but don’t betray us, 
moaning and moping because you can’t 
have the moon. Put on your armor, 
and go down into the battle. Don’t 
play the coward, boy!’ 
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‘By God! Be silent!’ 

Milton’s answer cut like the lash of a 
whip. 

And weirdly, there was silence. It 
was not the brutality of the words, but 
the sight of force suddenly naked of all 
disguise — like a fierce dog let for a 
moment off its chain — which made 
Barbara utter a little dismayed sound. 
Lady Casterley had dropped into a 
chair, trembling. And without a look 
Milton passed her. 

If their grandmother had fallen dead, 
Barbara knew he would not have stop- 
ped to see. She ran forward, but the 
old woman waved her away. ‘Go after 
him,’ she said; ‘don’t let him go alone.’ 

And infected by the fear in that 
wizened voice, Barbara flew. 

She caught her brother as he was 
entering the taxi-cab in which he had 
come, and without a word slipped in 
beside him. The driver’s face appeared 
at the window, but Milton only mo- 
tioned with his head, as if to say, ‘Any- 
where, away from here!’ 


The thought flashed through Bar- 
bara, ‘If only I can keep him in here 


with me!’ She leaned out, and said 
quietly, ‘To Nettlefold, in Sussex — 
never mind your petrol — get more on 
the road. You can have what fare you 
like. Quick!’ 

The man hesitated, looked in her 
face, and said, ‘Very well, Miss. By 
Dorking, ain’t it?’ 

Barbara nodded. 


L 


The clock over the stables was chim- 
ing seven when Milton and Barbara 
passed out of the tall iron gates, in their 
swift-moving small world, that smelled 
faintly of petrol. Though the cab was 
closed, light spurts of rain drifted in 
through the open windows, refreshing 
the girl’s hot face, relieving a little her 
dread of this drive. For, now that Fate 
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had been really cruel, now that it no 
longer lay in Milton’s hands to save 
himself from suffering, her heart bled 
for him; and she remembered to forget 
herself. The immobility with which he 
had received her intrusion was ominous. 
And though silent in her corner, she 
was desperately workingall her woman’s 
wits to discover a way of breaking into 
the house of his secret mood. He ap- 
peared not even to have noticed that 
they had turned their backs on London ° 
and passed into Richmond Park. 
Here the trees, made dark by rain, 
seemed to watch gloomily the progress 
of this whirring-wheeled red box, unre- 
conciled even yet to such harsh intrud- 
ers on their wind-scented tranquillity. 
And the deer, pursuing happiness on 
the sweet grasses, raised disquieted 
noses, as who should say, ‘ Poisoners of 
the fern, defilers of the trails of air!’ 
Barbara vaguely felt the serenity out 
there in the clouds, and the trees, and 
the wind. If it would but creep into 
this dim, traveling prison, and help 
her; if it would but come, like sleep, 
and steal away dark sorrow, and in 
one moment make grief — joy. But 
it stayed outside on its wistful wings; 
and that grand chasm which yawns 
between soul and soul remained un- 
abridged. For what could she say? 
How make him speak of what he was 
going to do? What alternatives indeed 
were now before him? Would he sul- 
lenly resign his seat, and wait till he 
could find Audrey Noel again? But 
even if he did find her, they would only 
be where they were. She had gone, in 
order not to be a drag on him — it 
would only be the same thing all over 
again! Would he then, as granny had 
urged him, put on his armor, and go 
down into the fight? But that indeed 
would mean the end, for if she had had 
the strength to go away now, she would 
surely never come back and break in 
on his life a second time. And a grim 
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thought swooped down on Barbara. 
What if he resigned everything! Went 
out into the dark! Men did sometimes 
— she knew — caught like this in the 
full flush of passion. But surely not 
Milton, with his faith! ‘If the lark’s 
song means nothing — if that sky is a 
morass of our invention — if we are 
pettily creeping on, furthering nothing 
— persuade me of it, Babs, and I'll 
bless you.’ But had he still that anchor- 
age, to prevent his slipping out to sea? 

This sudden thought of death to one 
for whom life was joy, who had never 
even seen the Great Stillness, was very 
terrifying. She fixed her eyes on the 
back of the chauffeur, in his drab coat 
with the red collar, finding some com- 
fort in its solidity. They were in a 
taxi-cab, in Richmond Park! Death 
— incongruous, incredible death! It 
was stupid to be frightened! She forced 
herself to look at Milton. He seemed 
to be asleep; his eyes were closed, his 
arms folded — only a quivering of his 
eyelids betrayed him. Impossible to 
tell what was going on in that grim 
waking sleep, which made her feel that 
she was not there at all, so utterly did 
he seem withdrawn into himself! 

He opened his eyes, and said sud- 
denly, ‘So you think I’m going to lay 
hands on myself, Babs?’ 

Horribly startled by this reading of 
her thoughts, Barbara could only edge 
away and stammer, ‘No; oh, no!’ 

“Where are we going in this thing?’ 

‘Nettlefold. Would you like him 
stopped?’ 

‘It will do as well as anywhere.’ 

Terrified lest he should relapse into 
that grim silence, she timidly possessed 
herself of his hand. 

It was fast growing dark; the cab, 
having left the villas of Surbiton be- 
hind, was flying along at great speed 
among pine trees and stretches of 
heather, gloomy with faded daylight. 

Milton said presently, in a queer, 
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slow voice, ‘If I want, I have only to 
open that door and jump. You who 
believe that “to-morrow we die” — 
give me the faith to feel that I can free 
myself by that jump, and out I go!’ 
Then, seeming to pity her terrified 
squeeze of his hand, he added, ‘It’s all 
right, Babs; we shall sleep comfortably 
enough in our beds to-night.’ 

But so desolate to the girl was his 
voice, that she hoped now for silence. 

‘Let us be skinned quietly,’ mut- 
tered Milton, ‘if nothing else. Sorry to 
have disturbed you.’ 

Pressing close up to him, Barbara 
murmured, ‘If only — Talk to me!’ 

But Milton, though he stroked her 
hand, was silent. 

The cab, moving at unaccustomed 
speed along these deserted roads, 
moaned dismally; and Barbara was 
possessed now by a desire which she 
dared not put in practice, to pull his 
head down, and rock it against her. 
Her heart felt empty, and timid; to 
have something warm resting on it 
would have made all the difference. 
Everything real, substantial, comfort- 
ing, seemed to have slipped away. 
Among these flying dark ghosts of pine 
trees —as it were the unfrequented 
borderland between two worlds — the 
feeling of a cheek against her breast 
alone could help muffle the deep dis- 
quiet in her, lost like a child in a wood. 

The cab slackened speed; the driver 
was lighting his lamps, and his red face 
appeared at the window. 

‘We'll ’ave to stop here, Miss; I’m 
out of petrol. Will you get some dinner, 
or go through?’ 

‘Through,’ answered Barbara. 

While they were passing the little 
town, buying their petrol, asking the 
way, she felt less miserable, and even 
looked about her with a sort of eager- 
ness. Then when they had started 
again, she thought: If I could get him 
to sleep — the sea will comfort him! 
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But his eyes were staring, wide open. 
She feigned sleep herself; letting her 
head slip a little to one side, causing 
small sounds of breathing to escape. 
The whirring of the wheels, the moan- 
ing of the cab-joints, the dark trees 
slipping by, the scent of the wet fern 
drifting in, all these must surely help! 
And presently she felt that he was in- 
deed slipping into darkness — and 
then — she felt nothing. 

When she awoke from the sleep into 
which she had seen Milton fall, the 
cab was slowly mounting a steep hill, 
above which the moon had risen. The 
air smelled strong and sweet, as though 
it had passed over leagues of grass. 

‘The Downs!’ she thought. ‘I must 
have been asleep!’ 

In sudden terror, she looked round 
for Milton. But he was still there, 
exactly as before, leaning back rigid 
in his corner of the cab, with staring 
eyes, and no other signs of life. And 
still only half awake, like a great warm 
sleepy child startled out of too deep 
slumber, she clutched, and clung to 
him. The thought that he had been 
sitting like that, with his spirit far 
away, all the time that she had been 
betraying her watch in sleep, was dread- 
ful. But to her embrace there was no 
response, and awake indeed now, 
ashamed, sore, Barbara released him, 
and turned her face to the air. 

Out there, two thin, dense-black, 
long clouds, shaped like the wings of a 
hawk, had joined themselves together, 
so that nothing of the moon showed 
but a living brightness imprisoned, like 
the eyes and life of a bird, between’ those 
swift sweeps of darkness. This great 
uncanny spirit, brooding malevolent 
over the high leagues of moon-wan 
grass, seemed waiting to swoop, and 
pluck up in its talons, and devour, all 
that intruded on the wild loneness of 
these far-up plains of freedom. Bar- 
bara almost expected to hear coming 
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from it the lost whistle of the buzzard 
hawks. And her dream came back to 
her. Where were her wings— the wings 
that in sleep had borne her to the stars; 
the wings that would never lift her — 
waking — from the ground? Where 
too were Milton’s wings? She crouch- 
ed back into her corner; a tear stole up 
and trickled out between her closed 
lids — another and another followed. 
Faster and faster they came. ‘Then 
she felt Milton’s arm round her, and 
heard him say, ‘Don’t ery, Babs!’ In- 
stinct telling her what to do, she laid 
her head against his chest, and sobbed 
bitterly. Struggling with those sobs, 
she grew less and less unhappy — know- 
ing that he could never again feel quite 
so desolate as before he tried to give 
her comfort. It was all a bad dream, 


and they would soon wake from it! 
And they would be happy; as happy 
as they had been before — before these 
last months! And she whispered, ‘Only 
a little while, Eusty!’ 


LI 


Old Lady Harbinger dying in the 
early February of the following year, 
the marriage of Barbara with her son 
was postponed till June. 

Much of the wild sweetness of spring 
still clung to the high moor borders of 
Monkland on the early morning of the 
wedding-day. 

Barbara was already up and dressed 
for riding when her maid came to call 
her; and noting Stacey’s astonished 
eyes fix themselves on her boots, she 
said, ‘Well, Stacey?’ 

“It'll tire you.’ 

“Nonsense; I’m not going to be hung.’ 

Refusing the company of a groom, 
she made her way towards the stretch 
of high moor where she had ridden with 
Courtier a year ago. Here, over the 
short and as yet unflowering heather, 
there was a mile or more of level gal- 
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loping ground. She mounted steadily, 
and her spirit rode, as it were, before 
her, longing to get up there among the 
peewits and curlew, to feel the crisp, 
peaty earth slip away under her, and 
the wind drive in her face, under that 
deep blue sky. Carried by this warm- 
blooded sweetheart of hers, ready to 
jump out of his smooth hide with 
pleasure, snuffling and sneezing in sheer 
joy, whose eye she could see straying 
round to catch a glimpse of her inten- 
tions, from whose lips she could hear 
issuing the sweet bit-music, whose vag- 
aries even seemed designed to startle 
from her a closer embracing— she was 
filled with a sort of delicious impa- 
tience with everything that was not this 
perfect communing with vigor. 
Reaching the top, she put him into 
a gallop. With the wind furiously as- 
sailing her face and throat, every mus- 
cle crisped, and all her blood tingling 
— this was a very ecstasy of motion! 
She reined in at the cairn whence she 
and Courtier had looked down at the 


herds of ponies. It was the merest mem- 
ory now, vague and a little sweet, like 
the remembrance of some exceptional 
spring day, when trees seem to flower 
before your eyes, and in sheer wanton- 


ness exhale a scent of lemons. The 
ponies were there still, and in ‘distance 
the shining sea. She sat thinking of 
nothing but how good it was to be 
alive. The fullness and sweetness of it 
all, the freedom and strength! Away 
to the west, over a lonely farm, she 
could see two buzzard hawks hunting 
in wide circles. She did not envy them 
—so happy was she, as happy as the 
morning. And there came to her sud- 
denly the true, the overmastering long- 
ing of mountain-tops. 

‘I must,’ she thought, — ‘I simply 
must!’ 

Slipping off her horse she lay down 
on her back, and at once everything 
was lost except the sky. Over her body, 
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supported above solid earth by the 
warm, soft heather, the wind skimmed 
without sound or touch. Her spirit be- 
came one with that calm, unimaginable 
freedom. Transported beyond her own 
contentment, she no longer even knew 
whether she was joyful. 

The horse Hal, attempting to eat 
her sleeve, aroused her. She mounted 
him, and rode down. Near home she 
took a short cut across a meadow, 
through which flowed two thin bright 
streams, forming a delta full of linger- 
ing ‘milkmaids,’ mauve marsh orchis, 
and yellow flags. From end to end of 
this long meadow, so varied, so pied 
with trees and stones and flowers and 
water, the last of Spring was passing. 

Some ponies, shyly curious of Bar- 
bara and her horse, stole up, and stood 
at a safe distance, with their noses 
dubiously stretched out, swishing their 
lean tails. And suddenly, far up, fol- 
lowing their own music, two cuckoos 
flew across, seeking the thorn trees out 
on the moor. While she was watching 
the arrowy birds, she caught sight of 
some one coming towards her from a 
clump of beech trees, and suddenly saw 
that it was Mrs. Noel. 

She rode forward, flushing. What 
dared she say? Could she speak of her 
wedding, and betray Milton’s pre- 
sence? Could she open her mouth at all 
without rousing painful feeling of some 
sort? Then, impatient of indecision, 
she began, ‘I’m so glad to see you 
again. I didn’t know you were still 
down here.’ 

‘I only came back to England yes- 
terday, and I’m just here to see to the 
packing of my things.’ 

‘Oh!’ murmured Barbara. ‘You 
know what’s happening to me, I sup- 
pose?’ 

Mrs. Noel smiled, looked up, and 
said, ‘I heard last night. All joy to 
you!” 

A lump rose in Barbara’s throat. 
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‘I’m so glad to have seen you,’ she 
murmured once more; ‘I expect I ought 
to be getting on’; and with the word 
‘Good-bye,’ gently echoed, she rode 
away. 

But her mood of delight was gone; 
even Hal seemed to tread unevenly, 
for all that he was going back to that 
stable which ever appeared to him de- 
sirable ten minutes after he had left it. 

Except that her eyes seemed darker, 
Mrs. Noel had not changed. If she 
had shown the faintest sign of self-pity, 
the girl would never have felt, as she 
did now, so sorry and upset. 

Leaving the stables, she saw that 
the wind was driving up a huge, white, 
shining cloud. ‘Isn’t it going to be 
fine after all?’ she thought. 

Reéntering the house by an old and 
so-called secret stairway that led 
straight to the library, she had to tra- 
verse that great dark room. There, 
buried in an armchair in front of the 
hearth, she saw Milton with a book on 
his knee, not reading, but looking up 
at the picture of the old cardinal. She 
hurried on, tiptoeing over the soft 
carpet, holding her breath, fearful of 
disturbing the queer interview, feeling 
guilty, too, of her new knowledge, 
which she did not mean to impart. She 
had burnt her fingers once at the flame 
between them; she would not do so a 
second time! 

Through the window at the far end 
* she saw that the cloud had burst; it was 
raining furiously. She regained her 
bedroom unseen. In spite of her joy 
out there on the moors, this last adven- 
ture of her girlhood had not been all 
success; she had again the old sensa- 
tions, the old doubts, the dissatisfac- 
tion which she had thought dead. 
Those two! To shut one’s eyes, and be 
happy — was it possible? A great rain- 
bow, the nearest she had ever seen, had 
sprung up in the park, and was come 
to earth again in some fields close by. 
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The sun was shining already through 
the wind-driven bright rain. Jewels of 
blue had begun to star the black and 
white and golden clouds. A strange 
white light — ghost of Spring passing 
in this last violent outburst — painted 
the leaves of every tree; and a hundred 
savage hues had come down like a mot- 
ley of bright birds on moor and fields. 

The moment of desperate beauty 
caught Barbara by the throat. Its 
spirit of galloping wildness flew straight 
into her heart. She clasped her hands 
across her breast to try and keep that 
moment. Far out, a cuckoo hooted — 
and the immortal call passed on the 
wind. In that call all the beauty and 
color and rapture of life seemed to be 
flying by. If she could only seize and 
evermore have it in her heart, as the 
buttercups imprisoned the sun, or the 
fallen raindrops on the sweetbriers 
round the windows inclosed all chang- 
ing light! If only there were no chains, 
no walls, and finality were dead! 

Her clock struck ten. At this time 
to-morrow! Her cheeks turned hot; in 
a mirror she could see them burning, 
her lips scornfully curved, her eyes 
strange. Standing there, she looked 
long at herself, till, little by little, her 
face lost every vestige of that disturb- 
ance, bécame solid and resolute again. 
She ceased to have the galloping wild 
feeling in her heart, and instead felt 
cold. Detached from herself, she 
watched, with contentment, her own 
calm and radiant beauty resume the 
armor it had for that moment put off. 


After dinner that night, when the 
men left the dining-hall, Milton slipped 
away to his den. Of all those present 
in the little church he had seemed most 
unemotional, and had been most mov- 
ed. Though it had been so quiet and 
private a wedding, he had resented all 
cheap festivity accompanying the pass- 
ing of his young sister. He would have 
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had that ceremony in the little dark 
disused chapel at the Court; those two, 
and the priest alone. Here, in this half- 
pagan little country church, smothered 
hastily in flowers, with the raw singing 
of the half-pagan choir, and all the 
village curiosity and homage — every- 
thing had jarred, and the stale after- 
math sickened him. Changing his swal- 
low-tail to an old smoking-jacket, he 
went out on to the lawn. In the wide 
darkness he could rid himself of his 
exasperation. 

Since the day of his election he had 
not once been at Monkland; since Mrs. 
Noel’s flight he had never left London. 
In London and work he had buried him- 
self; by London and work he had saved 
himself! He had gone down into the 
battle. 

Dew had not yet fallen, and he took 
the path across the fields. There was 
no moon, no stars, no wind; the cattle 
were noiseless under the trees; there 
were no owls calling, no night-jars 
churring, the fly-by-night chafers were 
not abroad. The stream alone was 
alive in the quiet darkness. And as 
Milton followed the wispy line of gray 
pathcleaving the dim glamour of daisies 
and buttercups, there came to him the 
feeling that he was in the presence, not 
of sleep, but of eternal waiting. The 
sound of his footfalls seemed desecra- 
tion. So devotional was that hush, 
burning the spicy incense of millions 
of leaves and blades of grass. 

Crossing the last stile, he came out, 
close to her deserted cottage, under 
her lime tree, which on the night of 
Courtier’s adventure had hung blue- 
black round the moon. On that side, 
only a rail and a few shrubs confined 
her garden. 

The house was all dark, but the 
many tall white flowers, like a bright 
vapor rising from earth, clung to the air 
above the beds. Leaning against the 
tree, Milton gave himself to memory. 
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From the silent boughs which drooped 
round his dark figure, a little sleepy 
bird uttered a faint cheep; a hedgehog, 
or some small beast of night, rustled 
away in the grass close by; a moth flew 
past, seeking its candle flame. And 
something in Milton’s heart took wings 
after it, searching for the warmth and 
light of his blown candle of love. Then, 
in the hush he heard a sound as of a 
branch ceaselessly trailed through long 
grass, fainter and fainter, more and 
more distinct; again fainter; but nothing 
could he see that should make that 
homeless sound. And the sense of 
some near but unseen presence crept 
on him, till the hair moved on his scalp. 
If God would light the moon or stars, 
and let him see! If God would end the 
expectation of this night, let one wan 
glimmer down into her garden, and one 
wan glimmer into his breast! But it 
stayed dark, and the homeless noise 
never ceased. The weird thought came 
to Milton that it was made by his own 
heart, wandering out there, trying to feel 
warm again. He closed his eyes and at 
once knew that it was not his heart, 
but indeed some external presence, un- 
consoled. And stretching his hands 
out, he moved forward to arrest that 
sound. As he reached the railing, it 
ceased. And he saw a flame leap up, 
a pale broad pathway of light blanch- 
ing the grass. 

And, realizing that she was there, 
within, he gasped. His finger-nails bent 
and broke against the iron railing with- 
out his knowledge. It was not as on 
that night when the red flowers on her 
window-sill had wafted their scent to 
him; it was no sheer overpowering rush 
of passion. Profounder, more terrible, 
was this rising up within him of yearn- 
ing for love — as if, now defeated, it 
would nevermore stir, but lie dead on 
that dark grass beneath those dark 
boughs. And if victorious—what then? 
He stole back under the tree. 
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He could see little white moths trav- 
eling down that path of lamplight; 
he could see the white flowers quite 
plainly now, a pale watch of blossoms 
guarding the dark sleepy ones; and he 
stood, not reasoning, hardly any longer 
feeling; stunned, battered by struggle. 
His face and hands were sticky with 
the honey-dew, slowly, invisibly dis- 
tilling from the lime tree. He bent 
down and felt the grass. And suddenly 
there came over him the certainty of 
her presence. Yes, she was there — 
out on the veranda! He could see her 
white figure from head to foot; and, 
not realizing that she could not see him, 
he expected her to utter some cry. But 
no sound came from her, no gesture; 
she turned back into the house. Mil- 


ton ran forward to the railing. But 
there, once more, he stopped — un- 
able to think, unable to feel; as it were, 
abandoned by himself. And he sud- 
denly found his hand up at his mouth, 
as though there were blood there to 
be stanched that had escaped from 


his heart. 

Still holding that hand before his 
mouth, and smothering the sound of 
his feet in the long grass, he crept away. 


LII 


In the great glass house at Ravens- 
ham, Lady Casterley stood close to 
some Japanese lilies, with a letter in 
her hand. Her face was very white, 
for it was the first day she had been al- 
lowed down after an attack of influenza; 
nor had the hand in which she held the 
letter its usual steadiness. She read: — 


“Monkianp Covrt. 
‘Just a line, dear, before the post 
goes, to tell you that Babs has gone 
off happily. The child looked beautiful. 
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She sent you her love, and some absurd 
message — that you would be glad to 
hear, she was perfectly safe, with both 
feet firmly on the ground.’ 


A grim little smile played on Lady 
Casterley’s pale lips: Yes, indeed, and 
time too! The child had been very 
near the edge of the cliffs! Very near 
committing a piece of romantic folly! 
That was well over! And raising the 
letter again, she read on: — 


‘We were all down for it, of course, 
and come back to-morrow. Geoffrey is 
quite cut up. Things can’t be what they 
were without our Babs. I’ve watched 
Eustace very carefully, and I really 
believe he’s safely over that affair at 
last. He is doing extraordinarily well 
in the House just now. Geoffrey says 
his speech on the Poor Law was head 
and shoulders the best made.’ 


Lady Casterley let fall the hand 
which held the letter. Safe? Yes, he 
was safe! He had done the right — 
the natural thing! And in time he 
would be happy! He would rise now 
to that pinnacle of desired authority 
which she had dreamed of for him, ever 
since he was a tiny thing, ever since 
his little thin brown hand had clasped 
hers in their wanderings amongst the 
flowers, and the furniture of tall rooms. 
But, as she stood —crumpling the 
letter, gray-white as some small resolute 
ghost, among her tall lilies that filled 
with their scent the great glass house 
— shadows flitted across her face. Was 
it the fugitive noon sunshine? Or was it 
some glimmering perception of the old 
Greek saying—‘Character is Fate’; 
some sudden sense of the universal 
truth that all are in bond to their own 
natures, and what a man has most de- 
sired shall in the end enslave him? 


(The End.) 
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BY CHARLES T. ROGERS 


Ir the flat statement were to be made 
that one city-dweller in every twenty 
— one voter in every four — finds it 
necessary at some time during the 
course of a year to discount two days’ 
labor for the immediate price of one, 
finds it necessary to borrow money at 
120 per cent, the general public, and 
even economists too, perhaps, would 
exclaim that the thing was impossible. 
Yet such a statement is approximately 
demonstrable. 

The loan-office, with a fixed place of 
business, frankly announced by a sign 
and advertised in the newspapers, and 
lending money on salary or chattel 
mortgage to strangers, is virtually an 
American institution. Twenty years 
ago it was almost unknown here, and in 
its organization and method of doing 
business it is not known to-day outside 
this country. To any one who doubts 
the startling percentage of city borrow- 
ers, I offer the following facts. 

Except in one or two New England 
States and some of the Southern States, 
these loan-offices flourish generally 
throughout the country to-day; and, 
even in the states excepted, there is no 
want of ‘ vest-pocket’ lenders, of whom 
more will be said hereafter. To get 
information in regard to the establish- 
ed offices, write to the assessors of any 
cities you may select; the answers will 
show that the proportion of loan- 
offices to the average city’s population 
is about the same the country over— 
one such office for every twenty thou- 
sand people. Certain investigations, 
which can readily be verified in a sim- 


ilar way, show that the average loan- 
office, during the course of a year, clears 
from eight hundred to a thousand 
loans — or, to come back to my orig- 
inal assertion, one loan to one person in 
twenty in the city in question. When 
one considers the number of ‘vest- 
pocket’ lenders and persons who prac- 
tice usury as a ‘side line,’ it is apparent 
that the proportion of borrowers must 
be even greater; but, as these irregular 
lenders and the extent of their opera- 
tions cannot be accurately traced, they 
are left out of the computation. 

“It is the oldest, or one of the oldest, 
commercial enterprises in the world,’ 
said the manager of a loan-office, as 
I stood in his office and watched the 
borrowers come and go. A surprising 
number were respectably dressed, and 
a majority even of the shabbier cus- 
tomers afforded, to a close observer, 
unmistakable signs of being in employ- 
ment. Whenever a patron entered and 
found another borrower in the place, 
there were signs of mutual uneasiness. 
The business was accomplished with 
dispatch, the only hitches, apparently, 
occurring in the case of persons ap- 
pearing for the first time. 

‘And it looks as though it will never 
become respectable,’ said the manager, 
resuming his reflections after a pause. 
‘It is mentioned in the ethical writ- 
ings of the ancient Hindus, and the 
Chaldeans had a statute applying to 
usury three thousand years before 
Christ kicked the money-changers out 
of the Temple. And yet it seems to 
thrive.’ 
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The manager was a rather more 
scholarly person than one would ex- 
pect to find in his professional pursuit. 
He had, apparently, been driven into 
the business to satisfy his belly-need; 
and had found that, for a comfortable 
salary, he had put himself beyond the 
reach of most of those social amenities 
which make life worth while. Thrown 
upon his own intellectual resources, he 
had evidently taken a certain flagel- 
lating delight in delving into the history 
and bibliography of his business. 

That his statement as to the growth 
of usury was a truthful one became 
apparent on the most casual investiga- 
tion. Every state in the Union has a 
statute forbidding the exaction of in- 
terest beyond a certain percentage. 
In most states the limit is six per cent 
per annum; in a few it is eight percent, 
and in some others a rate of ten per 
cent is legal if stipulated in the paper 
binding the loan. In a majority of the 
states these hoary statutes have been 
supplanted by others imposing a heavy 
license tax on those who make a busi- 
ness of lending money, as distinguished 
from banking operations. Within the 
past decade there have been written 
into many state codes laws imposing 
pains and penalties on persons con- 
victed of practicing usury; and these 
clauses lie cheek-by-jowl on the same 
page with those other statutes licens- 
ing a business that, apparently, can- 
not be suppressed. Yet, except in some 
eight or nine states, scattered through- 
out the South and New England, there 
is scarcely a city of twenty thousand 
or more inhabitants lacking one or 
more ‘loan-offices,’ established in a 
professed place of business, and with 
signs and newspaper advertisements 
informing the man who wants to bor- 
row money, ‘with or without security,’ 
where to apply for it. 

The ‘vest-pocket’ usurer, whose cli- 
entéle is limited to those with whom 
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he is personally acquainted, does busi- 
ness in every hamlet. In the cities, 
also, the ‘vest-pocket? man may be 
found, concealing his occupation and 
avoiding the payment of high license 
taxes; while few, indeed, are the fac- 
tories and mercantile establishments 
where one cannot find some employee 
who loans money to his fellows in sums 
ranging up to the amount of the week- 
ly wages, and charges them therefor 
from ten to twenty per cent interest 
per week. 

One firm of three brothers has loan- 
offices bearing its name in more than 
twenty cities, and, presumably, many 
more conducted in the name of the 
local manager wherever such conceal- 
ment of identity seems expedient. The 
name of another money-lender is blaz- 
oned in gold letters on the doors of 
offices in nearly forty cities. Oddly 
enough his business is conducted under 
the active supervision of women man- 
agers, —a fact which may furnish mat- 
ter for speculation to those who con- 
tend that women are not acute and 
exact in such matters, as well as to 
persons who believe that the usurer’s 
most profitable occupation is snatch- 
ing the last crust from the mouths of 
the needy. Still another money-lender 
— the only Hebrew among those cited 
— who has offices scattered all over 
the country prefers to mask his iden- 
tity in different cities as this or that 
‘Security’ or ‘Trust’ company. Firms 
known to conduct half a dozen or more 
offices are numerous, and there are a 
vast number of local houses. 

‘Three features of this business,’ said 
my pessimistic manager, ‘never fail to 
furnish me with at least one surprise 
per week, each. They are: the average 
American’s lack of thrift, the average 
man’s utter ignorance of arithmetic 
and simple interest, and the extraor- 
dinary resourcefulness of the people 
who swindle us.’ 
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As soon as money-lending became 
systematic — when the business devel- 
oped beyond the ‘vest-pocket’ stage, 
and lenders began lending money to 
strangers without security — the swin- 
dlers came into the field. The com- 
monest scheme is for the swindler to 
post himself as to the address, em- 
ployers, etc., of some workman who 
may never have had any need to bor- 
row. Then the swindler comes to the 
lender and gives the other man’s name 
and address, supplementing the in- 
formation with details as to the work 
he is doing, the salary paid him, and 
so forth. The lender’s custom, when 
a new patron appears, is to tell the 
borrower to return in a day or two 
and get the money he wants or a re- 
fusal. In the interim, of course, he in- 
quires into the customer’s statements, 
and finds out everything possible con- 
cerning his financial standing and char- 
acter. 

The method originally employed by 
the first houses organized to lend 
money to strangers, was to make in- 
quiry by telephone or mail, disguising 
the queries so as to make it appear 
that the information was wanted by a 
small tradesman, or by some one who 
was contemplating hiring the prospect- 
ive borrower. The thing that made 
the impersonator’s scheme feasible 
was the necessity for circumspection 
on the part of the lender, lest the pro- 
spective patron’s employer might learn 
that the man was borrowing money of 
a ‘Shylock.’ In a majority of such 
cases, employers are prone to discharge 
the workman forthwith, rather than 
be bothered with possible garnishment 
and the like — although such methods 
are seldom resorted to by the lender 
nowadays. One office where I made es- 
pecial inquiry, lost, I was told, through 
dishonest borrowers and impersonat- 
ors, as much as eighteen per cent of 
the amount loaned out each month. 
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The agent told me he knew not one 
case, but a score of cases, where an 
incorrigible drunkard or loafer impers- 
onated some wage-earner in his own 
family. 

In all such instances the lender 
works at a disadvantage, for although 
the public has only a vague idea of the 
ethics of the loan business, it is com- 
monly considered almost a virtue to 
swindle a usurer. Another source of 
heavy loss is the journeyman laborer. 
Many craftsmen see the world without 
expense by wandering all over the 
country; and, in nearly every town they 
visit, they are too apt to work only 
long enough to get themselves some 
sort of a standing with employers. This 
standing they use for the purpose of 
borrowing all the money they can get 
before ‘jumping’ the town. Sometimes 
they defraud three or four lenders in 
one city, but this form of swindling is 
passing. Nowadays, the losses from 
this source are considerably modified 
by a more or less effective interchange 
of local information as to borrowers. 
The large concerns with offices scat- 
tered over the country can, of course, 
trace a defaulting borrower still fur- 
ther. Their safety, as well as that of 
the smaller houses, has been increased 
by the close unionizing of many trades. 
Nowadays a man who travels to an- 
other city for work usually carries his 
union card and, naturally, cannot have 
it changed to fit a new alias each 
time, in case he desires to defraud a 
lender. 

When my friend the manager spoke 
of the ethics of his business he was, 
perhaps, not far wrong. That the usu- 
rer fills a want and meets a condition 
is evident. The frowns of forty centu- 
ries have not daunted him. He has 
multiplied as population has increased, 
and here he still is taking his profit — 
an outrageous profit it is true, as the 
borrower views it; but the fact that he 
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is allowed to take it with but scanty 
interference demonstrates that he is 
firmly intrenched behind the neces- 
sities of the community. The greater 
part of the excessive interest charged 
is, according to the showing made by 
the loan-offices, due to the importance 
of charging off a large amount each 
year to profit-and-loss, on account of 
defaulted loans, loans settled by bor- 
rowers who refuse to pay more than the 
legal rate and who cannot be bluffed, 
loans settled at less than legal interest, 
expense of guarding against defaults, 
and, finally, heavy license taxes, legal 
or illegal. 

A brief summary of conditions re- 
vealed by the books and card-indexes 
of three firms in three different cities 
may throw some light on this condi- 
tion. In the case of one of the cities 
mentioned, the books and indexes of 
the loan-offices were gone over by ac- 
countants appointed by a court, and 
found to be in good condition. The 
court was trying an action brought 
by certain loan-offices in a Middle 
Western city to enjoin the imposition 
of a license tax, which they claimed 
amounted to confiscation. After some 
difficulty, for capital is proverbially 
timid in these matters, the books of 
the firms in the other cities were avail- 
able for inspection. The entries of the 
three firms were averaged, and the re- 
sult proved as follows: — 

Average capital: $10,000. 

Average number of loans outstand- 
ing the year round: 400. 

Average size of loan: $20. 

Terms of loan: usually to be paid 
in four monthly installments, averag- 
ing $7 each. On smaller loans the rate 
is somewhat higher; and on larger ones, 
made to the better class of borrowers, 
a trifle less. 

Fixed expenses: salaries, $3000 per 
year; office-rent, $600; advertising, 
$400; license (legal or illegal), $1500. 
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Losses on defaults and settlements, 
at legal or less than legal interest: 
$1500. 

By totaling the expense and the 
losses it will be seen that a loan-office 
doing business with strangers on a 
standing capital of $10,000 must charge 
off seventy per cent of the standing 
(not the working) capital for all oper- 
ating charges before it can earn any- 
thing for itself. 

When one begins to calculate pro- 
fits, several considerations must be in- 
cluded within the scope of the problem. 
A glance at the terms of the loans will 
show that each borrower paid $8 in- 
terest on a loan of $20, the loan being 
cleared in four months. Comparing 
the number of loans outstanding, on 
the average, throughout the year, it 
is obvious that the loan-office was able 
to keep about $8000 at work. Inas- 
much as the average loan is closed in 
four months, it follows that the loan- 
office turns over its average working 
capital three times each year at simple 
interest. 

Setting the problem down in dollars, 
and supposing that the office started 
the year with an absolutely clean slate, 
the account would stand something like 
this: — 

First four months: amount loaned 
$8000; interest due at the end of the 
tirst four months, under the terms of 
the average $20 loan, $3200. 

Second period of four months: the 
same. 

Third period of four months: the 
same; making a total gross interest 
profit of $9600 for the year, on an act- 
ive capital of $8000. 

From this, deduct the $7000 before 
itemized as expense and losses, and it 
will be seen that the three loan-offices 
furnishing the average here set down 
cleared an average profit for the year 
(1908) of $2600. This was an even 
26 per cent on the average capital set 
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aside by the various owners of the 
offices named. 

It will be noted that no mention is 
made in the foregoing computation of 
the possibilities of compounding. This 
omission is due to the fact, heretofore 
indicated, that the average loan-office, 
with a capital of $10,000, is able, as 
a rule, to keep only four fifths of its 
money employed. Experience, com- 
paratively recent, has taught the back- 
er of the loan-office that the most 
economical results are to be obtained 
from an office working on $10,000, 
or, at the outside figure, $15,000 capi- 
tal, and employing four persons. At- 
tempts to extend the business of any 
one office beyond this scale have re- 
sulted disastrously. 

The American loan-office as it is 
conducted to-day can be successful- 
ly conducted only by rigid adherence 
to the rule — ‘personal investigation 
of each borrower.’ If the man who 
finances a loan-office desires to com- 
pound his interest, he can do so only 
by opening new offices working on the 
plan outlined in the foregoing para- 
graphs — which could hardly be called 
compounding. Aside from the econom- 
ical working of an office of the sort 
mentioned, borrowers fight shy of a 
crowded office, the majority of them, 
for sufficient reasons, not caring to 
extend their list of personal acquaint- 
ances while borrowing from a loan-of- 
fice —much less, to run the risk of meet- 
ing old friends at an office patronized 
by more than an average number of 
clients. 

Considered in its larger aspects, 
after the brief survey already made of 
its nation-wide extent, the business 
of lending money as it is conducted in 
the United States to-day is, perhaps, 
most interesting as an appalling ex- 
hibit of prevalent American unthrift. 
When one considers that, in addition 
to the loan-offices with a fixed place of 
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how many lesser usurers, the problem 
becomes a nice one for the experts who 
areattempting to diagnose the commer- 
cial ills that affect the nation — despite 
our seeming prosperity and enormous 
commerce. Some few of the econo- 
mists who have considered the pro- 
blem have fastened the guilt of the pre- 
sent stringency in the financial affairs 
of the body of the nation, upon the in- 
creased production of gold — alleging 
that, as money has become more plen- 
tiful, it naturally requires more money 
to buy a given article. The general 
public, less contemplative in so vital a 
case, has chosen to lay the blame for 
the higher cost of living upon certain 
rich men who are believed to possess 
secret control of the transportation and 
marketing of a considerable portion of 
the food and staple supplies. For an 
economist who, instead of undertaking 
a survey of the affairs of the nation as 
a whole, should study carefully and in 
detail the movement of money, the 
figures here cited might prove inter- 
esting. When one urban dweller in 
every twenty finds it necessary at 
some time during the year to borrow 
money at the rate of 120 per cent per 
annum, it ought to be fairly evident 
that the increased production of gold 
—the world’s accepted standard of 
value — has not wrought any bene- 
ficent change in the status of the aver- 
age American. 

What is perhaps the most disheart- 
ening phase of the business becomes 
apparent when one undertakes to es- 
timate the benefit that the loan-office 
affords to the really needy —the class 
popularly supposed to furnish the bulk 
of its business. As a matter of fact, 
the modern American money-lending 
establishment fails utterly to reach the 
really poor. Three fifths of the loans 
made nowadays by the established 
loan-offices are made on salaries — 
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that is, to persons in employment who 
sign a note-of-hand secured by nothing 
more than the fact that they have a 
job. 

The loan-office affords no relief to 
persons out of work and in want — 
no matter how honest they may be. 
It prefers to lend money on a salary 
rather than on a chattel mortgage on 
personal effects. Some offices even 
scorn jewelry left in pledge. Experi- 
ence has taught both borrower and 
lender that a man established in a 
salaried position will make a greater 
effort to pay promptly than one who 
gives a chattel mortgage. 

‘Three fourths of the loans on chattel 
mortgage have to be extended,’ has be- 
come a maxim among money-lenders. 
The reason is obvious. No man contem- 
plates with equanimity any prospect 
of losing his employment; and troubles 
with money-lenders, once they become 
public, result almost invariably in the 
discharge of the borrower by his em- 
ployer. This fear, it is true, is usually 
a vague one. The lender in nearly all 
cases finds it to his interest to conduct 
his operations discreetly, and will not 
air the businessexcept in extreme cases. 
He may be trusted not to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg until the fowl 
stops laying, and is apparently pluming 
for a flight to another roost. 

Newspaper men, who are called upon 
to investigate a large number of cases 
involving alleged rapacity on the part 
of the money-lender, are generally 
somewhat cynical in such matters. In 
most instances the foreclosure of a 
chattel mortgage by the lender means 
that he has an uncomfortably long line 
of such loans outstanding in some par- 
ticular neighborhood, and that he is 
taking the action for the sake of the 
moral effect it may have in the cases of 
the other delinquents. A reputation for 
persistent and consistent hard-heart- 
edness in such matters is likely to 
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bring results as disastrous to the usurer 
as it does to the small tradesman. He 
has his prospective, as well as his pre- 
sent clientéle to consider; and both are 
limited. 

Money-borrowing — or rather bor- 
rowing and discounting the future, 
which seems to be unusually popular 
at present — may be termed a great 
national palliative, which, in turn, has 
had other palliatives applied to it by 
well-meaning persons; but thus far 
the remedies suggested have all been 
offered by one class of people. These 
would-be healers are well-meaning 
folk whose hearts have been wrung by 
tales of atrocities practiced upon the 
poor by ‘loan-sharks.’ Legislation 
has proved of no use. Some few phil- 
anthropists have given sufficient at- 
tention to the problem to make them 
chary of law, and have attempted to 
meet the condition by ‘competition.’ 
Loan-companies designed to serve the 
laudable double purpose of furnishing 
needy persons with money at a fair rate 
of interest, and of lowering the rates 
charged by the ordinary loan-office, 
have been experimented with in a num- 
ber of cities. These quasi-philanthropic 
concerns have as a rule been planned 
either as offices organized and con- 
ducted in the same way as the regular 
loan-offices, or as loan-funds operated 
in factories, etc., for the sole benefit 
of the employees. 

The philanthropic loan-office, de- 
signed to deal with all comers and to 
meet the professional usurer on his own 
ground, is naturally the more inter- 
esting, because it offers a fair basis 
for comparison with its rival, and fur- 
nishes a reasonable opportunity of test- 
ing the veracity of statements made 
as to returns. In nearly every case, 
the philanthropic loan-office dealing 
with strangers has been abandoned by 
the backers after they found that do- 
ing business along regular loan-office 
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lines at a ‘fair’ rate of interest meant 
simply the furnishing of benefactions 
instead of loans. In most instances, no 
detailed financial statement as to de- 
faults, extensions, etc., can be had from 
them, but one case, that of a Cincin- 
nati institution, affords some interest- 
ing figures. 

The Cincinnati concern was set in mo- 
tion by a ‘practical’ man, who hoped to 
get into running order a machine that 
would provide loans on chattels at mod- 
erate rates for the self-respecting poor. 
The necessary capital was furnished 
by local philanthropists, and the plan 
was given a fair and prolonged trial. 
After successive readjustments of terms 
and practice, the office was finally 
brought to a point where it met the 
conditions imposed by the backers — 
that it be self-supporting. When it 
reached that point the manager found 
to his disgust that he was charging 48 
per cent per annum on the smaller 
loans; furthermore, that he was not 
reaching really needy folk at all; and, 
finally, that, in order to remain self- 
supporting, the office was compelled 
to refuse applications from persons, 
a considerable number of whom were 
afterwards able to obtain loans from 
the ‘Shylocks,’ at the latter’s higher 
rate. The manager gave the public a 
detailed statement of the case, which 
was investigated and found to be 
correct. 

There are now, principally in the 
Eastern States, a number of loan-or- 
ganizations conducted for the benefit 
of the employees of various factories, 
department stores, and the like. Inas- 
much as these are close corporations, 
doing business only with the employ- 
ees of the particular concerns in ques- 
tion, they do not offer a fair basis for 
comparison with the operations of the 
professional usurer. They do not lend 
money to strangers, but to persons 
known to those having the loan-fund 
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in charge; also, in collecting payments 
on loans they have obvious advant- 
ages over the usurer. Some of them 
have a system whereby the amount 
due on the loan is withheld from the 
employee’s pay envelope, without re- 
gard to his ability to make some par- 
ticular payment with comfort. 

These industrial concern< arecapital- 
ized in various ways: someuimes by the 
employer acting alone, sometimes by 
his codperation with his employees, 
who furnish part of the capital by as- 
sessment, while some few corporations 
have loan-funds capitalized wholly by 
their employees. In the two last-named 
cases, there is of course an object-lesson 
in thrift furnished by the operations 
of the loaning system. In order that 
the co6perative industrial loan-fund be 
conducted with success, it is of course 
necessary that thrifty employees be 
offered a greater inducement than sav- 
ings banks can give in order to get 
small investors to contribute their 
share of the capital. This fact, com- 
bined with the necessity of paying 
some one to manage the business, and 
the further necessity of charging off a 
certain number of inevitable defaults, 
results in an interest-charge exceeding 
the legal rate. In other words, the em- 
ployees, in order to protect themselves 
from usury, are compelled to practice 
usury themselves. The rate of interest 
charged by these industrial loan-or- 
ganizations varies between fifteen and 
thirty per cent — the former rate be- 
ing virtually the minimum, although 
special conditions obtaining in some 
shops may make a slightly lower rate 
possible. 

That these industrial institutions, 
if generally operated throughout the 
country, would rob the ordinary loan- 
office of a considerable portion of its 
patronage, and deprive the ‘fellow 
employee,’ and the ‘vest-pocket” man, 
whose rates are the highest of all, of 
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their opportunities for usury, is appar- 
ent. The people reached by the in- 
dustrial concerns are the very cream of 
the usurer’s patronage. What the elim- 
ination of these folk from the clientéle, 
actual and prospective, of the loan- 
office would lead to, in the way of still 
higher interest-rates for those still at 
the mercy of the loan-office, remains to 
be seen, inasmuch as the industrial 
concerns are, so far, not numerous. It 
is, however, a prospect not to be con- 
sidered with any great equanimity, in 
view of the unquestionable fact that 
employers generally would look with 
more favor on a proposition to start 
such a loan-fund than they would on 
any proposal to increase wages. 

One other fact worth noting in the 
case of these industrial loan-enter- 
prises has been fairly well established. 
They fail to stop a certain proportion 
of employees from resorting to the 
‘Shylock.’ Experience shows that there 
are always a number of employees who 
do not care to have their fellows or 


their employers know when they fail to 


make both ends meet. In addition 
to these, there is the usual percentage 
of transient employees who resort to 
the loan-offices in times of stress be- 
cause they are not eligible as borrowers 
from the fund, or from other motives 
sufficient to themselves. 

Disregarding people who might be 
reached by industrial or coéperative 
loan-agencies of the kind just consid- 
ered, there still remains the bulk of the 
loan-office patrons — persons employed 
by smaller factories or firms which do 
not have a working force large enough 
to make an industrial loaning enter- 
prise feasible. For these the loan-of- 
fice is still the only refuge in time of 
stress brought by sickness, birth, and, 
frequently, by death. The office also 
stands there as a beguilement to those 
who lack the thrift and self-denial 
necessary to accumulate the purchase 
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price of some coveted article, no mat- 
ter whether the thing desired be a 
Christmas gift for some ‘best girl,’ or a 
necessary article of furniture or wear- 
ing apparel. And also there are, and al- 
ways will be, unnumbered persons with 
whom the cost of a bare living so close- 
ly approaches the amount of the week- 
ly wage, that the delayed purchase of 
necessary wearing apparel, furniture, 
and the like, becomes, at some time or 
other, a very real and pressing emerg- 
ency. To these the loan-office must 
continue to appeal successfully 

I have said that the philanthropic 
loan-office and the industrial loan-fund, 
in order to do business successfully, 
have found it necessary to weed out 
prospective borrowers more vigorously 
than the ‘loan-shark’; and that the 
‘loan-shark,’ with his higher rate of 
interest, has, in turn, a dead-line be- 
yond which he cannot operate at a 
profit. Beyond this second line are 
the people who need a loan most cruel- 
ly of all, and who are unable to get it at 
any price — unless they are fortunate 
enough to possess certain stock art- 
icles which custom has made the pawn- 
broker’s familiar security. Just what 
a dollar is worth to these people when 
obtainable in the form of a loan is a 
matter of pure conjecture. That the 
great majority of them are negatively 
honest, in that they do not steal, is 
certain. What percentage of the whole 
number would prove honest borrowers 
when dealing with a loan-office spe- 
cially designed to meet their needs 
can, of course, be determined only by 
actual practice. 

There is another pressing need for 
money of which the prosperous think 
seldom, — I mean the _ increased 
chances for getting a job which a little 
cash confers on a man out of employ- 
ment. It is not only that cash supplies 
him with meals and carfare. Many 
a ran has forfeited his chance of a 
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position by reason of an unpaid board- 
bill or shabby clothes. There are plenty 
of workmen in every large city to-day 
who carry from office to office perfectly 
useless letters of recommendation from 
their last employer, men whose hon- 
esty, for the practical purposes of a 
loan-office, can be measured with as 
much exactness as that of the man 
who is able to get a loan by virtue of 
being at work. 

The loan-office that will serve those 
who are needy and self-respecting must, 
evidently, be prepared to make a much 
longer time-loan than any of the agen- 
cies already considered, philanthropic 
or otherwise, have thus far been will- 
ing to offer. The loan must be made 
upon no security beyond carefully in- 
vestigated evidences of good character, 
good habits, and industry. Interest and 
partial payments cannot be expected 
until the borrower finds employment. 
The rate necessarily cannot be deter- 
mined until actual operations have 
shown the percentage of defaults in 
this class of borrowers. It remains to 
be seen whether such an institution can 
ever be conducted on a self-support- 
ing basis at something like the rate 
the loan-office now charges persons 
with chattels, or persons in employ- 
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ment. Should such an institution ever 
be proved practicable, though it might 
not herald a millennium, it would mark 
a considerable stride in the direction of 
service to the people. 

In the mean time the great mass 
of people who own no commercial se- 
curity will, under the stress of real or 
fancied necessity, be compelled to re- 
sort to the loan-office when wanting a 
loan. For these folk there is apparently 
no hope of a lowering of the rates now 
in force. Competition by industrial or 
employers’ loan-funds does not pro- 
mise to lower the loan-office rate to 
those not fortunate enough to be em- 
ployed where they can obtain a co- 
operative loan. On the contrary, by 
the paradox already noted, such com- 
petition will, if it ever becomes exten- 
sive, be likely to cause a rise in the loan- 
office rate, or a closer weeding-out of 
borrowers. For the generality of bor- 
rowers who will or must patronize loan- 
offices there is little to be offered in the 
way of advice save the mocking ad- 
juration: ‘Put money in thy purse,’ to 
which may be added the sage advice, 
well understood by those who have had 
experience, ‘Never borrow an amount 
exceeding two thirds of one month’s 
wages.’ 
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BY FRANCIS 


TuE exercise of hospitality, as de- 
scribed in the earlier records of our 
race and still observed in parts of the 
old world, has primarily to do with 
strangers, the poor, and the holy or- 
ders. Its obligations are regarded, in 
Oriental countries, as more sacred than 
human life. The scriptures of all re- 
ligions emphasize its importance, but 
almost invariably associate it with 
considerations of future reward. Abra- 
ham and Lot are held up as exemp- 
lars for all posterity because, having 
taken in some wayfarers, they dis- 
covered later that they had been en- 
tertaining angels unawares. Even the 
great woman of Shunam, who built a 
little guest-house and furnished it for 
Elisha, did so because she was con- 
vinced that he was ‘an holy man of 
God,’ and received her compensation 
in a double miracle. 

Long before our generation, these 
primitive ideals lost their hold. In 
modern civilization the holy orders have 
largely made place for secular charity 
organizations, and hospitality for the 
purpose of sparing hardship we call 
philanthropy. The entertainment of 
others with the design of filling them 
with wine, which in the old times seemed 
about the only variant, we tolerate as 
conviviality or condemn as carousing. 
We have given the term ‘stranger’ a 
new interpretation, so that it no longer 
means the person we do not know, but 
any one not of our own household; the 
real stranger seeks shelter and food in 
a public hostelry, and only the friend 
is invited to take up his abode with us. 
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Finally, the host who is suspected of 
dispensing his courtesies in the hope 
of a reward, becomes an object of con- 
tempt. 

Although these negative changes are 
universally recognized, there are af- 
firmative phases of the subject which 
still perplex many good people. What 
reason has hospitality, nowadays, for 
existing? To whom shall it be extend- 
ed? What forms shall it take? These 
are among the questions one hears dis- 
cussed. It would be foolish to attempt 
to answer them with reference to any 
individual, without knowing him pret- 
ty well, because so much would depend 
on his idiosyncrasies. As regards the 
interests of the family, however, which 
not only is the social unit, but in a 
sense also represents the social mean, 
a few reflections may not come amiss. 

First, then, the practice of hospital- 
ity has the same value, as a factor in 
family life, that the stirring of the soil 
and occasional mulching have in the 
life of a tree. The family which settles 
down to a hermit existence, no matter 
how clever, how genial, or how fond of 
each other its members may be, grows 
either sodden or eccentric as time 
goes on; or, as a friend expresses it, 
they “seem more and more Dickens-y 
every year.’ If the members have 
much force of character, their peculiar- 
ities gradually intensify and crystal- 
lize; and, if they are commonplace, 
their dullness becomes wooden. The 
intrusion of an unaccustomed element 
now and then, prying up their imbed- 
ded prejudices, putting them fora time 
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upon their manners, stimulating their 
merriment by applications of unfamiliar 
wit and humor, and letting in upon 
them some of the atmosphere of the 
larger world outside, is a blessing past 
estimating. Hospitality is a habit easy 
to neglect, for at the outset we are 
flattered by discovering how well we 
can get on alone; and, once in the rut 
of isolation, inertia — in this instance 
another name for laziness — keeps us 
there indefinitely. 

Like the old savage whose first ex- 
perience of a Christmas-tree was so de- 
lightful that he wanted one every week, 
the skeptical reader may ask why, if 
a visit from a friend is so wholesome, 
I do not advocate keeping one always 
in the house. That extreme would be 
as bad as the other. Every family, 
just as every human being, ought to 
have certain periods of privacy. This 
is necessary for the individual in order 
to restore his moral equipose, give his 
mind a chance to work without any 
external impulse, and, to borrow a 
phrase from commerce, enable him 
to take account of stock. It isadvisable 
for the family, in order that the good 
derived from a visit may be deliber- 
ately absorbed and assimilated, and 
that all may feel the refreshment which 
comes with a change back from unusual 
conditions, however tonic in them- 
selves, to the normal and customary. 
Father, mother, sons, and daughters, 
see one another in a new light by a 
process of unconscious comparison 
with the departed guest. The foibles 
of one seem less irritating, the virtues 
of another more conspicuous, the small 
details of household administration 
more interesting, after a temporary 
diversion. 

Where shall you draw the lines to 
bound your hospitalities? Is it incum- 
bent to throw open your house to any 
old acquaintance from a distance who 
happens to be staying a day or two in 
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town to break a journey? That de- 
pends. A sound, well man, more accus- 
tomed to a free existence than to home 
restraints, would doubtless prefer a 
hotel or a club, with the privilege of 
dropping in at your house when the 
spirit moves. If, on the other hand, 
he is ill or on the verge of illness, and 
needs the sympathetic environments 
of a home, take him in by all means if 
you can. That is more than hospi- 
tality; it is humanity, and its reagent 
effect upon yourself will be as fine as 
its direct effect upon the beneficiary. 

Must you open your home to one 
whose sole claim is that he is of your 
blood kindred? Perhaps I shall pro- 
voke some sincere censure when I an- 
swer, No. Let the honor of guestship 
crown only individual desert. Con- 
sanguinity may expand your financial 
responsibilities, or impel you to shield 
from punishment the blackest sheep 
who bears your father’s surname; but 
that is a matter of sentiment, not 
duty. 

And what shall we say of the de- 
mands on you where the person you 
are considering has forced civilities 
upon yourself in the past? As to that, 
your judgment must reckon first with 
your conscience. Were the courtesies 
actually forced, or were they accepted 
under a mere pretense of reluctance? 
If the latter, then obviously your hon- 
est course is to pay your penalty with 
as good grace as possible, and try to 
profit by the experience. 

Not so easy to solve is the problem 
presented by a friend of earlier days, 
whom you would enjoy having with 
you for his own or for old times’ sake, 
and about whom, if you were living 
alone, you would not hesitate for an 
instant; but whose personality or con- 
nections, wholly outside of the nicer 
moralities, seem to render him inelig- 
ible for the intimacy of your family 
life. Unconscious of his own short- 
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comings from your point of view, he 
probably wonders at your aloofness. 
It would be more embarrassing to at- 
tempt to explain matters than to risk 
offending him by inaction and silence; 
yet, there you are! Your first allegiance 
is not to your friend, but to your fam- 
ily. If youwere to stretch the protective 
line far enough to admit him, future 
complications could hardly fail to arise. 
He might insist, for instance, on re- 
turning your favors, and in a way 
which you could neither conscientiously 
accept nor graciously refuse. ‘So the 
breach of a lifetime’s friendship would 
better be hazarded now than assured 
later. 

Most discussions of hospitality err, 
it seems to me, in trying to settle all 
such difficulties by referring them to 
one test question: Do we invite a guest 
into our home for his pleasure, or for 
ours? To proceed on either’ assump- 
tion alone is unfortunate, for inevit- 
ably the guest soon bores the host, or 
the host the guest. Every one knows 
persons whom he respects thoroughly, 
and ataconvenient distance even likes, 
but who, to his taste, are as uninter- 
esting as good. That they enjoy his 
society is shown by the eagerness with 
which they seek it at every opportun- 
ity, and continue in it as long as they 
can. Were he a pure altruist, he would 
urge them to come to him at any time 
and stay indefinitely; but how long he 
would last under this constant drain 
on his vitality is an open question. It 
must be equally evident to any of us 
who are capable of taking an honest 
inventory of ourselves, that there are 
persons at the further focus of our 
social ellipse whose intimacy we should 
like to cultivate by hospitable atten- 
tions, but whom we should surely wear 
out by an overdose of them. 

Now, what is to be gained by doing, 
in the name of good-fellowship, that 
which is bound to inflict suffering upon 
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your neighbor or yourself? Whether 
or not your tedious friend realizes his 
limitations, at least do his general in- 
telligence the credit of believing that 
he would be sure to find out the truth 
after a little, and that he would then 
feel sorry for the annoyance he had 
caused. 

A like regret would overcome you if 
you awoke one day to the fact that you 
had been forcing unwelcome civilities 
upon somebody else. As one of our 
main desires ought to be to promote 
the happiness of the world, why should 
we be willing to increase its discom- 
forts for the sake merely of observing 
sundry empty conventions? The right 
test question, in short, is not whether 
we should enjoy entertaining a certain 
person as a guest, or whether he would 
enjoy being thus entertained, but 
whether the enjoyment would be re- 
ciprocal, and as nearly equal as may be. 
Unless we can be sure that both parties 
will find pleasure in the temporary 
relation, we are worse than foolish to 
establish it, since it means the saddling 
of our guest with a sense of obligation, 
whose discharge in kind will bring on 
another ordeal for him, or for us, or 
for both. 

Keeping this fundamental thought 
in mind, let us consider the forms our 
hospitality may take. Here again we 
find popular opinion divided between 
two extremes. On one side it is taken 
for granted that the chief end of hos- 
pitality is to fill a guest’s cup of enjoy- 
ment to overflowing, by surrounding 
him with all the luxuries the host’s 
purse can afford, or more if need be. In 
the remoter districts we sometimes find 
a family stowing itself away in cramped 
and cheerless quarters under its own 
roof, to the end that a ‘best room’ and 
a ‘spare chamber,’ used but twice or 
thrice a year, may be kept always in 
spick-and-span order for guests who 
are to be entertained ceremoniously. 
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‘Company’ viands are then served on 
‘company’ china, spread on ‘company’ 
table-linen; and ‘company’ conversa- 
tion supersedes, to every one’s discom- 
fort, the usual flow of friendly chat. 
The whole family heaves a sigh of re- 
lief when its guest takes himself off, 
and the burden which has oppressed its 
spirit is lifted. 

And the guest? He must be dull 
indeed if he cannot see, beneath their 
effort to be polite, what a dead weight 
these good people find him to carry. 
The impression he bears away from his 
visit has nothing genial in it. If he is 
a person of right feeling, the conscious- 
ness that he has been a nuisance to his 
entertainers clouds his memory of the 
period, and his sense of the uselessness 
of it all is irritating, in spite of his 
appreciation of the kindly intent that 
inspired it. This crude illustration need 
only have some of its harsher lines 
softened in order io fit situations en- 
countered daily in places not remote, 
and among a class of whom we expect 
a broader social outlook. They are 
simply a little more clever than the 
others in elaborating their disguise of 
accustomedness and spontaneity. 

Putting the form and method of en- 
tertainment to the test suggested in an 
earlier paragraph, what is the result? 
If we would assure the mutual pleas- 
ure of host and guest, it is plain that 
the host must not rush into extra- 
vagances, involving needless privations 
for himself and his household, and try 
to hoodwink his guest into believing 
these the every-day conditions of his 
domestic life. This rule would not for- 
bid putting an extra touch of dainti- 
ness upon the fare offered the visitor, 
as an expression of everybody’s grati- 
fication at his coming; but such a sim- 
ple tribute of friendship is a wholly 
different thing from a display for shal- 
low purposes of deception, or a vain- 
glorious attempt to surround the guest 
VOL, 107- NO. 5 
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with the thousand luxuries with which, 
as the possessor of larger wealth than 
his host, he is assumed to have been 
surrounded at home. 

At bottom, of course, all this is a 
question of conscience. But once more 
try to put yourself into the other fel- 
low’s place, and pay him the compli- 
ment of supposing that he is as capable 
of guessing at your daily environment as 
you are of guessing at his. If you have 
discovered his sumptuousness, he prob- 
ably had discerned your simplicity of 
living. What you lay before him, there- 
fore, will be pretty certain to take in 
his mind its intrinsic value, whether 
it be real or counterfeit; and the idea 
that he may suspect you of having 
merely played a part, while you know 
that that is just what you have been 
doing, will not prove the pleasantest 
souvenir of his visit. One of the most 
notable diriner-givers at whose table 
I have ever sat, once poured into my 
private ear her grievance that nearly 
every one seemed to feel compelled to 
repay her civilities in her own coin. 
“It reduces society to the sordid level 
of a market,’ she said; adding, with a 
candor quite devoid of ostentation, 
‘It is easy for me to do this sort of 
thing, but not for many of the friends 
I like best to draw about me. Yet 
most of them fancy that they must 
entertain me on a grand scale or not at 
all. Why can’t they unbend, and let 
me drop in upon them now and then for 
a chop and a boiled potato?’ 

So, instead of shouldering your guest 
with a smothered groan at his weight, 
and straining yourself out of shape to 
carry him, bid him welcome to what 
you have, and in the way you have it. 
Is your breakfast hour eight? Continue 
it during his visit, though you may 
know that he ordinarily breakfasts at 
nine. If he feels the need of later sleep 
than you, keep his portion hot so that 
he can have it when he does appear. 
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But don’t send the children to school 
with half-satisfied appetites, and make 
John late at his office, and subject the 
whole domestic administration to a 
convulsion, on account of your guest; 
for, if he is as courteous in thought as 
you aim to be in action, such a dis- 
turbance will only cause him chagrin. 
If the family bed-time is ten and he is 
a night-owl, put him in an easy-chair, 
see that the lamp is well trimmed, 
freshen the fire with an extra log, lay 
your books and magazines and cigars 
convenient to his hand, and tell him 
to loaf and invite his soul to as late an 
hour as he chooses; but go to bed your- 
self as usual. In short, show him that 
your home is liberty-hall in the best 
sense, being dedicated to the liberty of 
the family as well as to that of the 
friend. 

As a non-abstainer, but a believer in 
moderation in all things, I listen with 
much interest when others debate the 
question of stimulants in its relation 
to our present subject; but I notice 
that they rarely get very far with their 
general conclusions. I never met but 
one man who was willing to avow the 
doctrine that the rites of hospitality 
take precedence of any consideration 
for the inward moral struggles of a 
fellow being; and that whoever crosses 
a neighbor’s threshold should have 
all the consequent privileges pressed 
upon him, irrespective of his anteced- 
ents, his present condition, his habits, 
or his preferences. This seems like 
the wild idolatry of a phrase, with no 
sane appraisal of the thing for which 
it stands. The last extremity of inhos- 
pitality, as I view it, would be know- 
ingly to lead one’s guest into doing 
that which would injure him; and I 
should as soon think of urging a giddy- 
headed friend to climb out upon the 
edge of a precipice for the pleasure of 
the landscape, as of encouraging my 
neighbor to trifle with a tippling in- 
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firmity of which I was aware or seri- 
ously apprehensive. Personally, in- 
deed, I carry precaution so far that 
no one whom I have reason to believe 
weak in this respect ever sees wine on 
my table. If I have occasion to invite 
other guests to meet him at dinner, 
I choose those on whom the absence 
of stimulants will impose no sacrifice; 
and I am astonished at the increasing 
multitude of such men, even in walks 
which used to be more or less notori- 
ous for free-living. 

Descending from the sphere of mor- 
als to that of mere good taste, how far 
is it well to go in the way of petty 
deviations to meet the possible whims 
of your guest? Suppose, for instance, 
that he is accustomed to a cocktail 
before dinner, but you are not. In the 
cause of hospitality, are you required 
to make and take one with him? By 
no means, I should say. If you wish 
one, very well; if not, why should you 
make a martyr of yourself for his im- 
ginary delectation? You reason, per- 
haps, that it would seem unsociable 
to let him take his artificial appetizer 
alone. My dear sir, you might just as 
well say that if he prefers boiled tea 
to your favorite quick decoction, you 
must be prepared to tan the lining 
of your stomach, too, for sociability’s 
sake. Nay, nay! Point him to the de- 
canter and the bitters, and bid him do 
his own mixing, as he will be able to 
do it more satisfactorily than a tyro 
like you; then help yourself to a few 
sips of water, or what you will, if you 
wish to toy with a glass of something 
while he is disposing of his cocktail. 
He will have no ground for complain- 
ing of your churlishness, and you will 
have no belated apologies to make to 
your department of the interior. 

A few years ago, the weed that 
cheers presented no problems worth 
considering; but of late—? Well, I 
confess that I am still too old-fashioned 
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to enjoy seeing a woman with a lighted 
cigarette between her lips. Grant all 
that any one has to say about the pure 
logic of it: admit that a woman has as 
good a right as a man tosmoke—which 
carries the correlative acknowledgment 
of her right to chew tobacco, take snuff, 
play football, and hang convicted mur- 
derers; there is nevertheless something 
within me, an instinct or a sensibil- 
ity beyond the reach of syllogisms, 
against which the idea grates. Perhaps 
this is due to the survival of an ideal- 
ization planted in my mind during its 
callow period; a survival which, thanks 
tomy peculiar environment, has resisted 
atrophy thus far. Whatever the cause, 
I am inhospitable enough never to offer 
cigarettes to a guest of the other sex. 
If she feels that she must have one, she 
knows where they are to be found; but 
I would rather have her take one away 
and consume it in privacy than join 
me in my after-dinner smoke in the 
library. That is not because I should 
relish the notion of her clandestine self- « 
indulgence, but on the same principle 
which would move me, when a good 
Catholic is at my table, to steer the 
talk away from the merits of Renan as 
a biographer, however pleased I might 
be to take part in such a conversation 
at some other time and place. 

A safe general rule of hospitality for 
the community at large would run 
somewhat like this: Treat your guest 
with the same consideration which, in 
your inmost heart, you feel that you 
owe to the members of your own house- 
hold who are on an equal footing of 
maturity and dignity with yourself. 
Please note that I say ‘owe,’ not ‘show,’ 
thus escaping the violent assumption 
that you habitually treat your family 
in all respects as you know you ought 
to. The best of us, unhappily, are apt 
to slip into an easy-going neglect of the 
minor amenities when we are strictly 
‘among ourselves.’ 
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The little familiarities of daily in- 
tercourse tend to blunt our perception 
that marriage is only a longer and 
stronger betrothal; that our children 
who have grown up are now men and 
women like ourselves; and that our 
parents have not ceased to be our 
parents because our respect for their 
authority has outgrown its first gar- 
ment of awe. So I have founded my 
rule on the conditions which ought to 
obtain, rather than on those which 
commonly do; and my proposal is that, 
instead of turning your household 
upside down, changing your family’s 
ways into others which do not appeal 
to you as better, or running into ex- 
cesses which you cannot defend to your 
sober sense, you simply throw open 
your door to your guest, draw him in 
with an unstudied welcome, and make 
him one of yourselves for the time he 
passes under your roof. Could you pay 
him a more touching compliment? 
Could you be more considerate at once 
of his feelings and of your own self- 
esteem? 

Obligation to your guest, however, 
does not end with his departure. He 
leaves behind him an odor — it may 
be aromatic, or disagreeable, or neu- 
tral — of which the whole household 
is sensible while it lasts. How shall 
it be treated? Like the memory of the 
dead, of whom we strive to say nothing 
unless it be good? His character may 
commend itself to your admiration 
more than ever, and yet his tactless- 
ness or ineptitude may have given 
everybody a deal of discomfort. He 
may be a friend from whom you had 
been separated so long that you had 
forgotten his oddities, yet in whom 
you discover them, not only persistent, 
but enlarged. Or, in your diverging 
careers, he may have acquired points 
of view and modes of thought with 
which you cannot sympathize in the 
least. Or you find that he has lost all 
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real interest in you, and you in him, 
though neither realized it in the first 
flush of your reunion. 

Possibly, again, he may be a friend 
whom you have been in the way of 
meeting at intervals, but not in cir- 
cumstances which would give you the 
inside view that you cannot help get- 
ting by daily contact even for a fort- 
night; and you find him to be wholly 
different from the image formed in your 
mind. He may have presumed upon 
his closer relations with the family to 
reveal as clay the feet you had fondly 
conceived to be of brass. Or he may 
have proved one of those sprawling 
personalities — figuratively speaking, 
of course — who take up a great deal 
more room in any group than they are 
expected or entitled to; who appear to 
be everywhere at all hours; who lack 
repose themselves, and seem obsessed 
by a mania for robbing every one else 
of it. Or, though unable to entertain 
himself when left alone for the purpose, 
he may have been too profusely uneasy 


about the trouble he was causing when- 
ever any one came to his rescue. 

The temptation to canvass the de- 
parted guest is strong, and not at all 


unnatural. To denounce him because 
he has not measured up to your ideal, 
is pitifully narrow; to dwell exclusive- 
ly on his virtues and ignore his short- 
comings, is pure hypocrisy. There is a 
golden mean, however, between evasive 
praise and distilled censure. It con- 
sists in a process of analysis equally 
free from the carping and the mawk- 
ish disposition. For those traits which 
are exemplary, a good word can al- 
ways be said without exaggeration; the 
imperfections which are so clear as to 
call for no comment may safely be 
left without any; while the subtler 
faults may be discussed without bit- 
terness, and only to such extent as may 
be necessary for their use as domestic 
correctives. 
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In their educational aspects, a clear 
distinction must be drawn between the 
hospitality which is sporadic and the 
hospitable habit. The members of a 
family where a visit from an acquaint- 
ance isanevent, may derive much bene- 
fit from such a visit through the oppor- 
tunity it affords for filling their lungs 
with the outside air, as it were, ex- 
changing views with one who has been 
studying the world from a different 
angle, refurbishing stores of informa- 
tion which had grown stale in their 
memories, and, after all is over, sum- 
ming up both visit and visitor, com- 
paring notes and drawing parallels and 
contrasts. To revert to a metaphor 
already used, sporadic hospitality has 
the effect of an occasional loosening 
and sprinkling of the social soil, as 
distinguished from the continuous cul- 
tivation which results from the hos- 
pitable habit. The good which comes 
to a field from being stirred and re- 
freshed now and then is by no means 


* negligible; the consequent growth, 


though perhaps fitful and irregular, is 
growth nevertheless. Measure it, how- 
ever, by the productiveness of the soil 
kept constantly in condition, and you 
realize how great an advantage every 
live organism put into the latter en- 
joys from the very start. There are no 
stones to dig out, no clods to dissolve, 
no weed-growths to disintegrate, before 
the vital forces you are about to call 
into action can have their full scope. 
Moreover, there is the land always in 
such a state as to profit to the utmost 
by every alternation of sunshine and 
shower, breeze and dew-fall. 

The household whose latch-string 
is never drawn in, which makes room 
for its friends in bedchamber and at 
table on the shortest notice and with- 
out ceremony, in which the children 
have grown up to feel no surprise at 
finding an unaccustomed face by the 
fireside any day on their return from 
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school, has the perpetual receptiveness 
of the well-tilled acre. Of whatever 
comes its way, it is sure to capture and 
hold all the beneficent elements, whose 
influence reveals itself in due season 
in increased fertility. The family with 
the hospitable habit both enjoys more 
guests, and enjoys them more, than 
the family which has to go through a 
separate preparation for the advent of 
every one. Its spirit is more mellow, 
its judgments are more charitable; its 
fixed animosities, when it has any, are 
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less fanatical; its moral perspective is 
more trustworthy, its attitude toward 
untried things more worldly wise, its 
sense of humor keener and more con- 
stant, its contempt for trifles more 
spontaneous. The stranger within its 
gates fares better here than anywhere 
else outside of his own home, for it 
absorbs him into itself, for the time 
being, almost as an integral part; he 
yields to it unbidden the best he has 
to give, and it gives him its best in 
return. 


SIR WALTER’S ORPHANAGE 


BY N. P. DUNN 


Ir one should summon in mental re- 
view the maidens fair and dark — all 
beautiful —whose joys and sorrows fill 
the pages of the ‘Wizard of the North,’ 
how many, think you, would be found 
provided with mammas? Sometimes 
a brother guides the heroine’s destinies 
—in each case, I believe, to an un- 
happy end. Fathers of every descrip- 
tion, intrusted with rearing this exotic 
genus, bring to the task an infinite 
variety of temperaments and disabili- 
ties. There is the old father, bent and 
gray, broken by the weight of many 
sorrows. There are fathers selfish, 
sombre, suffering from remorse, griev- 
ing for the beloved wife who died long 
since, disappointed, misanthropical, 
agnostic, religious, sternly strict, blind- 
ly doting. There is one grandmother 
and there are several aunts — shadowy 
aunts—abbesses generally. Again, it 
is a duenna more remotely related who 
accompanies the fair one on some ro- 


mantic journey or quest. Then it is the 
young cousin or girl friend, and, in two 
instances, the sister, whose companion- 
ship relieves the loneliness of the hero- 
ine without putting upon her actions 
the restraint that a mother might be 
supposed to enforce. The quite friend- 
less orphan is also to be found, and the 
uncle figures as guardian, sometimes 
loving and tender, sometimes fierce 
and tyrannical. 

In the twenty-seven novels Scott has 
given us, one mother moves— sternly 
enough — through the scenes his wand 
has conjured up. In the presence of 
a rule so generally observed and so 
uniquely broken we ask ourselves, ‘Can 
the heroine of pure romance consist- 
ently have a mother?’ With the ex- 
ception of Lucy Ashton, in The Bride 
of Lammermoor, these maidens fulfill 
their destinies untrammeled by ma- 
ternal advice. The care and love and 
counsel of a mother, besides making 
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for the commonplace, must be unneces- 
sary in the development of character, 
for we find all virtue blossoming on the 
Scottish crags, or wherever the scene 
may take us, quite independent of the 
training of mamma. We must infer 
that maternal protection is essentially 
prosaic, and the friendship and mutual 
confidence of mother and daughter, as 
a matter of course, uninteresting. 

We mothers are evidently not pictur- 
esque. As modern ‘copy,’ we are obvi- 
ous foils for charming daughters, sordid 
or vulgar or simply ungrammatical. In 
the old days, to be the mother of a hero- 
ine one must die young. The trick — 
if trick it is — was easily turned. One 
sentence early in the action disposes 
of the obstacle, and then, uncribb’d, 
uncabin’d, unconfin’d, a Diana Ver- 
non or a Flora Mclvor follows the dic- 
tates of her own sweet will along paths 
not exactly conventional. With a back- 
ground of savage cousins and a father 
in disguise, Diana fascinates us with 


her beauty and her mysterious sorrows; 
while Flora, with a chieftain-brother 
for sole protector, develops and soars 


like a young eagle. How different 
would have been their lives had each 
had a mother with ideas! I am con- 
vinced that an ounce of maternal com- 
mon sense would have wrecked the 
plot of any one of Scott’s novels. How 
simple, then, the formula! 

In the recipe for a full-fledged hero- 
ine of the good, old-fashioned sort, we 
might expect to find the initial injunc- 
tion, ‘First kill the mother.’ Let us 
look at the novels as they appeared 
in turn. The epoch-making Waverley, 
1814, has its dual interest in Flora Mc- 
Ivor— whole orphan—and Rose Brad- 
wardine, ‘the very apple of her father’s 
eye. Her beauty, in which he recalled 
the features of his beloved wife, would 
have justified the affection of the most 
doting father.’ Guy Mannering the next 
year provided the reading public with 
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two more interesting young women. 
Lucy Bertram’s mother dies at her 
birth. Mrs. Mannering has died out in 
India before the real story opens, and 
the melancholy father of Julia, pur- 
sued by remorse for a supposed crime, 
makes an ideal protector for a pair of 
moon-struck girls. In 1816 The Anti- 
quary presents to us Isabella Wardour. 
“She with a brother absent from home 
formed now her father’s whole sur- 
viving family.” The constant com- 
panion of Sir Arthur, and peace-maker 
between him and Mr. Oldbuck, she 
goes from adventure to adventure, and 
finally marries the hero, as all good 
heroines should. 

The year 1817 saw the publication of 
both The Black Dwarf and Old Mor- 
tality, but no marplot mammas ap- 
pear to alter either tale. In the for- 
mer, ‘Mr. Vere of Ellieslaw was many 
years absent from his family estate. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly he returns, 
a widower, bringing with him his 
daughter, then a girl of about ten years 
old.’ Isabella has a hard time until 
rescued by the Black Dwarf; for Mr. 
Vere, you recall, was a gentleman of 
uncommon selfishness and cruelty. A 
sensible wife doubtless would have 
ruined the action of the story. Edith 
Bellenden, in Old Mortality, has the 
most natural and delightful of grand- 
mothers, but in the care of old Lady 
Margaret there is that carelessness 
which insures plenty of romantic hap- 
penings. 

Rob Royand The Heart of Midlothian 
followed the next year. In the first, 
Diana Vernon describes herself as ‘a 
creature motherless, friendless, alone 
in the world, left to her own guidance 
and protection.’ In the latter, dear 
Jeannie Deans’s mother is dead when 
the story opens, and the stepmother 
dies at Effie’s birth, leaving us again 
with two motherless girls. In 1819 ap- 
peared The Bride of Lammermoor and 
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The Legend of Montrose. In Lady 
Ashton we find our one exception to 
the embargo put upon mothers. No 
memory this of a sainted parent, 
wafted heavenward from the first page, 
but a dominant, worldly-minded, in- 
exorable woman, bent upon the attain- 
ment of her own ends, and showing no 
remorse that her pathway should be 
strewed with murder, madness, and 
sudden death. Perhaps in the Legend 
of Montrose we should note another 
exception, but Annot Lyle, stolen from 
her parents when a child and brought 
up as an orphan, never sees her mother 
nor knows of her existence. The poor 
lady, a tall, faded, melancholy female, 
dressed in deep mourning, flickers in 
one sentence on one page, and is extin- 
guished in woe before Annot’s identity 
is disclosed to the surviving father. 

In 1820 Scott gave the world three 
novels, Ivanhoe, The Monastery, and 
The Abbot. Rowena, the high-born 


ward of the Saxon Cedric, and Rebec- 
ca, the daughter of Isaac the Jew, are 


alike motherless. Catherine Seyton 
says, on her first entry on the scene, 
‘I also am an orphan’; while Mary 
Avenel, her father already dead, loses 
her mother when only twelve years old. 
The next year saw the publication of 
Kenilworth. If Sir Hugh had receiv- 
ed, in the training of Amy Robsart, 
the aid of a woman, if his blind devo- 
tion and foolish indulgence had been 
checked by the firm hand of a mother, 
what dull reading the book would have 
made. 

In 1822 Sir Walter produced again 
three novels in a twelvemonth, and 
one would expect that through mere 
carelessness a mother might have got 
left alive somewhere between the pages 
of The Pirate, The Fortunes of Nigel, 
and Peveril of the Peak. Not so. An 
early chapter of the first-named story 
opens thus: ‘We have already men- 
tioned Minna and Brenda, the daugh- 
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ters of Magnus Troil. Their mother 
had been dead for many years and 
they were now two beautiful girls.’ 
Everybody remembers the adventures 
of Minna and Brenda. Would you 
forego the creepy sensation they gave 
you for any comfort a mother might 
have been to those girls? In The For- 
tunes of Nigel, where Margaret Ram- 
say, god-daughter of the court jeweler 
to James I, is shown to us at the age of 
twenty, her mother is already dead. 
Beautiful, willful, spoiled by her father 
and petted by Heriot, she falls in love 
with Nigel, and, disguised as a page, 
follows, saves, and marries him. Peve- 
ril of the Peak introduces us to another 
half-orphan in Alice Bridgenorth, the 
victim of her father’s ambition and an 
uncle’s villainy, whose mother died at 
her birth. 

Quentin Durward in 1823 takes up the 
tale of the ‘Orphan of Croye,’ where 
the charming Countess Isabelle rides 
to many adventures, accompanied by 
her ridiculous aunt and her true and 
loyal knight, the Scottish hero. The 
next year we have St. Ronan’s Well 
and Redgauntlet. In the first the un- 
happy Clara Mowbray dies, half-mad 
—a scapegrace brother is the only 
protector of her orphan state. Lilias 
Redgauntlet, the heroine of the last, 
is kidnapped by an uncle when two 
years of age, and never knows her 
mother, who is already dead when the 
story Opens. 

In 1825 came from the pen of this 
ready writer both The Betrothed and 
The Talisman. In The Betrothed, an 
aunt, an abbess, has the care of Eveline 
Berenger, only child of Raymond Beren- 
ger, who died early in the action, leav- 
ing her an orphan at the age of sixteen; 
while Edith Plantagenet walks majes- 
tically through the delightful pages 
of The Talisman with only the hot- 
headed Richard for guardian and the 
companionship of his frivolous queen. 
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Woodstock, in 1826, gives us the picture 
of Alice Lee, patiently supporting the 
tottering footsteps of Sir Henry, who 
says of her dead mother, ‘Ah! my be- 
loved companion, who art now far 
from the sorrows and cares of this 
weary world.’ The Surgeon’s Daughter 
(1827) lost her mother at her birth. 
Her father died before her journey to 
India and her painful adventures there. 
The Fair Maid of Perth was published 
in 1828, and Catherine Glover, the 
heroine, who marries Henry Wynd, is 
the beloved daughter of Simon, a 
wealthyand respected glover— mother 
dead. 

The next year appeared the charm- 
ing story of Anne of Geierstein, the 
Maid of the Mist. Motherless, she is 
sent by her father, Count Albert, to 
be brought up by her uncle, the demo- 
cratic Arnold. In Count Robert of Paris 
our rule may be said to be broken 
again. Brenhilda — father dead — has 
a mother on the first page, described 
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by the author as ‘easily kept under 
management by the young lady her- 
self’; but as she is never referred to 
again, and as Brenhilda marries the 
count at once and finds all her ad- 
ventures in a foreign land with her 
husband, I have thought that at least 
she was no important factor in the 
heroine’s life. Castle Dangerous, which 
brings to a close in 1832 the wonderful 
series of Scott’s novels, has for its 
heroine Augusta of Berkely, an orphan, 
and the king’s ward. She, disguised as 
a boy, follows afar off the adventures 
of her lover, having set him a hard task 
and fearing for his safety. 

And so amidst the din of arms and 
the vows of lovers, we come to the end 
of our list. When we contemplate this 
enrollment of thirty odd names on the 
books of the Waverley Orphan Asylum 
—all popular and successful heroines 
—we confidently advise the young 
novelist pondering plots to consider 
the mother as a negligible quantity. 
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THE LITTLE BOY THAT LIVED IN 
THE LANE 


Ba, ba, Black Sheep, have you any wool ? 
Yes, Sir, Yes Sir, three bags full; 
One for my Master, one for his dame, 
And one for the little boy that lives in the 
lane. 


Au, yes; the little boy that lived in 
the lane! Knee-breeches, dusty shoes, 
sun-burned face, yellow hair, (not 
golden locks, mind you!) and still, blue 
eyes. That is he! I have snubbed him 
since nursery days, yet here he comes 
from the hinter-lands of the mind, 


emerging into my consciousness again 
like some old friend from my native 
village whom at first I am_half- 
ashamed to meet. He rides atop of 
the nursery furniture as on a throne, 
claiming again the kingdom that I had 
almost stolen from him. 

But there is no modern strenuous- 
ness about this prince. He is just the 
little boy that lived in the lane. That 
is all. That is enough. He is not being 
trained for a vocation, nor prepared for 
college. He expects nothing but to go 
on living in the lane; and to have the 
good old black sheep bring him all the 
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wool he needs. He has made the de- 
scent down the dark chimney, as Mr. 
Chesterton says, into a fixed abode, 
and there is his whole field of romance 
and adventure. 

A lane: what a splendid place to live 
in! With the little boy as Virgil to my 
Dante, I see again the dark trees, the 
quiet road damp with dews, the fence 
blending its color with the grass and 
the woods; the curving path with a 
neighbor beyond it; the sunlight that 
flickers through the leaves, but never 
scorches here; the birds that come from 
a great beyond; and the girl that passes 
on her way from school, whom I may 
watch until she is out of sight, and 
still not be rude. These are some of the 
perquisites of living in the lane. Theirs 
are the voices that remind us again 
that life is not all progress, nor moral 
uplift, nor striving, nor a strained con- 
dition of human betterment upheld by 
nerves, but that most of it is living in 
a lane. 

For, whether city-bred or country- 
bred, our first years are in the lane and 
of it. The path is narrow, to teach us 
not to wander, yet rich in beauty, to 
tell us that all good lies within our 
grasp. Blinding, and oppressive some- 
times? Yes, and trodden by ‘unwill- 
ing steps to school,’ yet imprinting on 
us forever the fact that it is the con- 
centrated gaze, and the repeated path, 
that really counts. Not only narrow, 
but short, too. Painfully short? Yes, 
and no. Yes, in that no boy ever lived 
who did not think boyhood too long. 
No, in that no boy ever lived who 
was not glad that the swimming-pond 
was just at the end of the lane. Back 
and forth we went in this lane, until 
nature had taught us, if she could 
teach us anything, the meaning of two 
straight lines, — to hem us in, and yet 
to give us freedom. In and out of the 
lane, until it came to pass that even 
great cities were to be nothing but 
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huge collections of lanes. For civil- 
ization is not a scattered tent-ground, 
but lanes and lanes of houses, methods, 
and institutions, all sprung from the 
brains of the little boys that lived in 
lanes. The races of little boys who have 
been born and lived in the open, and 
not in lanes, the Arabs for instance, 
have produced no great civilization. 
They have had inspiration enough in 
the broad expanse of sky and desert, 
but they have had no pattern to go by. 
The lane alone furnishes that, for a pat- 
tern means limitation, but also power. 
Anglo-Saxons are lane men, so were the 
Greeks, and the Romans: verse-mak- 
ers, mental lanes; road-builders, traffic 
lanes. 

I have often wondered whether the 
little boy was the son of the master 
and the dame mentioned in the same 
breath by the good black sheep. I have 
come slowly to believe that he be- 
longed to another family in the neigh- 
borhood. For this reason: if the mas- 
ter and dame wanted a whole bag of 
wool apiece they did not deserve to 
have a little boy. They were selfish 
people. Somehow I think the bag of 
wool that went to the little boy was 
for a mother and father who drew their 
support from him, and who regarded 
him as their chief incentive to making 
a living. Whatever came to their door 
was marked in his name, not in theirs. 

And to this, too, we are all trying 
to get back. The impress of the lane 
is awake in us whenever we cry aloud 
for ownership in life’s true values. We 
want something with our name on it. 
We care little what we own, but that 
we own something is all important. 
The piercing cry of our hearts is the 
echo of the dear lane wherein a good 
black sheep brought us a bag full of 
wool to be our very own. ‘One for the 
little boy that lives in the lane.” That 
is the sum and substance of our cry 
for life. Some people are trying to 
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socialize everything, to divide every- 
thing up, share and share alike. And 
which part you get and which I get, 
to their thinking, makes little differ- 
ence. But we will not have it. Some- 
thing in us protests against it as a 
desecration. When we lived in the 
lane, something was our own, no mat- 
ter what. Make us owners! Not of 
wealth, but of something. Give us 
back our hearts, our lane, our birth- 
right! Don’t ticket our possessions in 
card-catalogues! Don’t parcel out God 
into thin layers, a wafer for every 
man alike; but give us of His bounty 
for our very own, as we knew it when 
we lived in the lane. You need not 
give us back a selfish heaven. We will 
not insist on what you despise as per- 
sonal salvation, but we will insist on 
having heaven, nevertheless; the own- 
ership of a glittering home beyond our 
reach, instead of a merely improved 
world as a substitute. Through the 
leaves of the bending trees we saw a 
heaven and we refuse to give it up. 
The little boy saw truly. The vision 
is unchangeable. It does not fade for 
all the new cry about cleaned-up cities 
and a heaven upon earth. Living in the 
lane we learned ownership, and we 
claim it again. Give us back the old 
sense of private property in the uni- 
versals, our grip upon the stars, the 
tentacle-hold of our baby-fingers upon 
love, and truth, and faith; our own, 
our very own! Take back your social 
theories and we'll lean again upon our 
gate at eventide and say, ‘All is mine.’ 
And the next boy to us in the lane may 
say it, too! 

Did the little boy go on living in the 
lane? I do not know, but I think not. 
Either the good black sheep died, and 
the little boy had to seek for wool else- 
where; or, which is more likely, he one 
day decided that he preferred white 
wool to black and so started out to 
find it. In giving us no sequel, the 
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poem (for it is one!) discloses its deep- 
est insight. For it must surely be re- 
marked that if the little boy had gone 
on living in the lane he would have 
grown to be a young man, or even an 
old man; and in that case the poem 
would have needed reéditing. It would 
not have continued all these years to 
talk about ‘the little boy.’ Plainly 
the little boy went away, that is the 
main point; although by inference an- 
other came to take his place. 

Yes, we leave the lane. It was in- 
tended that we should. There are seas 
to cross, women to see and one to love, 
men to know and some to hate, and 
the lane would be disturbed by all 
this; or we think it would. We must 
leave it. There are thoughts to think, 
clues to follow, waves to rise and fall 
on, experiences to climb or burrow 
through, desert sands to feel in our 
throat, and cooling springs to drink 
from. These all lie outside the lane. 
New faces alone will let us try our new 
wings, and who ever saw a new face 
in our lane? So we leave it. Rightly 
leave it? Yes, perhaps. Who can say 
otherwise? 

But, look, we are back again! The 
thousand men you know? See them! 
They are ranged in order before you. 
It is in single file they pass! Yours is 
not a sea of faces; it is a lane of them, 
one at a time. The women you knew? 
Yes, but by your side is only one. You 
are in the lane with her, just as when 
you were a little boy and lived there. 
You cannot live on Broadway. You 
are in the lane again, just wide enough 
for you and her, as it used to be. The 
ocean that you crossed? Yes, but the 
track of your boat was scarce wider 
than the lane. You only crossed a line, 
not the ocean. Experiences? Ah, yes, 
millions of them! But through them 
there runs no broad highway, but 
only the print of two feet, toiling one 
after the other. Just a foot-path, just 
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a lane! And thoughts? Yes, and your 
brain is weary with them! But across 
that same brain the tracks of the 
thoughts are as fine as a hair. There 
are no expanses, but only little lanes 
of thought running here and there. 
Follow the lanes and there is light at 
the end, as there used to be. Make the 
spaces too broad, and you will kill the 
shade trees. Then the sun will madden 
you. Keep to the lane. That’s the 
type. 
‘The little boy that lived in the 
lane’? Yes, he went away. But he 
came home again. The old lane was 
gone. So was the house. But he 
straightway built another house just 
like it; and choose as he would, there 
was no place to build it in but a lane. 
And if you look for him you will 
still find him there. 


THE GLORY OF BEING WICKED 


Not long ago I happened to pass two 
little boys on a street corner, standing 
close together with faces nearly touch- 
ing, and so intent on the difficult oper- 
ation they were performing as to be 
quite unconscious of being in every 
one’s way. The operation in question 
was the feat of lighting one cigarette- 
stub from another cigarette-stub, each 
stub being firmly held in one of the 
respective mouths. They had appar- 
ently picked up the two half-smoked 
cigarettes from the gutter, one still 
burning, and the other out. Just why 
the burning one had to be held by 
mouth, rather than by hand, did not 
appear; but the operation of lighting 
and smoking the cigarettes was ob- 
viously great fun. Moreover, to all 
appearances at least, the fun did not 
come from the taste of the smoke, nor 
from the burning of fingers and lips, 
nor from the nasty tobacco that got 
into their mouths. The fun lay deeper 
than that; it was not physical, but 
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spiritual in its nature. There was a 
third boy —a still smaller one — 
standing by, looking on with open 
mouth and admiring eyes. And I am 
sure that the real inwardness of the 
smokers’ fun consisted in the conscious- 
ness that the other boy and the public 
in general could see plainly that they 
were really very wicked. 

This aspiration toward wickedness 
dominates a great part of ‘child-psy- 
chology,’ — of boy-psychology at any 
rate, —and has its ramifications in 
most of the activities of the boy. He 
learns to ‘cut’ Sunday School, and 
throw stones and swear and say darn, 
largely out of loyalty to this ideal. He 
brings with him into the world a strong 
tendency toward resistance to author- 
ity, and a genuine admiration for the 
law-breaker; and all this is as real a 
part of his ‘social psychology’ as is 
his tendency to imitation and sugges- 
tion. And he is led in the same direc- 
tion by his natural desire to ‘show off.’ 
It is the fact that the other boy is 
watching that lends most of the spice 
to the situation. Wickedness is pretty 
sure to command attention even when 
it fails to command respect. And the 
small boy who wants you to think him 
‘tough’ — together with his relatives, 
the big boy and the overgrown boy 
and the old boy who cherish the same 
ambition — will generally be found to 
be acting (if I may be pardoned an im- 
possible figure) with one eye on the 
gallery and the other on the mirror. 

This, to my thinking, is one of the 
reasons for the ‘ignominy of being 
good.’ Its roots go rather deep into 
human nature. There is nothing par- 
ticularly new about it, nor is it in any 
sense peculiar to our age and genera- 
tion. To be good has always been ig- 
nominious, and the ignominy is not 
chiefly due, as a recent writer in the 
Atlantic seems to think, to our failure 
to admire the conventional standards. 
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We may not admire them, to be sure; 
but we also have a sneaking desire to 
attract attention by being ‘different,’ 
and we like to rebel against any stand- 
ard that has been prescribed for us. 
Rebellion is good fun for its own sake, 
and submission, even to that which we 
approve, often seems ‘conventional,’ 
and has for the natural man a certain 
element of ignominy. The ‘fear of being 
caught reading your Bible’ will prob- 
ably never die out of the world; and 
for the same reason that the fear of 
being caught studying your lesson will 
never die out. This fear, as I have sug- 
gested, very considerably antedates 
St. Augustine, or any assignable era. 
And I am sure that, in so far as Homer 
was made required reading in the Age 
of Pericles, many an Athenian lad was 
rather proud of his ignorance of the 
Story of Troy. 

It is, moreover, a curious fact that 
some of the things which we really 
consider supremely good have this in 
common with the ignominious, that 
we wish to conceal them. We don’t 
care to wear everything we possess on 
our sleeves; we should be ashamed to 
display there either the shameful or 
the sacred. Some one has called public 
prayer an indecent exposure of soul. 
The little boy who would blush to be 
found reading his Bible might also 
blush to be found kissing his mother, 
— just as the big boy would pretty cer- 
tainly blush to be found kissing his 
sweetheart. But the fear of being found 
kissing your sweetheart is not gener- 
ally taken to indicate that the custom 
is a conventional retention of an ef- 
fete ideal. 

Doubtless the native, untutored ten- 
dencies and tastes of the boy (of various 
ages) rebel against some of the ideals 
which the Present receives from the 
Past. And doubtless also these spon- 
taneous and unreflective impulses and 
feelings must contribute, and ought 
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to contribute, their share in the forma- 
tion of our ideas of moral excellence. 
But they must not be taken as the 
only criterion. The true, moral ideal 
for the twentieth century A. D. is not 
so simple a thing as it was for the fifth 
century B. c. It includes many dif- 
ferent elements — Barbarian, Hebrew, 
Greek, Christian, Teutonic. It has 
been built up laboriously by the experi- 
ence of the race through all its pain- 
ful education. Hence it is not some- 
thing that we can expect the individual 
fully to appreciate, without consider- 
able education on his own part. If, 
then, the boy or the young man—who, 
it must be remembered, comes origin- 
ally into the world on a level much 
lower than that of the Greeks — does 
not fully grasp the beauty of the ideal 
which the race has formed for him 
and holds up to him, we must not con- 
clude that therefore the ideal is wrong. 
Of course it may be wrong; some ideals 
doubtless are. But the question 
whether or not it is wrong cannot be 
settled by showing simply that it is 
not up-to-date and that some of us 
blush when found with it in our pos- 
session. For a great deal of the igno- 
miny of being good is due to the 
rather sophomoric glory of being 
wicked. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF BIRD-STUDY 


THE interest in birds brings its own 
exceeding great reward, but there are 
a few phases of the question which 
have received too little attention, and 
the chief of these is the attitude of 
other people toward one’s hobby. Iam 
always filled with astonishment at the 
cheapness of a reputation for know- 
ledge. Before I had mastered the rudi- 
ments of the subject, the papers would 
call me up and say, ‘I hear you are an 
authority on birds, will you please give 
us a column on the subject,’ — gratis, 
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of course. I being too busy at the 
moment to comply with this modest 
request, the reporter next day drops 
in and wastes an hour of my valuable 
time in getting perfectly good ‘copy’ 
on ‘The Birds to be seen at this Time 
of Year in the Parks,’ for which he re- 
ceives pay. In some mysterious way 
my fame seems to grow, and in the 
spring I can scarcely go out without 
encountering some one who greets me 
with, ‘I saw such a cunning little bird 
to-day which reminded me of you,’ — 
this toa dignified, stout woman, belong- 
ing to one of the learned professions! 

If you are unfortunate enough to 
board, your fellow boarders will be- 
come slightly infected, and will ask 
you to identify a bird ‘dark-colored and 
twice as tall as an English sparrow,’ 
or a bird ‘with a sort of accordion 
pleating on its back.’ The most as- 


tonishing request was that of a pleas- 
ant gentleman who unexpectedly asked 
me ‘to go like a wren,’ but whether 
physically or vocally I never discov- 


ered. This thirst for identification is 
one of the joys of the bird ‘expert.’ 
Some one has seen ‘a bird larger than 
a robin, with a light blue stripe about 
two inches wide around its neck.’ I 
will pass this on to some of my more 
experienced fellow ornithologists for an 
opinion. 

When an interest in birds begins in 
a house there is no stopping it. Last 
spring our cook was seen half out of the 
kitchen window, and when asked what 
she was doing replied, ‘Did you notice 
that little black-and-yellow bird?’ The 
gestures accompanying the descrip- 
tions of birds are an added pleasure, 
as people always illustrate their mean- 
ing. ‘It had a gray breast,’ they will 
say with a pass in the air in the re- 
gion of their stomachs; and a young 
man, a friend of mine, nearly dislo- 
cated his shoulder trying to show me 
that a bird had stripes on its back, 
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when all the time I knew perfectly 
well where its back was. 

I had no idea of the range of bird 
songs until I had them whistled or 
sung or hummed to me, with the ex- 
pectation that I should instantly re- 
cognize them. Sometimes I wonder if 
the birds themselves would be willing 
to own them. Now, to tell the truth, 
I have not yet progressed so far in this 
interesting study, as to be absolutely 
sure of any but the commoner birds 
by their songs; but experience has con- 
vinced me that the lovely plaintive 
song of the white-throated sparrow is 
the only one which can be reproduced 
by the amateur in a manner readily 
to be recognized. When I have mas- 
tered this branch of the subject I shall 
expect to be easily able to identify the 
Parsifal music, when played by a be- 
ginner, on a Jew’s-harp. 

An added pleasure is the education of 
the public. It is now possible to stop 
at a farmhouse for a drink of water and 
have the farmer’s wife give a glance 
at one’s opera-glasses and ask, ‘What 
kinds of birds have you seen?’ Yet, 
once we were viewed with suspicion, 
if we stood half an hour in the same 
spot gazing fixedly at nothing. 

The friendly relations established dur- 
ing birding tramps form another asset. 
I have never yet found a boy, who had 
not some interesting information to im- 
part in return for a look through opera- 
glasses, which pride would not let him 
admit were not adjusted for his eyes. 
Even the most popular clergyman in 
my city may become in common par- 
lance ‘one of the boys,’ when he is pur- 
suing with me a Savannah sparrow 
through a particularly wet marsh; I 
have never had time to’go to hear him 
preach, but I am confident that he 
would do it well, since he is such a 
friendly companion and good ‘birder.’ 
Any person with a pair of opera-glasses 
in hand needs no other introduction, 
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but is at once a comrade and a com- 
petitor, anxious to impart information 
and usually willing to receive the same; 
but it is astonishing how small a per- 
son ordinarily generous may become, 
when confronted with the other man’s 
list of rare species. I have even known 
people to sink so low as to say, ‘I do 
not believe it!’ 

The deep snow in April last year 
started me out, with bird-seed and 
suet, to succor the migrants in the park, 
only to find that the burly policeman 
had been before me, with bread and 
cracker crumbs on a_nicely-brushed 
path in a sunny place. He greeted me 
thus: ‘I found a dead robin yester- 
day, and I could not stand it to think 
of all the birds starving to death, so I 
went to the nearest house and got 
some bread for them, and when I came 
from dinner to-day, I brought some 
more things along, and see what a lot 
of them there are eating!’ Was it not 
worth wet skirts to hear that? The 
humane policeman and I have been 
stanch friends ever since, and he has 
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given me much useful information, 
even to the extent of telling me that 
he saw an eagle in the Park; and I be- 
lieve it, even if in this case I must think 
it was a ‘garden escape.’ 

Then there is a gentle glow of superi- 
ority at being able to see and hear 
things, which are unknown to the mul- 
titude. One day I saw a bobolink sing- 
ing his heart out on a telegraph wire, 
and watched twenty people go by him, 
not one of whom raised an eyelash! 
What could they have been thinking 
of, one half so lovely? Nothing but the 
bird-craze has ever been able to get me 
to the country at sunrise in the spring. 
For years I never realized that Na- 
ture is at her best when the dew is 
sparkling on the grass, and the multi- 
tudes of the feathered host are sing- 
ing their anthem of love and thanks- 
giving. It is impossible at five o’clock 
of a fine May morning not to give 
thanks for the seeing eye and the hear- 
ing ear which have been unconsciously 
acquired during the time spent in bird- 
study. 
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[Mrs. Comer’s ‘Letter to the Rising 
Generation,’ which appeared in the 
issue of the Atlantic for February last, 
roused the letter-writing proclivities of 
our readers to an unusual pitch of act- 
ivity. By way of finis to the general 
discussion continued in the Atlantic 
through papers by Mrs. Hard in the 
April number, and by Mr. Bourne in 
the present issue, we select from an 
immense mass of correspondence one 
letter which many friends of ours will 
read with understanding. Written by 
a young woman, obviously responsive 
to the stimulus of college life, it is sent 
us by her father. — Tur Eprrtors.] 


TO THE EDITOR 


COLLEGE, 
February 26, 1911. 


Dearest Fatuer, —Inclosedaremy 
term bills, which I have been asked to 


send to you. They were sent to me 
through college mail, and were much 
delayed on that account. 

Now to answer your dear letter which 
I found last Monday. Father, I have 
just finished reading Mrs. Comer’s 
letter ‘To the Rising Generation,’ 
which you sent me. I tried my best to 
read it from an absolutely unpreju- 
diced point of view, and I think I have 
done so; though it is pretty hard for 
a girl who has been earnestly trying 
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to make herself ‘worth while’ to read 
an accusation like this one, which is 
couched in such aggressive language, 
and not feel that it is somewhat unjust. 

Mrs. Comer has addressed her letter 
to the rising generation as a whole, so 
I suppose that the example which she 
puts forth she considers characteristic 
of the generation. I have really tried 
pretty hard to think of the body of 
girls and boysabout my own age, whom 
I have known ever since I was old 
enough to think for myself, and, hon- 
estly, if they are to be taken as an 
example (and I don’t see why they are 
not a fair example), I believe that her 
types are exaggerated. 

I don’t know who Mrs. Comer is, 
or in what position to judge; but, as 
a matter of fact, my own friends as a 
whole, I think, are the sort who have 
not been accustomed to show their 
real selves to their seniors. I believe 
that young people are unwilling to let 
older people look into their hearts, be- 
cause they find them unsympathetic 


— and I know it is true of myself usu- 
ally, though I have many older friends; 
so I think that this Mrs. Comer is an 
exceptional woman if she really is able 


to judge. I know that she may be 
able — and in that case, her experience 
with young people is very different 
from mine. You may say I have not 
had experience enough to judge, but 
surely, I have known a great many 
young people pretty intimately, and I 
hardly can think of one who has been 
so selfish or so empty-headed as those 
she tells of. 

Well, I am glad you sent me the 
article, and I shall be glad of any others 
that you may send me. I am also 
anxious to read the reply to this article. 
I did not think you were disposed to 
find fault with me, or that you sent 
me the article because you thought it 
applied to me. On the other hand, I 
often am disposed to find fault with 
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myself, and I try to take criticism 
kindly, though it surely is hard. 

In the essay you sent me, I find the 
same sort of remark made which you 
quoted me as having said to mother: 
I mean, the fact that I had heard the 
talk of the scarcity of money ‘every 
year since I could remember.’ 

I do remember making that state- 
ment to mother, but absolutely in a 
different way from that in which she 
thought I said it. I know, as you say, 
I have no idea of the value of money. 
As I have said before, I have no way 
of knowing its value, and I have never 
had the chance to know it; but as mo- 
ther told you, I am sorry I said it, for 
as she took it in another sense, you 
have too. I do not underrate what 
either of you say. I am sorry to say 
that the constant worry of it simply 
depresses and makes me so tired of it 
that I can’t bear to hear it talked of. 
“The Rising Generation’ seem to be 
the ones whom the world blames, and 
that is all right; but if the effort of 
that generation is worth anything, sure- 
ly the world ought to take account of it. 
I think weare all trying, but we are not 
old enough to know just the wisest way, 
when a thousand different methods 
are being shouted in our ears. 

I have not said any of this resent- 
fully, but simply have stated what 
seems true to me. I may be wrong; 
and, if so, you will tell me. I don’t 
pretend to know much, but at least 
what I have said is not what I have 
read or heard others say. It is what 
I have really thought out and believe 
for myself. 

I love to get your letters. They help 
me a great deal, and I try to follow 
your suggestions. To me, you are the 
best man alive, and more than that, 
you are far ahead of the other best 
ones. I am just as grateful to you as I 
know how to be. I love you dearly, 
father, and am counting the days be- 
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fore I can go home for Easter and see 
you again. It is less than a month now. 
Please give mother my dear love. 
With much to you, 
Always your devoted daughter, 
Dorotuy. 


P.S.— Father, I forgot to askif 
you can furnish me any bits of material 
for a theme I must write next week? 
The subject is ‘Social Work in Facto- 
ries,’ and I know nothing about it. This 
means such things as your ‘First-Aid’ 
classes, night classes for employees, 
your boarding house (?) and such other 
institutions as are for the good of em- 
ployees. I want to know as much as 
I can about any and every branch of 
such work. Can you give me any in- 
formation on the subject? Is n’t there 
a club-house for some mill in White- 
stone? Do they have entertainments 
there? What sort? etc. I am at a loss 
for material, and must get it some- 
how before next week. Whether or 
not the work has been successful does 
not matter. All I want is material. 


Can you help me out? I don’t care 


what sort of factory it may be. Do 
send me some data, please. 


Doss. 


P.S. (2) I didn’t mean any one fac- 
tory, but any number of different ones. 


This letter was forwarded to Mrs. 

Comer, who in reply writes as follows: 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, 
March 20, 1911. 

Dear Epitors,—I am returning 
Miss Dorothy’s letter. She is obviously 
a mighty nice girl, and I am sure, if 
she has any failings, that they are her 
father’s fault! For there is no other 
factor in a girl’s education like a father 
she so admires. To this day I temper 
my judgments by asking myself what 
my father would say about any mat- 
ter,—although I lost him soon after I 
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left school, — and, as a school-girl, no 
matter how strongly I might be pre- 
judiced in any direction, if I differed 
from him, I had the disconcerting as- 
surance deep in my mind, that I was 
undoubtedly wrong and would find it 
out later, even if momentarily I quite 
failed to get his point of view. 

There would be a great deal in Miss 
Dorothy’s argument, if it were true 
that our knowledge of people depends 
on what they tell us about themselves. 
But of course it does not so depend at 
all — as one learns a little later. One 
does not realize this in the least at 
Dorothy’s age. At least, J didn’t. I 
recall perfectly my surprise (and on 
the whole my relief) when I began to 
understand that ‘Character teaches 
above our wills’ and that whatever of 
virtues or demerits one has, will out — 
without any speeches of introduction 
on our part. 

But while this is true, it is also true, 
on the other side of the argument, that 
the very strong feeling all young people 
undoubtedly have that they are n’t 
understood, and that there is a lot to 
themselves that nobody but themselves 
knows (though every one will know it 
shortly), is a justified feeling, and one 
necessary to healthful growth — be- 
cause it is creative. For that very 
body of beliefs about the hidden self 
is the matrix of the forming character, 
nourishing and developing it — until 
we turn out as we expect, largely be- 
cause we expect to! 

I believe this is sound psychology, 
and the deduction from it is that young 
persons should be inspired rather than 
lectured, and that middle-aged ladies 
who write‘ Letters’ apparently address- 
ed to the rising generation, are really 
talking to the parents— the only people 
who are able to profit by lectures. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cornetia A. P. Comer. 














